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Art. I.—Inrropuction. ImporTaNcE OF A JUST UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF THE Propueric ScrieTuReEs. 


Wuite evangelical Protestants acknowledge the whole of 
the Scriptures as the word of God, and hold it to be the duty 
of those in the sacred office to master all their teachings, and 
expound them to their people ; they still with few exceptions, 
from the difficulty of their exposition, give to a part of them 
but a slight attention, and assign to them but an inconsiderable 
value. The last great communication especially, which God 
has made to man, in which he asserts his attributes and rights 
as moral governor, announces the principles on which he con- 
ducts his present administration over the church, exhibits the 
great actors who have appeared in it, and in the political 
world, perverted his truth, usurped his throne, and persecuted 
his true worshippers, and foreshows Christ’s interposition at 
length to establish his kingdom on the earth, and redeem the 
race from the thraldom of sin,—they almost totally neglect ; 
not indeed as not presenting anything which it is desirable 
to know; but as couched under signs so mysterious and equivo- 
cal, as to render it impossible satisfactorily to determine their 
meaning. That book accordingly which presents a larger 
disclosure of his designs than any other, and the understanding 


of which is perhaps more essential than that of any other to 
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just conceptions of the great aims of his government, and a 
comprehension of the past and future, is excluded in a large 
degree from their study, and debarred from its legitimate in- 
fluence on their views, their faith, and their hopes. In regard 
to many indeed, were it stricken from its rank as a revelation, 
and discarded like the false gospels, and visions of the second 
and third century, itcould scarcely be divested more effect- 
ually of authority. Not one in a thousand of the expositors of 
the word, in discussing the great questions:—What are the 
grounds on which God founds his claims to the homage of men ? 
What are the principles on which he administers his govern- 
ment? What are the aims of his peculiar providential dispen- 
sations towards the church? What are his great purposes in 
respect to the future? What are the means by which truth 
is at length to be made victorious in its struggle with error ? 
How is the race to be rescued from the bondage of evil? 
What is to be the destiny of our world ?—consults, as it seems 
to us he ought,—that great oracle, in which these themes 
are treated, and invested with a noon-day light. A portion 
of the prophecies of Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zechariah are in like 
manner much neglected, and excluded from their proper influ- 
ence on the faith and expectations of the church. Is this 
neglect, however, of the symbolic Scriptures justifiable and 
wise ? Can it accord with the ends for which God made those 
revelations? Is it consistent with the principles on which 
Protestantism, as well as religion itself, is founded? If those 
’ books are a revelation from Him, have they not all the claims 
to attention with which his authority invests the other parts of 
his word? If they treat of the most important questions that 
touch his designs and the destiny of our race, have they not a 
title to consideration proportioned to the interest of those 
themes? If they present new au’ peculiar revelations, or 
throw a clearer light on what is but dimly disclosed in other 
predictions, is not a knowledge of their teachings requisite to 
a certainty that the views we have drawn from the other 
parts of his word are correct? For how, as long as it is not 
known what it is that he has unveiled in his last revelation, 
can it be certainly known but that the communications he has 
there made, modify what he had before revealed? How can 
we tell but he there announces new and higher truths that 
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must advance us beyond our former knowledge? How can 
we be sure but that he there indicates purposes that must 
greatly alter the views we had formed, from other parts of the 
Scriptures, of his future administration over the world? How 
can we know but that he there calls us to act in a sphere and 
fulfil duties, essentially unlike those we should otherwise sup- 
pose he had assigned us? A knowledge of the import of that 
revelation and the other symbolic prophecies, is manifestly es- 
sential in order to assurance in regard to his purposes and 
will, and especially to a satisfactory discharge of the office of 
an expositor. To undertake it while in ignorance of them, is 
to assume the task of expounding and teaching his will with- 
out an adequate certainty what that will is:—to attempt the 
interpretation and vindication of his designs, without the re- 
quisite assurance what those designs are. But can that be 
a satisfactory or becoming course in an expositor of the word? 
What would be thought of an expounder of our civil constitue 
tion, who should omit to notice one fourth of its provisions, 
and found his explications wholly on the others? What 
would be thought of one who should accept the station of a 
judge, and undertake the exposition and administration of the 
civil law, and yet should limit his attention to the statutes of 
but one period of the government, and neglect the considera- 
tion of all later enactments? Would he be regarded as form- 
ing a just estimate of the duties of his office? Would he be 
deemed fit for the arbitrament of the fortunes and lives of men ? 
And why is not a knowledge of every part of the sacred word, 
equally essential in order to the proper exposition and appli- 
cation of its teachings? Yet it is with such a limitation of 
their studies, that interpreters and theological teachers gene- 
rally assume their office, and endeavor to fulfil its duties ? 
While they take the word of God as the rule of their faith and 
practice, and found on it their conceptions of his government, 
their explication of his providence, and their views of the 
future, they still in fact, either neglect, or at best, yield but a 
very inadequate consideration to a large share of those parts 
which treat of these themes. While they rely on the Scrip- 
tures for the defence of their doctrinal systems, and modes of 
worship, and the confutation of the errors and superstitions of 
the apostate church ; they by their imperfect acquaintance 
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with the import of the Apocalypse and other symbolical prophe- 
cies, put it out of their power to furnish an adequate vindica- 
tion of their own doctrines when assailed by opponents, or 
refutation of the false systems of others. For how can they 
absolutely demonstrate what it is that God has taught on a sub- 
ject, while unable to prove but that he has communicated 
something of which they are not aware, in those parts of his 
word, which they have not studied? An objector has only 
to ask : Do you understand the Apocalypse? Are you sure 
what it is that he there reveals? And if they are compelled 
to return a negative answer ; he has but to respond ; are you 
not then by your own confession deficient in your preparation 
for the high office of Scriptural teachers? How can you 
prove the absolute accuracy of any one of the elements of 
your creed, even if it be in fact correct, as long as you do not 
know but that the revelation you have not studied, contains 
something that modifies that element? How can you refute 
the pretensions of a Papist, a Swedenborgian, a Puseyite, 
however false they are, while it is not in your power to de- 
monstrate but that they have some countenance in that part of 
the Scriptures with which you have not yet made yourself 
fully acquainted? By their negligence of the prophecies they 
thus expose their cause to jeopardy, when met by an adroit op- 
ponent: they put it in the power of the weakest antagonist 
to disarm them, by drawing from them an acknowledgment 
of their inadequate preparation for such an exigency of their 
office. 

On the other hand, the course they have generally pursued, 
who have attempted the explication of the prophecies, has 
been scarcely less injurious to them. Instead of interpreting 
the language in which they are expressed by the usual and 
invariable laws of speech, they have assumed that it is em- 
ployed on some new and peculiar principles; and in place of 
taking the explications that are given in the prophecies them- 
selves, as their guides in the solution of symbols, they have 
proceeded on crude conjectures and mistaken hypotheses, 
and misrepresented and confounded them, instead of unfolding 
their meaning. 

This neglect, or want of accuracy in the interpretation of 
that part of the Scriptures, presents a striking contrast to the 
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curiosity, spirit of improvement, and exactness, that distinguish 
the teachers and students of almost every other branch of 
knowledge. Thousands of those who devote themselves to 
mathematics, astronomy, natural history, literature, and the 
arts, labor with the most untiring assiduity in their cultivation. 
They aspire not merely to be respectable, but to be eminent. 
They believe in the possibility not only of mastering what 
others have learned, but of advancing their several branches 
to a higher perfection; and they shrink from no toil, they 
hesitate at no expense, that may contribute to that end. 
They dig into the bowels of the earth to ascertain the nature 
and position of its rocks, detect the relics of its former 
inhabitants, and deduce if possible the process of its forma- 
tion. They visit the remotest isles and continents, traverse 
wildernesses and deserts, and penetrate into the regions of 
eternal frost, to observe the different aspects of the world, 
and learn the nature of its productions. They hunt every 
inhabitant of the air, the land, and the sea; delineate their 
forms, and note their peculiar habits. They draw every tree, 
shrub, plant, and flower, assign them to their several orders, 
and ascertain their uses. They exhaust all the resources of 
science and art in the construction of instruments to extend 
their researches into the works of God beyond the limits of 
our orb. They penetrate into the fathomless heights and 
depths of space; watch the motions of every planet; mark 
every star; and learn to resolve their complicated phenomena 
by their proper laws. Every accession to their stock of 
knowledge is hailed with enthusiasm, and raises the discoverer 
to conspicuity and honor. The detection of a new element 
in the mineral or vegetable kingdoms; the verification of 
some great law of matter; the discovery of a new planet, re- 
sounds throughout the civilized world, and quickens the pulse 
of whole nations with exhilaration. The students of geology, 
chemistry, the animal and vegetable worlds, the higher 


‘branches of mathematics and astronomy, present in this rela- 


tion a spectacle of intellectual and moral grandeur, that has 
scarce a parallel. What a host, unequalled in any other de- 
partment, in the variety, greatness, and splendor in many 
instances of their gifts! What untiring application! What 
exhaustless ingenuity in the invention of instruments; in the 
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detection of principles; in the solution of perplexing pro- 
blems! What a lavish expenditure of wealth! and with what 
noble aims and results! the mitigation of the physical evils 
with which the race is smitten; the easier production, the 
multiplication, and the improvement of the means of subsis- 
tence; the creation and higher perfection of engines by which 
man is relieved from exhausting toil; the advancement of the 
arts of comfort and refinement; the enlargement of our 
knowledge of God and his empire! And what splendid suc- 
cesses have attended their labors! ‘They have added larger 
accessions to the circle of useful knowledge during the pre- 
sent century, than had been contributed by their predecessors 
for ages. And to what is their success owing? Not to the 
absence of difficulties: not to a freedom of the great subjects 
they have investigated, from intricacy. No problems that 
ever tasked the {faculties of men, demand a loftier grade of 
powers, a larger grasp of intelligence, a greater patience and 
persistence of application, than the higher questions of astro- 
nomy. Their success is the fruit of their genius, faith, and 
hope; the result of indefatigable industry; the reward of 
gigantic exertions. Had they been supine, unbelieving, and 
prejudiced, not one of their victories would have been 
achieved ; not one of the brilliant discoveries to which their 
mastery of the instruments of knowledge has led, would have 
been attained. What a contrast their faith, their zeal, their 
resolution, their patience of toilsome exertion, their liberality 
in the appropriation of property, their inflexible adherence 
to the laws of their several professions, their unfaltering per- 
sistence, and their triumphs, present to the want of ingenuity 
and enterprise ; the content with imperfection; the charla- 
tanry of the expositors of the prophetic Scriptures! While 
such progress has been made in other branches of knowledge, 
the interpreters of the Apocalypse especially have not ad- 
vanced a step in mastering its difficulties. The crude hypo- 


theses, the false methods of Grotius, Mede, Daubuz, and Vi- 


tringa still prevail. Not one of the writers of Great Britain 
or the continent has made any earnest endeavor to ascertain 
what the peculiar laws of symbolization are. Not a solitary 
individual among them has instituted any inquiry respecting 
the principle on which symbols are employed; and those in 
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the sacred office generally, instead of emulating in this 
department the ardor, diligence, and skill of the cultivators 
of other branches of learning, have remained stationary ; not 
because they have exhausted the possibilities of knowledge ; 
not because they have accomplished all that would contribute 
to their satisfaction and usefulness ; not because they under- 
stand what it is that God has unfolded in his last great 
revelation ; but because of a false judgment of the title of 
prophecy to their study; because of misconceptions of the 
instrument through which the revelation is made, and mis- 
apprehension of the bearing of its disclosures on the agencies 
of the church. Could they be roused from the inaction into 
which they have fallen ; could they be freed from the distaste 
with which the mistakes and follies of rash and fanatical 
writers have prepossessed them; could they be convinced 
that the obstacles to be overcome in order to a knowledge of 
the prophetic Scriptures, are almost altogether artificial, and 
of but insignificant difficulty, compared to those over which 
the cultivators of other parts of learning are accustomed to 
triumph ; could they be inspired with a high interest in this 
branch of study ; could they but catch a glimpse of the infinite 
grandeur of the purposés and events which are revealed in 
the Apocalypse, they would emerge from the slumber of indif- 
ference, like the dead when summoned from the sepulchre, and 
enter on a career of earnest inquiry and research, that would 
soon be crowned with ample success. 

It is a leading design of the Theological and Literary Jour- 
nal to effect this change; to call the attention of expositors 
and ministers of the word to the title of the prophetic Scrip- 
tures to their study ; to work a revolution in their interpreta- 
tion by pointing out on the one hand the errors of the systems 
that prevail, and unfolding and applying on the other the true 
laws of explication; and to relieve them thereby from the 
prejudices with which they are regarded, and open the way 
for their exerting the influence on the faith and expectations 
of the people of God, for which they are designed. 

The subjects that require to be discussed in order to accom- 
plish this end, are numerous, and lie almost wholly out of the 
track which writers have heretofore pursued. What are the 
causes of the ill success of expositors in their attempts to 
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ascertain the meaning of the prophecies? What are the me- 
thods which they have pursued? What are the grounds of the 
conflicting constructions which they have placed on the same 
predictions? Whe is responsible for the discredit into which 
this branch of interpretation has fallen, and the distaste and 
aversion with which it is regarded? What are the proper 
correctives of these evils? What is the true method of ex- 
plication ? And in order to determine that; what are the 
media through which predictions are made? Are symbols re- 
solvable into the mere language in which they are described ; 
and is that the sole vehicle of their meaning ; or are represen- 
tative agents a wholly different instrument of revelation from 
speech, and to be interpreted by different laws? What is the 
distinction between symbols and figures? What is the office 
of figures? What are their different species? What is the 
peculiar office of symbols? What is the relation in which 
they are employed; and what are the criteria by which that 
which is foreshown, may be known from that which foreshows 
it? Whence are the laws of interpretation to be deduced ? 
Are they revealed or sanctioned by divine authority, or are they 
merely probable? Are the solutions to which they give 
birth, involved at best in much uncertainty, or are they capa- 
ble of demonstration? What are the views to which they 
lead of the past and the future? Do they support or overturn 
the interpretations that have heretofore generally prevailed ? 
Do they narrow and depress, or expand and exalt our con- 
ceptions of God and his purposes, unveil his perfections in 
higher resplendence, and exhibit the work of redemption in a 
vastness and grandeur proportional to the infinity of his attri- 
butes, and the boundlessness and perpetuity of his empire? 
What are the prospects which they unfold? Do they confirm 
or confute the assumptions on which the church is proceed- 
ing in its efforts to convert the nations? Are the people 
of God acting on essentially legitimate, or false expectations ? 
And what is their bearing on the great events that are now 
taking place? Such are some of the themes which we pro- 
pose to treat ; and that have either been wholly neglected by 
interpreters, or involved by their false theories in perplexity 
and darkness. 

We shall first therefore endeavor to show the necessity of a 
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revolution in prophetic interpretation, by stating and confuting 
the hypotheses on which expositors have heretofore proceed- 
ed. Weshall next unfold and demonstrate the true laws of in- 
terpretation. In connexion with these, we shall review the 
principal writers of the present day, and point out the errors 
of their systems; and finally, we shall state the solutions, to 
which, in our judgment, the legitimate laws of explication lead 
of those prophecies especially which relate to the future, and 
point out the peculiar duties they impose on the church. We 
shall indulge in no visionary theories. We shall give no coun- 
tenance to the wild dreams of enthusiasts and fanatics, who 
have dishonored the subject by their extravagances. We shall 
yield no sanction to interpretations which we deem erroneous 
or defective. The Journal is not to be the vehicle of the con- 
flicting opinions, which those who have already studied the 
prophecies, or may hereafter give them attention, entertain. 
Our aim is to overturn false systems, and give prevalence to 
the truth. We cannot, with propriety, obstruct that endeavor, 
by virtually surrendering our own views, and giving currency 
to what we regard as error. We shall resort to no violent 
expedients to extort from the prophets a testimony that shall 
confirm our interpretations. “ Why should they be stricken 
any more? The whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint. From the sole of the foot even unto the head, there is 
no soundness ; but wounds, and bruises, and putrifying sores. 
They have not been closed, neither bound up, neither mollified 
with ointment.” And what has been the result of that pro- 
cess, but the confutation of its authors, and the discredit and 
neglect of the prophecies? The Apocalypse, especially, 
wrenched by a thousand experimenters on the wheel of con- 
jecture, lacerated at every point, and disfigured with wounds, 
lies, like a bleeding martyr, a spectacle of pity and horror. 
Weshall not repeat those tortures. Instead, we shall endeavor 
to act the part of the good Samaritan towards it ; to staunch 
its ghastly wounds with the oil and wine of legitimate explica- 
tion; raise it from its prostration ; and exhibit it again to the 
church in its pristine integrity and grandeur. 

The Journal, however, is not to be devoted exclusively or 
chiefly to these themes. Ordinarily, only one principal, and 
perhaps one or two subordinate articles will treat of them in 
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anumber. The prophecies are not the only subject of in- 
terest. They are not the only one on which errors prevail ; 
nor is interpretation the only branch of the sacred profession in 
which a reformation is needed. There are false systems of 
theology, false metaphysics, erroneous and pernicious theories 
of morals, mistaken and defective views of education, as well 
as false hermeneutics. There are misconceptions of the ends 
of the Divine administration ; of the rights and duties of civil 
rulers in regard to religion; of the objects and prerogatives 
of the sacred office ; of the sphere in which the church is 
called to act in reference to the world; and of the expecta- 
tions with which its efforts should be conducted to communi- 
cate the gospel to the nations. These, and whatever other 
topics intimately concern the truth, affect the dignity and 
efficiency of the ministry, the welfare of the church, or the 
interests of learning, will, as occasion demands, be made the 
subjects of discussion. And, finally, a large share of its pages 
will be devoted to the review of works on theology, metaphy- 
sics, morals, natural, civil, and ecclesiastical history, travels, 
voyages, biography, and other branches of knowledge. 

The Journal is not to be the organ of a denomination or 
party. We shall conduct it in independence, endeavoring to 
ascertain and state the truth, however it may affect prevalent 
opinion ; and expressing ourselves with impartiality, freedom, 
and decision. 





Arr. IL.—Fatse Mernops trHatr HAVE PREVAILED OF INTER- 
PRETING THE ApocaLyprse. By tue Eprror. 


No other part of the New Testament is presented in a 
form so adapted to raise a sense of its significance as the 
Apocalypse. The visions with which it is introduced, the 
mode in which its revelations are conducted, and its symbols 
themselves, seem expressly designed to inspire the feeling 
that that which they foreshow is of the utmost moment to us, 
and excite a desire to understand it. It is incredible that 
God would have employed means so suited to awaken awe, 
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wonder, and curiosity, did not the things revealed intimately 
concern His glory and our well-being. Its importance is 
indicated also by the promise to those who understand and 
keep the things which it teaches; and the threatening to 
those who misrepresent it. To neglect it, is to forfeit a 
blessing of which it is designed to be the means ; deliberately 
to set aside its true meaning and ascribe to it a false one, is, 
like blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, to commit an unpar- 
donable offence. Nor is a superficial, or partial knowledge of 
its import enough to secure that blessing. It is communicated, 
that that which it teaches may be understood and kept. 
“ Blessed is he that reads and they that hear the words of this 
prophecy, and keep the things that are written in it, for the 
time is at hand.” It will prove a rich gift to those who 
learn its meaning, and observe it, because it relates to times 
that have passed, and are now passing, and will enable them 
to understand the principles on which God conducts his ad- 
ministration over the world; know His great designs; con- 
template aright the dispensations and events which affect 
them ; and fulfil the duties and bear the trials to which they 
are called. It is pre-eminently entitled, therefore, to a care- 
ful consideration. ‘To ministers of the Gospel especially, a 
knowledge of it is highly important ; and no private individual 
fulfils his duty towards it who does not endeavor to ascertain 
its meaning. 

If we turn, however, from the prophecy, to the church on 
whose attention it is thus urged, we find the views and sen- 
timents with which it is generally regarded, at an extreme 
distance from those which it ought to excite. Instead of a 
large knowledge of its import, expositors of the word, minis- 
ters of the Gospel generally, and private members of the 
church, are confessedly uncertain of its meaning. And in 
place of a profound interest in its disclosures, and a fervent 
desire to learn their nature, it is commonly contemplated 
e:ther with indifference or prejudice. Most hold it to be 
unintelligible. Those who attempt to interpret it are generally 
neglected, as dreamy, or fanatical ; and to complete the abuse 
of it, many who study and undertake to expound it, exhibit 
almost as profound an ignorance of its meaning, and treat it 
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with as little respect, as those who dismiss it from their con- 
sideration. 

Such a spirit of settled and undisguised neglect, however, 
of the last and most emphatic revelation from the Almighty, 
is certainly not in harmony with the reverence, faith, and 
love which become the people of God. How happens it, 
then, that they are so general in the church? How is it 
that the pious almost universally regard the Apocalypse with- 
out interest, and are ready to smile at those who endeavor 
to learn its meaning? Whence is it that the studious and 
learned generally treat it as though it were unintelligible, and 
deem it a mark of weakness to attempt its explication ? 

It is owing, we believe, in a chief degree, to the manner 
in which it has been treated by its interpreters. It is not the 
fault of the Revelation itself. It were to impeach the wisdom 
and rectitude of the Most High, to regard it as necessarily, or 
naturally giving rise to such a result. It is because those who 
have undertaken to explain it, have not properly furnished 
themselves for the work. It is because they have pursued a 
false method in their attempts at its explication. It is because 
they have given constructions marked by such ignorance, 
inconsistency, and rashness, as to make it impossible to believe 
them. Disappointed thus of a clue in their works to a solution 
of the symbols; perplexed by their crude and contradictory 
speculations ; disgusted with their self-confidence and rash- 
ness ; and provoked perhaps by their absurdities, their readers 
have at length been led to transfer their dislike in a degree to 
the prophecy itself. It is assumed from the fact that so many 
men of genius and learning have only bewildered themselves 
in attempting to unfold its meaning, that it is hopelessly inex- 
plicable ; and thence inferred, that it is wiser to dismiss it 
from consideration, and wait for the explanation which its ac- 
complishment may perhaps furnish. 

That conclusion, however, is undoubtedly unjustifiable. 
It is to excuse the fault of man, by impeaching the work of 
God. So far from proving the prophecy to be unintelligible, 
the ill success of its interpreters is the necessary result of 
the inadequate methods they have pursued. Instead of in- 
quiring into the laws of symbolization, and postponing all 
attempts at explication, till some rule was discovered by 
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which the whole prophecy could be explained, they have 
undertaken the task without a knowledge of the signs which 
they were to interpret ; and without any criteria by which to 
determine the truth or error of their solutions. Their wor!:s 
are accordingly little else than systems of guesses, conjectures, 
or assumptions, wholly in a vast proportion of instances, 
without any just foundation, inconsistent often with them- 
selves, and contradictory to the prophecy. 

The office of symbols, it should be considered, is wholly 
unlike that of figures. The principal figures,—similes and 
metaphors,—are employed merely for illustration. A simile 
is a formal affirmation of the likeness of one thing to an- 
other; as it is said that Christ’s “ head and hairs were white, 
as white wool, as snow; and his eyes as a flame of fire ; and 
his feet like glowing brass, as purified in a furnace ; his voice, 
as a voice of many waters; and his countenance, as the sun 
shining in its strength.” 

A metaphor is a still more emphatic representation of one 
thing as resembling another, by directly denominating it that 
which it is held to resemble. Thus Christ, in place of being 
likened to a branch, is directly called the Branch, because he 
was to spring from the family of David, as a branch shoots 
from the trunk or root of an ancient tree. The watchmen 
of Israel are called dumb dogs, because, like a shepherd’s dogs 
that are dumb and unable to warn the flock of the approach 
of beasts of prey, they were, from their ignorance, sloth, or 
devotion to gain, wholly useless as watchmen. In like manner, 
in ordinary speech, a person of mild disposition is denominated 
a lamb, or dove, because he resembles it in gentleness ; and 
despotic and cruel men are called tigers, because their passions 
are like those of that animal. In these figures, as in all others, 
both the subject and the predicate of the proposition which 
they embody, are expressly mentioned; so that it is shown 
who or what it is that is said to resemble something else, and 
who or what it is that it is said to resemble. 

‘The nature of symbols is equally unlike that of types. The 
office of the types of the Mosaic ritual, was, like that of verbal 
figures, merely illustrative, not prophetic. They were instru- 
ments through which the worshippers expressed their peni- 
tence, faith, and hope. The purification of the body by water, 
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was used to signify their faith in the purification of the soul by 
the Spirit; the sprinkling of the people with the blood of vic- 
tims, to indicate their reliance on the blood of Christ; the 
slaughter and burning of sacrifices, to express their trust in his 
sacrifice. The slain lamb or bullock was not a prophetic 
representative of Christ. Their office was not to foreshow 
that he was to be slain as a sacrifice for the world ; instead, it 
was on the ground of a revelation already made that he was to 
be slain, that those typical sacrifices were instituted; and their 
special use was that the offerer might have a visible object 
towards which, by laying his hand on its head, confessing over 
it his sins, and giving it to the priest to be sacrificed on his behalf, 
he might express his faith in him, whom it typified; as since 
his death, the eucharistic bread and wine are substituted for 
his body and blood, towards which believers are required to 
exert public and appropriate acts expressive of their faith in 
him. Those sacrifices were no more prophetic of him than 
the elements of the supper now are. They were mere visible 
emblems of what God had already revealed, not the medium 
of a new revelation; asthe bread and wine are now emblems 
of his body and blood which have already been offered for us, 
not prophetic representatives of them as hereafter to be 
offered. 

But the office of symbols is of a wholly different nature. 
They are not designed, like comparisons and metaphors, to aid 
in the delineation of things that have already, and in the same 
revelation, been in some degree made known. They are not, 
like the ancient sacrifices, or the eucharistic elements, mere 
visible objects towards which believers may act out their faith 
in the Redeemer. Instead, they are the media of a new reve- 
lation. Their office is purely prophetic ; and they are them- 
selves representatives of that which they foreshow, whether 
they be agents, actions, or effects. The horseman of the first 
seal, for example, is put in the place of that which he is 
employed to reveal; the angel flying through mid-heaven, 
having the everlasting gospel to proclaim, acts in the place of 
those whom he foreshadows. The predictions, whatever they 
are that are made through them, are embodied in themselves ; 
and it is from their nature, their badges, and the acts that are 
ascribed to them, that they are to be deduced. 
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A knowledge of this peculiarity which distinguishes symbols 
from all other instruments that are employed in prediction, 
or the expression of thought, is indispensable in order to their 
interpretation. It is to their ignorance or disregard of it that 
a large share of the errors, into which expositors have fallen, 
are to be ascribed. 

As symbolization, then, is a peculiar method of foreshowing 
the future, it necessarily has its own law. It is not employed 
arbitrarily, and on principles that are inconsistent with one 
another ; but like vocal sounds, written words, letters, and hiero- 
glyphics, is used in a uniform way. The representative sus- 
tains a specific relation to that which it represents ; and such 
a correspondence subsists between them, that the nature of 
the one is known from the other, 

What then is the relation in which they are employed? 
What is the law by which that which is foreshown, is to be 
determined from that which foreshows it? Are the symbols 
of the same class as the agents or events which they repre- 
sent? When men, for example, of a certain profession are 
used as symbols, do they represent men of that profession ? 
Do angels symbolize angels ; animals, animals of the same spe- 
cies; and the heavenly bodies, the elements or other inanimate 
objects, things of their own kind ? Orin place of being used in 
that way, as mere specimens ofthat whichthey foreshow, dothey 
denote agents and actions ofa different class from themselves ? 
And does the fact that the symbol is of one species, show, as a 
gei.eral rule, that that which it symbolizes is ofanother ? When 
men of a certain profession are employed as symbols, is it clear 
from that fact that those whom they foreshow, are ofa different 
profession? Do wild beasts denote agents that are not wild 
beasts? Do fictitious monsters, instead of such monsters, repre- 
sent agents of some class that actually exist in our world? Is 
there a correspondence between the different elements of a sym- 
bolic representation, and that which it foreshows? Must the 
agents of a symbolization denote agents, and nothing else ? Must 
the acts which they exert, denote acts of the agents whom they 
represent, and nothing else? Must the acts or influences to 
which they are subjected by others, denote corresponding ef- 
fects wrought on those whom they represent ? 

The determination of these questions is obviously indispen- 
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sable to the explication of the prophecy. Nothing can be 
known of the meaning of the symbols, until it is known in 
what relation it is that they are employed. If it is uncertain 
whether they are used to represent agents, acts, and effects, 
like themselves, or of a different species ; it must be equally un- 
certain whether one or the other of two wholly dissimilar 
constructions is correct. If it is uncertain whether any corres- 
pondence subsists between the different elements of a symboli- 
zation and that which it represents, it must necessarily remain 
wholly unknown, whether an agent represents an agent, or 
something of a totally different nature; and whether an act 
denotes an act: and an effect, an effect. The nature of the 
representative could then furnish no ground for a conclusion 
in respect to that which it foreshows. 

These questions, however, have neither been settled, nor 
discussed, by the interpreters of the prophecy. They have en- 
tered into no inquiry in which of these modes it is that symbols 
are employed; but have either conducted their interpretations 
on false views of their nature, or given explications at random, 
without any theory whatever. Their failure to detect the 
meaning of the prophecy was the necessary consequence, 
therefore, of the method they pursued. It escaped their search, 
because they gave no attention to that in which it lies. They 
undertook to read the book without looking at the principle 
on which its characters are used. 

_ If we look at the prophecy to learn what the mode is in 
which its symbols are employed, we find that a considerable 
number of them, and one of each great class, is explained 
by Christ and the interpreting angels. Stars that shed light 
on the bodily eyes, are expounded as symbolizing teachers of 
the church who communicate divine truths to the mind. 
Candlesticks, or lampstands, which support lamps in a proper 
position to shed light through an apartment, are used to re- 
present congregations of men, who support a teacher of the 
gospel in his official station. Olive trees, also, which yield oil 
to supply iamps, signify teachers who impart to men the 
means of spiritual light. The heads of a wild beast denote 
the orders of supreme rulers in an empire; its horns, dynas 
ties of kings, that reign over the kingdoms into which that em- 
pire is divided. Waters are explained as symbols of peoples, 
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and multitudes, and nations, and tongues. The New Jerusalem 
is used to denote, like the Lamb’s wife, the risen and glorified 
saints. In all these instances the symbol is of a different spe- 
cies from that which it is employed to denote ; asare the chief 
symbols also of the ancient prophets that are interpreted in 
the prophecies themselves, as Joseph’s sun, moon, and stars ; 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image, and Daniel’s wild beasts. Those in- 
terpretations are accordingly to be taken as indicating the 
general law of symbols. They are to be regarded, indeed, as a 
revelation that that is the mode in which at least all of those 
classes are used ; and a revelation that is no more to be set 
aside than any other part of the prophecy. And that view is 
corroborated by the consideration on the one hand, that with 
few exceptions, the principle of which is also revealed, it un- 
folds the whole series of the symbols ; and on the other, that 
there are many that cannot be explained by any other rule; 
such as the fictitious monsters of chap. ix., xii., xiii., and Xvii. ; 
and many which it is certain must be construed by that law, 
inasmuch as events have proved that they cannot be represen- 
tatives of things like themselves ; such as death and the grave 
of the fourth seal, the volcanic mountain of the second trum- 
pet, and the meteor of the fifth. 

This great key to the prophecy, however, has not been the 
guide of its’ interpreters. There is not one of them who has 
regarded it as the law of symbols. - There is not one who 
has entered into any consideration, whether they are gene- 
rally employed in the same manner, as those which are thus 
interpreted by the Revealer. There is not one who has not 
proceeded in a great part of his solutions on wholly different 
views of their nature. They have, necessarily, therefore 
failed in their interpretations, and pursuing a false method, 
have often erred in proportion to their ingenuity and learn- 
ing. This will be made apparent by a statement of their 
theories. 

Grotius, who exerted a large influence on later expositors, 
presents no explanation whatever of the nature of symbols, or 
the law by which they are to be interpreted. What his views 
of them were, is known only from his expositions; and they 
sufficiently show that he was wholly unaware of the principle 
on which they are employed. He treats them sometimes as 
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representatives of agents, or effects of the same species as 
themselves ; sometimes as denoting agents, acts, or events of a 
different order; sometimes as symbolizing mere abstract quali- 
ties; and perbaps still more frequently, as mere metaphors, 
without any representative office whatever. Thus, in inter- 
preting the symbols of the first seal, he violates their law in 
every relation ; exhibiting the horse as denoting the gospel ; 
the rider as representing Christ; and the bow as used meta- 
phorically, and denoting instruments generally of physical in- 
jury. Omnia que nocent, perapogimws, vocantur tela. What 
a group of errors in a single explication! How can a Roman 
warrior be the symbol of the self-existent and almighty 
Word? It is expressly taught in the vision of the fifth chap- 
ter of the Apocalypse, that no creature can serve as his sym- 
boi, because no one is able or worthy. How can a creature 
symbolize the Creator? Howcan a fallen creature represent 
the infinitely Upright? What more revolting contradiction 
can be conceived? What greater absurdity than that such a 
creature should symbolize the Almighty in his own presence? 
or how can a horse, a creature of life, sensibility, and volition, 
be, in the relation of an instrument, a symbol of such an un- 
conscious auxiliary as the gospel? There is no analogy be- 
tween them. They are indeed both used as instruments; 
but they have nosuch resemblances of nature, and are used in 
no such resembling relations, that the one can properly repre- 
sent the other. The gospel is the auxiliary of him who uses 
it as an instrument, by the communication of the truths it con- 
tains. Is a war-horse the auxiliary of its rider by an analo- 
gous communication of it to those whom he makes the sub- 
ject of its instrumentality? That would be to administer it 
as food. It is, if possible, a still greater mistake to interpret 
the bow as used metaphorically, and as denoting weapons or 
instruments of injury generaily. For first, if it were used 
metaphorically, there would be no means of knowing that it 
stands for military weapons, or other instruments of injury 
generally. It is never known what it is to which a metapho- 
rical name is applied, except as it is expressly mentioned. 
The mere statement that a horseman holds a metaphorical 
bow, furnishes no means of determining what it is that is 
meant by that term. Are there not hundreds of things that 
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may be compared to a bow? for that is all that is meant by 
the metaphor. Who, then, when it is merely said that a war- 
rior holds something like a bow, can out of the numerous 
things that may be resembled to it, tell which of them it is 
that he holds? But next, let it be granted that the word is 
used metaphorically, and means instruments of injury gene- 
rally ; then his interpretation is a mere interpretation of the 
word. It only ascertains what the real symbol is; it forms 
no explication whatever of the symbol itself. All, therefore, 
that he has done, in respect to it, is to translate it according 
to his views of its meaning, from Greek into Latin. The 
symbol itself, after having ascertained what it is, he has left 
wholly uninterpreted. 

He explains the sword of the horseman of the second seal, 
as denoting occidionem bellicam, slaughter in war; which in- 
volves the error, first, of making the instrument the symbol 
of an effect,in place of a different and analogous instrument ; 
and then of exhibiting that effect as the literal slaughter of 
which the sword is the instrument, instead of a different and 
analogous infliction. If, as he here assumes, there were no 
correspondence of nature and relation between the symbol, 
and ihat which it denotes ;—if an instrument may symbolize an 
effect, and an agent an act ; if causes and effects, the active 
and the passive, may be thus confounded, it could never be told 
which of several wholly dissimilar things it is that a symbol 
represents, and interpretation would be impossible. 

The volcanic mountain precipitated into the sea, he explains 
as representing the tower Antonia in Jerusalem, because by 
the ancient prophets, towers were, he supposed, sometimes by 
ametaphor called mountains; and assertson the same ground that 
they are put for those who occupied them. Mons iste est An- 
tonia arx vicina Templo. Nam arcibus dare montium nomen 
frequens Prophetis. Rursus per arces intelliguntur ii qui in 
arcibus habitabant. Quare sicut per montem intelligenda An- 
tonia, ita per Antoniam, milites qui in Antonia erant; qui 
omnes magna cum ira effusi in populum Hierosolymitanum, 
qui hic maris vocatur nomine. But this not only misrepresents 
the text, but leaves the symbol without any explanation what- 
ever. For first as in regard to the bow, to assume that the name 
of this symbol is a metaphor, is to imply that we have no 
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knowledge what the symbol itself really is ; as a metaphorical 
name is not the true name of that to which it is applied, but 
only of something else that bears to it a resemblance. If this 
symbol, therefore, is called a mountain metaphorically, then it 
is not in fact a mountain, but something essentially different. 
What then is it? We have no means of determining. We 
know nothing except that it is something having a resemblance 
to a mountain; but in what relation, whether of form,magnitude, 
elements, or something else, we have no hint. But next, let 
it be conceded that the names of symbols are metaphors, and 
that the interpretations which he gives of them are correct; 
still his explications of them are not interpretations of the 
symbols themselves. They only show what the symbols real- 
ly are. Let it in this instance be granted that the mountain 
is, as he asserts, only metaphorically such, and is in fact a tow- 
er; then the real symbol is a tower, and as such is to be inter- 
preted as denoting some analogous agent or object. Grotius, 
however, after having thus, as he supposed, ascertained what 
the symbol is, does not proceed to interpret it as a symbol, either 
on the theory on which he had explained others, that the re- 
presentative and that which it represents are of the same 
species; nor on the opposite hypothesis that the symbol is ofa 
different order from that which it foreshows. Instead, he again 
merely interprets the word tower, as used by metonymy for 
soldiers. But that is not only against the law of symbols, but 
against the law also of language. Words that are used meta- 
phorically, are never in the same instance used metonymically. 
Such a use, if it prevailed in any degree, would make their mean- 
ing universally uncertain. Who could then tell but that all 
metaphorical words have also a further signification by me- 
tonymy? Such a use, moreover, would be needless. If the 
word mountain were employed to denote a body of soldiers, 
it would doubtless be by a direct metaphor; not first by a 
metaphor, and then by a metonymy. The,use of ametonymy 
between the first and last meaning, at.Jeast, could never be 
proved. Yet granting what he claims, that the word moun- 
tain after a double process of metaphorization, and metonymy, 
means a body of soldiers, he has by that explication only ascer- 
tained what the symbol is. The task of interpreting it still 
remains. He, however, has given no explanation of the sym- 
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bolic meaning of the precipitation into Jerusalem of a body of 
soldiers stationed in a fortress. This explanation, to which all 
his other processes should have been preliminary, he wholly 
omits: and doubtless under the feeling that he had actually in- 
terpreted the symbol. What a blunder for one of the most 
learned critics that has ever attempted the exposition of the 
prophecy ! What a comment on the perspicacity of the long 
series of his eulogists and imitators, that they have seen 
nothing of this palpable error ! 

These examples, which are a fair specimen of the confusion 
of metaphors with representatives, and disregard of congruity, 
that mark his whole explication, sufficiently show that he was 
not only wholly unaware of the peculiar nature of symbols, 
but had but the most superficial and false notions of the nature of 
figurative language. His attempt to illustrate the text by 
passages from the classics, which is so conspicuous a feature 
in his commentary, and has been regarded as a high excellence, 
sprang from this misconception, and is in truth a great ble- 
mish—as he proceeds in almost all his quotations on the assump- 
tion, that the terms in which the symbols are described, are 
used in a figurative instead of a literal sense. In place, therefore, 
of contributing to the explanation of the symbols, they wholly 
misrepresent their nature, and betray the reader into miscon- 
ception and perplexity. 

Mr. Mede, one of the most learned and influential who have 
treated of the prophecies, sought for the key of the Apoca- 
lypse in the relation which the principal symbols sustain to 
each other in respect to their periods. He says: 


“The Apocalypse considered only according to the naked letter, 
as if it were a history and no prophecy, hath marks and signs suffi- 
cient inserted by the Holy Spirit, whereby the order, synchronism, 
and sequel of all the visions therein contained may be found out and 
demonstrated, without supposal of any interpretation whatever. 

“ This order and synchronism thus found and demonstrated as it 
were by argumenta intrinseca, is the first thing to be done, and fore- 
laid, as a foundation ground and only safe rue of interpretation 
and not interpretation to the ground of it. 

“ If the order, method, and connexion of the visions be framed and 
grounded upon supposed interpretation, then must all proofs out of 
that book needs be founded upon begged principles, and human con- 
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jectures. But on the contrary, if the order be first fixed and settled 
out of the indubitable characters of the letter of the text, and after- 
wards the interpretation guided, framed, and directed by that order, 
then will the variety of expositions be drawn into a very narrow com- 
pass, and proofs taken from this book be evident and infallible, and 
able to convince the gainsayers. 

“For example’s sake, yield me awhile that this which I have ex- 
hibited is indeed the true representation of the order and connexion 
of the Apocalyptical visions: see then how admirable the use there- 
of will be for interpretation. For if we can once be assured of the 
meaning of some one principal vision, how evident then and ruled 
will the way be from it to find and discover the rest ? Will it not 
be like a mariner’s card, to guide our way in this mystical sea? 
For example, are we assured what the prophecy of the whore of 
Babylon means? For here, here I say, we must first pitch ; and 
therefore mark it, the angel himself of purpose expounded this vision 
only of all the visions this book or scheme representeth. Do we 
know then what this meaneth? If we do, then behold the scheme, 
and see then what will follow, viz. :— 

1. That all the visions cotemporating with Babylon’s times, must 
be expounded of such things only as belong to the times of Babylon’s 
whoring. 

“2. All visions preceding, must be interpreted of things forego- 
ing it. 

“3. All visions following of things to be after it. What a number 
of ambiguities, uncertainties, and varieties of interpretation, will this 
cut off, and strike dead at a blow ?”— Works, pp. 581-582. 


This passage sufficiently shows that he had no just concep- 
tion of the nature of symbolization. He assumes that there is 
nothing in the symbols themselves from which it can be deter- 
mined what it is that they foreshow, but that their meaning 
is to be deduced from the order in which the things they repre- 
sent are to take place; and it was on this hypothesis that he 
conducted his exposition. He first endeavored to assign the 
visions to their several periods, and then-looked to the history 
of those periods to see what the events were which they indi- 
cated, and selected those which seemed to be of chief importance 
in the political or ecclesiastical world, whether they were in 
accordance with the symbols or not. But that is to deny to 
the symbols their proper office, and interpret them by false 
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hypotheses, in place of their nature. No rule could be more 
mistaken, or lead to worse results. Into what grosser mis- 
conception could an expositor fall, than to suppose that the 
meaning of the symbols of the sixth seal depends on the 
question, whether the events which they represent are to pre- 
cede or follow those symbolized by the trumpets? It cannot 
be known through what spaces those agents are to act, whose 
periods are symbolized, until the symbols of those periods are in- 
terpreted. How is it to be ascertained what space forty-two 
months and twelve hundred and sixty days represent, except by 
the explication of those symbols? But until it is known through 
what space the agents represented by the wild beast, the 
woman, and the witnesses, whose periods are to be forty-two 
months and twelve hundred and sixty days, are to continue, it 
cannot be known whether other agents who are symbolized, 
are to precede them, follow them, or be their contemporaries. 
Next, he assumes that the order in which the events fore- 
shown are to take place, can be ascertained independently of 
interpretation. Such, however, is not the fact. It cannot be 
known what the period of the events symbolized under the 
sixth seal is to be, relatively to those foreshown in other parts 
of the prophecy, until it is known both what those events, and 
all others that are revealed in the visions, are. It cannot be 
known what relation, in respect to time, the events denoted by 
the sealing of the servants of God, is to sustain to other events, 
until it is ascertained what the things are that are foreshown 
by that sealing. It may not be known even then. There 
may be other events revealed that are to be nearly contem- 
poraneous, but whose exact relation as to precedence, simulta- 
neousness, or subsequence, cannot be certainly determined. 
Thirdly, he asserts that having interpreted the symbolic 
Babylon, “all visions preceding must be interpreted of things 
foregoing it ; all visions following, of things to be after it.” A 
stupendous error truly. It would overturn his own theory of 
the synchronism of the visions; as it would assign the events 
denoted in that of the woman in the desert, the witnesses, and 
the wild beast, Chap. xi., xii., xiii., to an earlier period than 
the time of the Babylonian sorceress, which he holds to be 
contemporaneous with theirs. It would prove that that which 
is symbolized by Babylon has not yet appeared on the earth, 
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inasmuch as many of the events foreshown in the visions that 
precede the seventeenth chapter, in which the vision of the 
Babylonian woman is given, have not yet taken place; such 
as the communication of the gospel to all nations, the sealing 
of the servants of God, the slaughter and resurrection of the 
witnesses, the fall of Babylon, the seventh trumpet, the passing 
away of the heavens, the hiding of the kings and their armies 
and subjects from the presence of the Lamb, and the harvest 
and vintage. How is it that he did not see this result of his 
assumption? A discovery of the meaning of the vision of the 
woman of Babylon is no more a reason for interpreting all that 
precedes it in the prophecy, of times that precede the accom- 
plishment of that vision, than it is for interpreting all the pro- 
phecies of the other Scriptures that precede the seventeenth 
chapter of the Apocalypse, such as the conversion of all na- 
tions, the restoration of the Jews, the resurrection of the dead, 
the judgment of the righteous and wicked, of earlier periods 
than the times of the agents represented by that woman. 

His theory of the order and synchronism of the visions, thus, 
in place of being a rule of interpretation, in truth, wholly sets 
interpretation aside, and subjects the exposition of the whole 
series of the symbols to an arbitrary and false hypothesis. 
How singular that so acute, learned, and cautious a scholar, 
should have fallen into so consummate an error ! 

The principles on which he proceeded in attempting to ex- 
plain the symbols, after having thus, as he supposed, determined 
the order in which they were to be verified, are equally mis- 
taken and self-contradictory. He sometimes treated them as 
representing agents or events of the same order as themselves ; 
sometimes as denoting things of a different species; and, at 
others, as mere metaphors, without any representative office. 
Thus he regarded the horseman of the second seal as Trajan, 
and interpreted their killing one another, of the slaughters in 
the insurrections and civil wars of his reign. But that is to 
make the symbol and that which it denotes of the same species ; 
and contradicts, therefore, their law as it is revealed in the expla- 
nations given by Christ and the angels. He in like manner 
exhibits the third horseman as representing Septimius Severus ; 
and interprets his acts as denoting the severe administration 
of justice by that prince ; and founds that explanation, not on 
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the nature of the symbol, which he acknowledges he thought 
significative of famine ; but partly on the want of any satisfac- 
tory indications of a severe famine at that period, and partly 
on the assumption that the balance is used metaphorically to 
denote justice. But that is first to make a false theory in re- 
gard to the period of a symbol, and the history of that period, 
the guides to its interpretation, in place of the nature of the 
symbol itself; and next, if the balance is such only by a meta- 
phor, and is in reality justice, then that is to be treated as the 
symbol, and instead of completing the interpretation by that 
assumption, he, like Grotius, in similar cases, only created a 
necessity of looking for a remoter, and far more intricate sig- 
nification ; for what is it which that justice as a symbol repre- 
sents? A question to which he gives no answer whatever. 

He regarded the horseman of the fourth seal as denoting 
the emperor Gallienus, and his implements and agency, as 
representing the ravage of the empire at that period by the 
sword, famine, pestilence, and wild beasts; which is to make 
the symbol and that which it denotes of the same species. 

In his explanation, however, of the sixth seal, he quits this 
theory, and proceeds on the opposite hypothesis, that the sym- 
bol, and that which it denotes, are of different orders; exhi- 
biting the sun as symbolizing Satan; the moon as representing 
the imperial pontiff with his college of priests; the stars as the 
priests next in rank to the supreme pontiff; the mountains and 
islands as their temples and fanes; and explaining the cata- 
strophes of those symbols as indicating the subversion of 
Paganism by Constantine and his successors. Yet, he here 
mistakes the relation of the symbols tothat which they foreshow, 
as fatally as when he interpreted them as representing things 
like themselves. Satan was not to Paganism what the sun is 
to the earth, the visible and acknowledged source of its doc- 
trines and rites, as the sun is the source of light and heat and 
the effects they produce on the vegetable and animal worlds. 
Besides, if the sun denoted Satan, then the darkening of the 
sun must have denoted an analogous change of Satan, not the 
overthrow of Paganism. But of what analogous change can 
Satan be the subject? What alteration in his agency towards 
men would correspond to the darkening of the sun? Is he a 
source of moral light? Is he a fountain of beneficent influ- 
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ences? The supreme pontiff, with his immediate subordinates, 
was not to the Roman people what the moon is to the earth. 
The priests of a secondary rank were not to that people what 
the stars are to the earth. Those heavenly bodies exist inde- 
pendently of the earth, and exert on it an independent and 
controlling influence; but that Pagan hierarchy, instead of an 
independent existence, was the mere creature of the state ; the 
pontifex owing his station to the senate or people, and the 
subordinate priests exercising their offices in subjection to the 
civil government. His construction, moreover, instead of 
Paganism, represents the pontiff and priests as the subjects of 
the catastrophes denoted by the reddening of the moon and fall 
of the stars. Their temples and fanes were not to the Roman 
people what mountains and islands are to the globe ; nor were 
their temples and fanes removed out of their places at the sub- 
version of Paganism. Instead, they were appropriated to the 
use of Christian worshippers. He thus violates analogy as 
grossly in the explanation of this as of the former seals. 

He finally completes the proof of his misapprehension of the 
law of symbolization, by alleging, in order to support his views 
of the seals, passages from pagan interpreters of dreams, in 
which they assigned to the same agents or instruments, the 
sun, moon, stars, a horse, a bow, a balance, somewhat similar 
meanings, though several of his examples confute, in place of 
confirming his constructions. Those interpreters were not 
guided in their solutions by the laws of analogy; their rules, 
instead, were founded on imagined experience, or tradition 
respecting the verification of dreams, and were, like the re- 
sponses of the sibyls, merely conjectural and arbitrary. Arte- 
midorus says expressly, “If any suppose I have put anything 
in either book which I have not known by experience, he 
abuses himself,” p. 99. What can be more mistaken and ab- 
surd than to suppose that dreams are framed by laws, and are 
always representative of agents, actions, and events, that sus- 
tain uniform relations to their own? instead of which, their 
chief characteristic is wildness, incoherence, and self-contra- 
diction. They are caricatures of nature, as lawless and ex- 
travagant usually as the fancies of a maniac. The interpre- 
tation of what is so chaotic, must necessarily, therefore, be the 
mere work of whim and conjecture. Things that are not 
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formed by any law, cannot be resolved by ‘one. Similar 
proofs of his errors might be adduced from almost every part 
of his commentary, but these are sufficient to show that the 
rule on which he relied for the solution of the visions was 
wholly mistaken, that his views of the nature of symbolic 
representation were extremely ill-defined and erroneous, and 
that important as were the services which he rendered, in de- 
monstrating the contemporaneousness of the great periods de- 
signated in the prophecy, his labors on the whole, contributed, 
perhaps, as much to embarrass as to aid its interpretation. 

Sir Isaac Newton approached far nearer to a just view of 
the nature of symbols, than many who have followed him; 
as he perceived that they are at least “taken from analogy.” 
He was not successful, however, in his attempts to discover 
their peculiar law. He says, in his chapter on prophetic lan- 
guage, “ For understanding the prophecies, we are in the first 
place to acquaint ourselves with the figurative language of the 
prophets. This language is taken from the analogy between 
the world natural, and an empire or kingdom considered as a 
world politic.” But this represents the whole question of in- 
terpretation as one of language, and of figurative language ; 
and a knowledge of the figures of the prophets as the only key 
that is requisite to the explanation of their predictions. But 
that is wholly to exclude representation by symbols, and leave 
nothing but bare words as the vehicle of prediction. The ex- 
planation of the language in which a symbol is described, is a 
wholly different task from the interpretation of the symbol 
itself, precisely as the translation of a problem of his Principia 
from Latin into English, is a different process from the demon- 
stration of the problem. 

He fell into an equal error in representing that no analogy 
isemployed by the prophets, except that which subsists be- 
tween the natural world and a political empire. The analogy 
of a lamp to a preacher of the gospel, and of a candlestick to 
a church, is not that of the natural to the political world. The 
resemblance of the horsemen of the first four seals, to the dif- 
ferent classes of the ministers of the church whom they repre- 
sent, is not that of the natural world to a political empire. 
His misapprehension is still more apparent in respect to ficti- 
tious and monstrous symbols, such as the seven-headed dragon, 
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and wild beast, the wild beast of two horns, and the locusts 
and horsemen of the fifth and sixth trumpets. As no such 
creatures exist, or ever belonged to the natural world, they 
cannot be taken from that world, nor exhibit an analogy be- 
tween it and a civil empire. 

In his explanation, however, of symbols, he does not adhere 
to this view, but exhibits several as drawn from a different 
source, and as representing agents and events of a different 
class. Yet he gives no statement whatever of the relation 
which the one sustains to the other, nor unfolds the criteria by 
which the nature of that which is symbolized, may be deter- 
mined from its representative. Instead, he violates analogy 
in many of his explications, and confounds metaphors, perso- 
nifications, and parables, with symbols. Thus he represents 
“ fountains of waters,” “as put for cities, the permanent heads 
of rivers politic,” instead of families or tribes from which a 
nation or people springs, and in accordance with the interpre- 
tation given in the Apocalypse of waters, chap. xvii. 15. He 
exhibits “dens and rocks of mountains,” as standing “for the 
temples of cities,” and “the hiding of men in those cens and 
rocks, for the shutting up of idols in their temples.” But it 
were incongruous to employ men to represent idols; they are 
living and conscious; idols are without intelligence or life ; 
men are active and voluntary, in flying to dens and rocks for 
safety; idols are passive and insensible in being shut up in 
temples. Idols, moreover, are, by their very office, representa- 
tives of intelligent beings, and cannot, therefore, be themselves 
symbolized by such agents. He represents “a beast, or 
men,” as “ put for a kingdom,” in place of the body of rulers 
who govern it ; and that when so used, “ his parts or qualities are 
put for the analogous parts and qualities of the kingdom,” in- 
stead of analogous parts of the organized body of rulers which 
it represents. If the two-horned wild beast symbolizes the 
Roman empire, in place of its body of rulers, over whom is it 
that it exercises the imperial and kingly authority indicated 
by its diadems and crowns, and who are they who wonder 
after it, worship it, and receive its mark? He sometimes ex- 
hibits actions also, as denoting qualities in place of acts. He 
concurred with Mr. Mede in regarding the horsemen of the 
second, third, and fourth seals, as denoting Roman emperors ; 
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which is not only to contradict his representation that all sym- 
bols are founded on an analogy between the natural and civil 
world, but implies that those symbols are not founded on any 
analogy whatever, but are of the same species as that which 
they foreshow. He exhibits the two wings of the great eagle 
given to the woman to fly into the desert, as symbolizing the 
two divisions of the Roman empire; which is against analogy, 
inconsistent with the office of the wings, and incongrvous in 
the utmost degree. A living, moving being, has no adapta- 
tion to symbolize an unconscious and immovable territory. 
The two divisions of the empire could not have exerted an in- 
fluence on the woman, analogous to that of the wings by 
which she was borne to the desert. Whither could the two 
branches of the empire have carried her? Out of their own 
limits? How could the mere territory transport her out of 
itself? But apart from that incongruity, how is the supposi- 
tion that she was transported out of the empire, to be recon- 
ciled with the representation of the prophecy that she still 
remained within it, and was nourished there through twelve 
hundred and sixty years ? 

Clearly, therefore, as Sir I. Newton’s work exhibits the 
superiority of his genius, compared to other writers of the 
period, it is apparent from these examples that he was not 
aware of the nature of symbols, and the law by which they are 
to be interpreted ; but proceeded on very erroneous views, and 
explained them in a very false and arbitrary manner. 

Mr. Whiston enters into no discussion respecting the prin- 
ciple on which symbols are used; but assumes generally, like 
many who preceded him, that they denote agents and events 
like themselves, rather than analogous species. He adheres, 
however, to no single law in their construction, and often 
treats them as mere metaphors. He adopts the theory advan- 
ced by Mr. Mede, that “the order of the visions,” or the re- 
lation to each other of the events which they foreshow, “is 
the grand rule of interpretation ;”’ and holds that that order is 
to be established from the intrinsic characters of the prophecy 
independently of hypotheses or explications. He says— 


“ Before I proceed, the reader must give me leave to say some- 
what more about that grand rule of Interpretation, just now hinted, 
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which is of so great importance to the right understanding of this 
book, and the neglect whereof I look upon to have been one general 
occasion of almost all the errors of expositors one way or other: I 
mean that the order of all the visions is to be wholly taken from intrin. 
sic characters in the book itself, and not at all to be conformed to any 
particular hypotheses or explications ; and that from such an order 
first established, all the certainty and evidence of future applications 
is to be derived. And without such order so established, all exposi- 
tions must be precarious and uncertain, and only depend on the fancy 
and imagination of every commentator.”—P. 107. 


It is not possible, however, as we have already shown, to 
determine the order of the things denoted in the visions, in- 
dependently of explication. As the principle on which the 
symbols are used must be ascertained, before that which they 
indicate can be known; so the agents, actions, and events 
which they foreshow, must be known before their relations 
to each other, in respect te time, can be discovered. This is 
apparent from the symbols of the second, third, and fourth 
seals, which represent ecclesiastical teachers and rulers that 
still continue in the church, and exert the peculiar agencies 
ascribed to them. How could the beginning and end of their 
periods be determined, without knowing who they are? Mr. 
Whiston, like Mr. Mede, proceeding on the false theory, that 
the symbol and that which it represents are of the same 
species, interpreted them of the Roman emperors; and fol- 
lowing his mistaken hypothesis respecting the order of the 
visions, assigned them exclusively to the second and third 
centuries. Nor, were the order of the events ascertained in- 
dependently of explication, would that contribute in any im- 
portant degree to determine what the events themselves are ; 
as that depends, not on the order of their occurrence, but on 
the symbols by which they are represented. The great ques- 
tion on which the interpretation turns—respecting the peculiar 
office of symbols, and the criteria by which the agents and 
events that are foreshown are to be determined from their re- 
presentatives—he thus wholly omitted, and looked for a guide 
in an opposite direction. 

The elaborate discussion respecting symbols, prefixed by 
Mr. Daubuz to his large and learned work on the Apocalypse, 
published in 1720, is marked by similar misconceptions of 
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their nature. He admits that the subject was wholly neglect- 
ed and misunderstood. 


“] have not yet,” he says, “to the best of my knowledge, met 
with any one who has pretended to settle any universal principle 
about the prophetical character, though there have been some slen- 
der attempts that way ; or any who thereupon has given reasons 
why the Holy Ghost has used this symbolical way ; or any reasons 
why the symbolical visions are mixed with plain expressions ; or 
how we must distinguish these two sorts of language.”’—P. 24. 


His views, however, were as erroneous and perplexed as 
those of his predecessors. 

1. Thus he represents symbols as founded on the same 
principle, and to be interpreted by the sanie law as the 
hieroglyphics of the Egyptians and Chaldeans. He says: 


“If we find that in the prophecies and visions of the Old Testa- 
ment, and of the New, and particularly in those of the Revelation, 
the Holy Ghost has made use of such symbolical terms, images, or 
types, as were in use amongst the Egyptians and Chaldeans, or other 
nations which followed those studies and learning, and practised all 
those sorts of divination that are consequences of that learning; we 
have all the reason in the world to think that the Holy Ghost has 
therein adopted this symbolical language ; whether they be visions and 
prophecies given to the Israelites, or afterwards to the Christian 
church. So that it must needs happen that the symbolical language 
and character of the Egyptians and other nations is like the sym- 
bolical language of the Holy Ghost; and consequently that the 
Revelation of St. John being written in that symbolical language, 
and giving an account of visions suitable to the symbolical character, 
may be illustrated thereby, and ought indeed to be explained accord- 
ingly.” —P. 13. 


But this is wholly to misconceive their nature, and to deny to 
them their proper representative office. A large part of the 
hieroglyphics of the Egyptians were mere phonetic signs like 
letters. Others were figures, or outlines of objects, such as 
men, animals, houses, utensils, and used to represent the things 
of which they were delineations, which were such only as had 
forms. A third species were figures or marks, used as signs 
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of things differing from themselves; or the things whose 
figures they bore. The meaning, accordingly, of all except 
the second class, was not founded in the least on their nature, 
but on the will of the inventor, who arbitrarily assigned to 
them the office of denoting that which they are employed to 
signify ; as the inventor of alphabetic letters appropriates them 
for reasons independent of their forms, to the office of repre- 
senting the several accents which they denote. Instead, how- 
ever, of such a mere conventional office, the meaning of the 
symbols of the Apocalypse is determined wholly by their na- 
ture. If they are agents, they denote agents; if agencies, 
they represent agencies ; if subjects of influences, they sym- 
bolize subjects of influences ; and that which is denoted, when 
the subject permits, is of a different order from the symbol ; 
and yet exhibits such a resemblance to it, that it may be justly 
employed as its representative. 

He speaks alsoof the names of symbols or the terms in which 
they are described, as a symbolical language ; as though they 
were a set of terms, either used only in the description of 
symbols, or else used in such descriptions in a peculiar sense. 
Such, however, is not the fact. The names of symbols are 
common names or terms, and the words which are employed 
in delineating them, are common words, and used in their 
literal ard most.obvious sense. There is no symbolical, in 
distinction from literal and ordinary language. He assumes 
that the symbolic meaning lies in the language in which the 
symbols are described, in place of the symbols themselves; 
which is the greatest of mistakes. As well might it be said 
that the meaning of the parable of the sower lies in the mere 
words in which it is expressed, instead of its actors, actions, 
and effects, as they are explained by the Redeemer. 

2. He held that they are not strictly and uniformly repre- 
sentative, according to their nature, of agents, subjects, acts, 
or effects, and, generally, of a different order from themselves ; 
but are often used, like comparisons and metaphors, for the 
mere purpose of illustration, and as indicating, therefore, but a 
partial instead of a general resemblance to that which they 
are employed to denote. 


“The fourth sort of symbols are such as depend, or are taken from, 
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the arts, sciences, customs, and practices of men, as the habit or 
clothing, colors, and all the parts of it, a crown, a bow, a sword, a 
balance, and the like. All of them must be explained in like man- 
ner by analogy, according to the aim, design, causes, and effects of 
the matters to which they belong by institution. For this symbolical 
character and language fetches symbols, not only by way of metaphor, 
but also by metonymy and synecdoche, which anciently were put in the 
number of metaphors, and are absolutely tropical, seeing one thing 
is by them put for another; so that they were accounted each a 
species of metaphors; of which also the metonymy is for the most 
part used in the symbolical character. By this the habit may, for 
instance, signify the disposition of a man inwardly, as the habit shows 
his outward form.” —P. 32. 


This again, as has already been shown, is wholly to mistake 
their nature, and deny to them a representative function. 
The office of a metaphor is as different from that of a symbol, 
as the light by which a statue is made visible, is from the 
statue itself, which is the representative of an intelligent agent. 
Metaphorization is always employed to illustrate, or more 
emphatically describe the being or thing to which it is ap- 
plied; not to represent or describe a different agent or object. 
When God promised to the Jews, “If ye will abide in this 
land, then will I build you, and not pull down; I will plant 
you, and not pluck up,” Jerem. xlii. 10; they were to be the 
subjects of the agency denoted by those terms, not some other 
body of men; and it was to terminate withthem. They were 
not as its subjects, representatives of a different class of 
persons, on whom some resembling blessing was to be be- 
stowed. But in symbols, the subjects of actions are mere 
representatives of a different class of subjects that are to under- 
goa different and analogous agency. Thus the 144,000 sealed 
of the tribes of Israel are mere representatives, and represen- 
tatives not of literal Israelites, but of believers of the Chris- 
tian church; and the sealing is indicative, not of the impress 
of the name of God on their brows, but of their subjection to 
an intellectual and moral influence, instead of a physical, by 
which they are to become distinguished from apostates, and 
made conspicuous as the true worshippers of God. 

Besides, were the terms by which symbols are described, 
mere metaphors, it would, as we have already stated, be im- 
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possible to know what the symbols themselves really are. If 
the symbols of the first seal, for example, are only said to be 
a horse and rider by a metaphor, then, instead of being really 
such, they are agents of a different nature ; but what they are, 
there are no means of deciding. 

3. He did not regard them as founded on a single principle, 
and to be interpreted by asingle and unvarying rule, but ascribed 
to them a larger or narrower office, according to the subject 
they were employed to interpret, and drew his views of their 
meaning rather from their adjuncts, or that with which they 
are associated, than from their nature. 


“ Thus, if days were mentioned of a matter of great importance 
and duration, they must be explained by solar years ; if years were 
spoken of a mean subject, as the persons of men, and seemed to be 
above proportion, they must be explained of so many diurnal years 
or common days.” —P. 56. And, he again quotes from Artemidorus, 
«Months are sometimes denoted by years and days too, and 
years and days by months; and months and years by days. But 
that this may not become doubtful; when years are mentioned, if 
they be proportionable or suitable, they may be accounted as years ; 
but if many, as months; if over many, as days. The same rule 
holds reciprocally for days; for if they be many, let them be 
accounted as days; if less, as months: if few, as years. Likewise, 
if months, let them be taken according to the present occasion. Now, 
where there is occasion or not, and what it is, will be shown, over 
’ and beside the due proportion of life, by the age of the dreamer, and 
in other cases, by the consideration of the necessity.’ These are ad- 
mirable words, for they settle in this matter the great rule of decorum, 
or proportion, which is the fundamental principle of symbolical lan- 
guage, and show that terms of time are therein symbolical, and 
sometimes by the same rule, literal.””—P. 52. 


But this is to interpret them on grounds wholly out of them- 
selves, and make their meaning entirely arbitrary. To assume 
that they sometimes mean nothing more than the mere terms 
in which they are described, is to deny to them a representa- 
tive office. To regard them as used as representatives on such 
various and opposite principles, is to exhibit their meaning as 
a mere matter of caprice or conjecture. There is no more 
ground for assuming that symbols of time are used in differing 
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and contradictory modes, than any other class of representa- 
tives. He might as well say that two myriads of myriads of 
monster horses and horsemen, if they seem disproportionate 
to the subject, are to be interpreted as denoting only two such 
horses and horsemen, as to say that years, if they “are not 
proportionable or suitable,” must be taken to mean only 
days. 

4, He at other times treated the mere words in which they 
are described as themselves symbols; as well as the agents, 
actions, subjects, or effects which they denote. Thus he 
speaks of “ symbolic language,” “symbolic terms,” and “terms” 
that “are in their nature symbolical.”-—Pp. 29, 13, 41. 

This, however, is to assign to the language a function that 
does not belong to it. Its whole office is to delineate the 
symbol which it describes, and it is always employed in that 
office in its literal, not in a metaphorical sense. It is the thing 
described that is the representative, not the words which are 
the medium of its delineation. To suppose it is otherwise, 
is as erroneous and absurd as it were to assume that the 
several colors of a picture are separately, and independently 
of each other, representatives of as many different persons ; 
while together they represent him whose image they unitedly 
form. It is contradictory both to the nature of words and to 
analogy. What counterpart is there to a word, except the 
thought or feeling which it is employed to express? It is to 
suppose also that there is a double revelation in each symbol ; 
one in the words in which the agent, action, or subject is 
described; the other through the agent itself, act, or effect 
which is described by those words. But that is alike false 
and incompatible with a certainty of meaning. If one set of 
words are to be regarded as symbols, who shall decide that 
all others are not? If nouns fulfil that office, why may not 
verbs, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, and the article? But 
who would attempt to unravel such a complication of mys- 
teries, without any clue to the principles on which they are 
used? Into what a gulph of confusion and darkness would 
such a theory precipitate us! 

5. He holds that the words by which symbols are described 
have in some instances a literal prophetic meaning; while the 
symbols which they delineate fulfil a representative office :— 
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“The accomplishment of the prophecy must be considered, and 
consequently applied, according to the signification of the terms by 
which it is expressed. This signification is twofold, either symbolical 
or literal. But it happens sometimes that there are occasions in 
which the event appears to be suitable to both these. The first signifi- 
cation, if the terms are in their nature symbolical, is the principal in 
the intention ; the second, if joined with the other, is only concur. 
rent. If both suit the terms, the first must always have the prefer. 
ence, as being more noble, and worthy of the Holy Ghost’s care to 
foretel it; and then we may give way to the latter where it will 
concur. The principal event is that which answers fully to the 
majesty and first intention of the symbols; in which God does, as it 
were, speak in his own dialect ; and so is always of greater extent 
and more comprehensive than any other. The secondary event of a 
symbolical prediction is, when such an event being concomitant with 
the other, answers more nearly to the literal signification of the terms 
in which the symbolical prediction is expressed ; and, as it were, 
alters the nature of the symbols, as if they were literal characters of the 
things meant by them. In this the Holy Ghost seems to condescend 
to the language and notions of men, by making a coincidence of the event 
to the literal meaning of the terms, which are really in themselves 
symbolical. When this happens, we may say the Holy Ghost has 
set a double mark upon the event, in condescending not only to 
denote it in the symbolical and mysterious language, but also ascrib- 
ing to it that very name or attribute, which men themselves would do. 
So that the event shall thus have a double stamp, that we may know 
it the more easily.” —P. 41. 


He thus holds that symbols fulfil the double office, first of 
representing agents, actions, and events of an order differing 
from themselves; and then of foreshowing agents, acts, and 
events of their own nature! What theory was ever more 
obviously the offspring of a wild and deluded fancy? What 
device ever more openly referred the construction of the pro- 
phecy to the mere caprice of the interpreter, or could more 
effectually demonstrate that it is not arevelation? It would 
prove that not one of its predictions has been fulfilled. If it 
be justifiable to hold that part of the symbols thus foreshow 
two sets of agents, acts, and events, one like themselves, and 
the other of a different nature, it must be equally legitimate 
also in regard to all others. But if, in order to the verification 
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of a prediction, an agent like the symbol through which it is 
made, must itself appear on the earth and exert an agency 
like thai ascribed to the symbol, it is clear that the symboliza- 
tions under the fourth, fifth, and sixth seals ; the first six trum- 
pets; the visions of the woman clothed with the sun and the 
moon under her feet ; the seven-headed dragon ; Michael and 
the dragon, and their armies; the ten-horned wild beast ; the 
wild beast of two horns ; the angels of the tenth and fourteenth 
chapters, and several others, have not been accomplished, | 
inasmuch as no such agents have appeared on the earth. Yet 
the description cf the ten-horned wild beast represents that 
agent as having long been in existence and acting its part, at 
the time the vision of it was beheld. It preceded, accordingly, 
all the other agents foreshown in the prophecy, with the ex- 
ception of the dragon, which is the symbol of the political 
rulers of the same empire at an earlier period. If it is to 
appear, therefore, on the earth, it should appear earlier than 
any other of the symbolic agents. As then no such wild 
beast has appeared in the Roman empire, not one of the pre- 
dictions of the prophecy has been verified ! and, consequently, 
the whole fabric of this learned interpreter’s explication is 
overthrown; as he exhibits a great part of the symbols as ful- 
filled! Is it singular that ordinary readers have been led to 
regard the prophecy as inexplicable, when its most acute, 
laborious, and plausible expositors perplex and confound it by 
such misrepresentations of its symbols ? 

6. He held that some of the symbols are representatives in 
miniature of a larger species of the same things; and thence 
that the first thing denoted is to be interpreted as the symbol 
of another, in order to reach that which is ultimately signified. 


“Symbols and types are frequently like a nest of boxes, one with- 
in another. We cannot reach to the last antitype, before we have 
found the intermediate. ‘This was constantly observed in all those 
prophecies of events in the Mosaical dispensation, which were them- 
selves types of events in the Christian. Even in the Revelation 
some symbols represent celestial and other invisible matters, which 
are ideal originals of visible and terrestrial, and by force of the union 
between those states respectively, the types represent them both.” — 
Page 60. 
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This is, in like manner, a mere arbitrary assumption, and 
wholly erroneous. No reason can be given to support it. It 
is no more allowable in respect to symbols of time, than of 
any other class of representatives ; and it would render the 
verification of the prophecy wholly impracticable. If the 
thing symbolized by the first representative be itself also a 
symbol, what assurance is there that that symbolized symbol 
is not also a representative of still another symbol, and so on 
without end? Where is the representation to stop? More- 
over if such a series of representatives is couched under the 
original symbol, what is the law of their relationship? Are 
they of the same species, differing only in size and number? 
Or of different but analogous natures? Or are they of both 
kinds? Who, if they were employed in such modes, could ever 
feel that he had advanced a step in ascertaining the ultimate 
meaning of any part of the prophecy ? 

7. He proceeded on the theory that the history of the Is- 
raelites is a type of the history of the church, and founded his 
interpretation of many of the symbols on the assumption 
that they denoted a counterpart to that history. He says, 
quoting from Irenzeus :— 


* The whole progress of the people out of Egypt, by God’s appoint- 
ment, was a type and image of the future progress of the church 
from the Gentiles.” —P. 25. “As the Holy Spirit has used sym- 
bols, especially in the description of the constitution of the 
‘Christian economy, fetched from the Mosaic economy, so the des- 
tinies of the Christian church, both as to its propagation and consum- 
mation, are compared to those of the Mosaical. It is to have the 
same periods, suffer the like corruptions, and have the like restora- 
tion ; and almost constantly the same symbols are drawn from the 
corresponding period.” —P. 42. 


But this is to interpret them, not by their nature, but by a 
different part of the sacred word of which they are wholly in- 
dependent. It is, in fact, to make the..Israelitish history the 
representative, and the symbols of the Apocalypse but its 
mere shadow. But no assumption could be more unauthorized, 
or render the explication of the prophecy more hopelessly 
impracticable. Who is to decide what part of the Israelitish 
history it is, that has its counterpart in the seals, the trum- 
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pets, or vials? One of the first great events of the progress 
of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan, was the destruction 
of the Egyptians in the Red Sea. What similar destruction 
of the enemies of the Christian church took place at a corres- 
ponding period of its history, and is foreshown in the Apoca- 
lypse? Another great event was the giving of the law at 
Sinai, and institution of the Levitical ritual. What new re- 
velation to the church and institution of new rites, took 
place at a corresponding period in its history, after the reve- 
lation of the Apocalypse? What scheme was ever devised 
that led the interpreter more directly to disregard the charac- 
teristics of the symbols themselves, and invent for them a 
meaning to meet the demands of an arbitrary hypothesis, or 
dreams of a lawless fancy ? 

8. He took the heathen interpreters of dreams as his 
guides, whose rules of explication, in place of being founded 
on analogy, were usually the converse of those of prophetic 
symbols, and in the utmost degree arbitrary and fantastic. 


“ The next best help we have for the interpretation of the symbols, is 
that collection of the interpretation of dreams made out of three authors, 
one Egyptian, another Persian, and the third an Indian ; among which 
are intermixed some few observations out of some Arabian authors ; 
one of which being named Achmet, the whole collection, I know not 
why, bears his name. ‘This is an excellent work for our purpose, 
and the reader may judge of it by the use I have made. Together 
with this is printed the work of Artemidorus, an Ephesian priest, and 
contemporary with St. John. His interpretations are not so proper to 
our purpose, indeed, as the former, because he fitted them to the Gre- 
cian customs ; but his work is very valuable upon this account, that 
he has endeavored to reason upon things, and to reduce his art into a 
system. And I must confess he is the man who has put it into my 
head to interpret the revelation by rule, and to form for that purpose 
a system of principles to understand the prophetical language ; and he 
has some few observations and interpretations which exceed the rest, 
as coming nearer to the intention of the Holy Ghost in the Apoca- 
lypse.”’—P. 29. 


What surprising thoughtlessness it bespeaks in a Christian 
minister thus to treat a Revelation from the Almighty, as on 
a level with the incoherence and senselessness of the dreams 
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of debased and superstitious idolaters, and draw the rules of 
its explication from the artful and deceptive interpreters of 
such visions, who were accustomed to give them whatever 
shape best suited their own passions, the wishes of the dreamer, 
or the policy of the state? Under the preaching of Paul, the 
Ephesian believers burned up their books which treated of 
curious arts, as false and dangerous. Mr. Daubuz would take 
them as his guide in endeavoring to unfold the symbols of the 
Apocalypse. Had it not been for the cunning or fanatic at- 
tempt of one of those ancient soothsayers to reduce his art 
to a system, he would never have thought of interpreting the 
Apocalypse, “by rule.” Had he written of it at all, he would 
have treated it as a mere chaos of signs that have no settled 
relation to that which they foreshow, and are to be interpreted 
as caprice or fancy may suggest! Is it a matter of surprise 
that a writer so devoid of just views of God’s perfections, and 
the wisdom and authority of his word, and turning from the 
Scriptures themselves to such a quarter for light, should fail to 
detect the meaning of the prophecy, and misrepresent and 
confound it, in proportion to the vastness and ingenuity of his la- 
bors? He assumes that those dreams were truly symbolical, 
or representative of agents, acts, and events of a different or- 
der from themselves. They, however, were not always con- 
sidered as strictly of that character. The agents and events 
beheld in them, were often assumed to be of the kind they 
were supposed to foreshow ; and when they were held to be 
of another, it was generally of a species inconsistent with 
analogy. A dream of warriors, was regarded as indicative 
of warriors, or war; and blood, as significant of slaughter. 
A dream of a person’s receiving a crown, of his becoming a 
monarch ; and of being clothed in magisterial or military gar- 
ments, of his obtaining a high office in the state or army. 

But their great rule of interpretation referred the meaning 
of the dream to the rank, pursuit, or condition of the dreamer; 
so that precisely the same dream denoted wholly different 
events, when the dreamers were of different professions or 
states; as rich or poor, of rank or plebeian, young or old, 
happy or miserable. Thus Artemidorus says : 


“Tf you dream you have comfort of any one, to the rich and 
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happy it is mishap and injury; to the poor and afflicted, aid and 
comfort. ‘To dream of being wounded in the stomach or heart, to 
young folks, signifies love ; to old, grief and heaviness. . . . Such 
stars as vanish and go out of the sky, indicate horror and forsaking 
to the rich: for’ you must imagine that the sky signifieth the house 
of him that dreams, the stars his goods and possessions; to the 
poo, this dream signifieth death. It is only good for them who have 
attempted some great evils.” —Pp. 86, 87, 108. 


Such are the principal rules set forth by this learned writer 
for the explication of the Apocalypse. Every one of them 
the mere work of fancy; every one of them wholly false. 
What system could be contrived that would more necessarily 
lead the interpreter away from the truth, and obscure and 
confound the prophecy by the ascription to it of false mean- 
ings? He makes not the least allusion in his discourse in 
regard to the laws of interpretation, to the explications given 
by Christ and the angels of many of the symbols. It seems 
never to have occurred to him that the principle on which 
they are used is there revealed, and is to be taken as our 
guide in the solution of others. 

Campegius Vitringa, who published his Anacrisis about 
the same period, though greatly superior to Mr. Daubuz in 
genius and learning, erred in almost an equal degree in his 
views of the laws of symbolic representation. He assumed 
that the interpreter of the Apocalypse should be guided, not 
by the nature of its symbols, but by an hypothesis respecting 
the general design of the prophecy, founded partly on the 
grandeur of its visions, and partly on the indications of the 
purposes of God presented in other parts of the sacred 
volume. He says: 


“The chief fault that everywhere pervades expositions of the 
prophetic oracles, lies in the hypotheses to which they are conform- 
ed; interpreters either misjudging in selecting them, or else not 
using the requisite care in sustaining those which are well chosen. 
Hypotheses are in truth keys of the Scriptures; and if those are 
used which are genuine and appropriate in interpreting them, the 
entrance is easy, and the recesses that were before impenetrable, im- 
mediately open; if false and forged, you are barred from admission, 
and cannot guard yourself by any ingenuity from the most lament- 
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able errors. I see clearly it is not to be expected that the teachers | tl 
of the church will concur in the explication of the Apocalypse, un. ff t 
less they agree in respect to the hypothesis by which it is to be inter." 7 ti 
preted. Otherwise, as heretofore, many new systems of interpretation ff a 
will still be devised, in which, without any demonstration of the § j 
theories themselves, history will be adjusted to the prophecy accord- ‘ 


ing to the caprice of the writer, and often with such a share of 
probability as to beguile the unstable reader, and involve him in 
uncertainty. For as the world and church present many great 
events that have a close resemblance to each other, a prophetic em. FF ) 
blem may, without any effort, be applied at once to many resembling 
events, and often is by interpreters, which occasions a confusion and 
darkness that cannot be expelled except by an hypothesis. All inter- 
preters, for example, regard the emblems of the sixth seal, which 
exhibit the sun covered with black, the moon red, the stars falling, 
the earth trembling, and a tempest that threatens destruction to the 
wicked, as indicating the subversion of the civil and ecclesiastical f 
government of some great empire; but when they undertake to ff 
designate that state, they divide into parties ; some seeing in the sym- 
bols the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans; others referring 
them to the subversion of Roman paganism by Constantine ; and 
others still to the sudden overthrow of the great Roman _ politico- 
ecclesiastical state which intruded into the Christian world the 
infamous system of superstition and idolatry, which is represented 
in the prophecy under the name of Egypt and mystical Babylon. 
Here, therefore, the reader of the prophecy is embarrassed, and 
seeing by what illustrious men each of these opinions is supported, 
dares not trust his own eyes rather than those of Grotius, or Mede, 
and rely enough on his own judgment to decide between them. Let 
him, then, whose object is the truth, and who would extricate him- 
self from this labyrinth, look around him for keys with which J 
he may open to himself a passage. If the hypothesis will stand that ff 
the revelation of the future inscribed in the book was exhibited to John 

some years after the overthrow of Jerusalem, and indeed during the 

reign of Domitian, he will not easily allow himself to be persuaded 

by Grotius, great and illustrious as he was, that it is that cata- 

strophe that is foreshown here. Again, if he regards that hypothesis 

as correct, which assumes that the prophecy of the seals is different 

from that of the trumpets, and describes a like number of changes 

in the state of the church, the last of which is to happen at the end 

of the world ; and that, therefore, the events of the trumpets are not 

to be subordinated as to their periods to those of the seals, he will 
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then reject the interpretation which refers the vision of the sixth seal 
to the revolution of the Roman state and the church under Constan- 
tine. . . . From hypotheses, therefore, as keys of interpretation, 
aid is to be sought, as often as we are obstructed by difficulties and 
doubts. For although in explaining an oracle, the canon is always 
useful, and often enough for the interpreter—that the predicate 
shows the subject ; or the subject is determinable from its attributes, 
and is never here to be neglected; yet alone it cannot assure us of 
a true interpretation in a continuous prophecy ; whose images, con- 
sidered by themselves, may be verified from history by different sets of 
corresponding events. The same prophetic image, for example, of the 
burning mountain projected into the sea, under the second trumpet, may 
represent the dreadful evils which the Jews suffered from the Romans, 
the western Romans from the Goths, or the eastern from the Turks, 
as long as the subject of which the prophecy treats remains veiled. 
That, therefore, is to be learned, not from the features of that sym- 
bol, which perhaps the histories of periods very distantly separated 
from each other, may exhibit with equal distinctness in different sub- 
jects; but rather from the generat current of the prophecy, and by 
well chosen hypotheses.” —Preface, pp. 2, 3, 4, 5. 


No more false or dangerous theory, however, could be 
taken as a guide. It is to deduce the meaning of the symbols, 
not from their nature, but from arbitrary conjectures or as- 
sumptions drawn from other parts of the sacred word, or 
from political history; which is not to interpret them, but to 
accommodate them to a preconceived opinion. The fact 
that certain events like the ravage of Judea and destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans took place anterior to the period of 
the visions, is indeed a good reason for rejecting the sup- 
position that they are the events signified by the symbols of 
the seals and trumpets. So also the fact that the destruction 
of Sodom, Nineveh, and Babylon, happened ages before the 
revelation, is a good reason for the conclusion that they are 
not the subject of the prophecy. But the question whether 
the prophecy treats of those ancient cities, is wholly different 
from the question what the true explication itself is, of the 
seals and trumpets. To ascertain that they do not respect 
events that had already taken place, is not to ascertain what 
the events then future are, which they do denote. But he 
betrays his ignorance of the law of symbolization in thus re- 
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lying on a mere hypothesis to put aside the reference of the 
seals to the Jewish war, in place of refuting it by the symbols 
of the seals themselves. Had he been aware of the principle 
on which they are used, he would have seen that such a con- 
struction is forbidden by their nature. The horsemen being 
persons in authority in the Roman empire; a military con- 
queror, a bloody usurper, an oppressive and wasteful exactor, 
and a wanton destroyer by the sword, famine, pestilence, and 
wild beasts ; they cannot for that very reason be taken as re- 
presenting agents of those classes in that empire. It is as 
gross an error to ascribe to them such a meaning, as it were 
to assume that the words by which they are described are mere 
representatives of similar written words, instead of the vocal 
sounds which they denote, or ideas which they express: or as 
it were to hold that the colors of a portrait are mere repre- 
sentatives of similar colors, in place of the features which 
they delineate. How singular that great and good men 
should thus one after another, with an infatuation that has no 
parallel in the cultivators of any other branch of knowledge, 
have turned away from that which they were to interpret, 
and sought for a key to its import in some other subject with 
which it has no connexion ! 

The general views on which he thus proceeded, render it 
clear that he was not aware of the peculiar mode in which 
symbols are used, and had no conception of the precision with 
- which they indicate the agents and events they are employed 
to represent. He regarded them as presenting but a vague 
and shadowy outline, which might be taken with almost equal 
likelihood to denote many “ different sets” of agents and 
events ; assumed generally that the actors and agencies which 
they foreshow are of the same order as themselves ; and often, 
like Mede and Daubuz, treated them as mere metaphors. 

Thus, in his discussion of the hypotheses of Grotius, Mede, 
and Cocceius, preliminary to his interpretation of the seals, 
he rejects the two former, not because they violate the laws 
of symbols in assuming that the agents and events that are 
symbolized are of the same species as the symbols themselves ; 
but that of Grotius, because he refers them to the Jewish 
war which preceded the period of the visions; and that of 
Mede, because some of the events of which he interprets them, 
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did not appear to him so suitable as others of a similar nature 
of a later period ; and because it seems inconsistent with the 
general aim of the prophecy to refer them all to the first four 
centuries. And in his explications also, he falls into the 
grossest errors and incongruities; confounding cause and 
effect, and agents and instruments ; treating symbols as meta- 
phors, and offending in every relation against analogy. Thus 
he regarded the horseman of the first seal as denoting Christ. 
But that is against the express representation in the fifth 
chapter, that neither man nor angel can serve as his symbol, 
because not of the requisite nature and rights. It is inconsist- 
ent with his deity that a creature should take his place and act 
as his representative. It is incongruous also to suppose that 
he should be symbolized in his own presence by another 
agent. His badge, moreover, as a conqueror by force, is not 
the bow of a warrior, but a sword proceeding from his mouth. 
The bow Vitringa regards as symbolizing the apostles, 
evangelists, and teachers of the gospel, whom Christ employed 
as instruments in advancing his kingdom. But that is like- 
wise wholly incongruous. An unconscious instrument, that is 
used only in a passive relation, has no adaptation to represent 
intelligent beings exerting a voluntary agency. Their re- 
lations to those by whom they are employed, and to the effects 
that are produced by them, are the converse of each other. 
He assumes also in that construction,. that the bow is used as 
a symbol in the same manner as it is in the metaphor, Zech. 
ix. 18: “When I have bent Judah for me, filled the bow with 
Ephraim, and raised up thy sons, O Zion.” “Judah and 
Ephraim,” he says, “ are a bow in a spiritual war, bent and filled 
by God himself ;” and claims that “the analogy of the symbol 
necessarily requires that construction ; for inasmuch as arrows 
denote the word itself of the Gospel which is sharper than 
any two-edged sword, the bow whence the arrows are shot, 
must of necessity represent teachers and preachers from 
whose mouths those shafts proceed, and become infixed in the 
minds of Christ’s enemies ;” and quotes as a further proof, the 
comparisons and metaphors of Isaiah xlix. 2: “ He hath made 
my mouth like a sharp sword. In the shadow of his hand 
hath he hid me, and made me a polished shaft. In his quiver 
hath he hid me.” But this overturns his whole explication, 
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and both leaves the symbol unexplained, and makes it uncertain 
what it is. Let it be admitted that the term bow is a mere 
metaphor and means apostles, evangelists, and teachers ; then 
they, and not a bow, are the real representatives, and should 
have been interpreted as such, as much as though they had 
been expressly exhibited as the symbol. But if they are the 
symbol, what is it that they represent? He furnishes no answer 
tothat inquiry! Moreover if that which is called a bow, is such 
only by a metaphor, it is not really a bow. What then is it? 
We have no means of knowing ; and therefore none of knowing 
that it stands for apostles, evangelists, and teachers. How can 
it be known that a symbol represents apostles and teachers, 
while it is wholly unknown what the symbol itself is? How 
can it be known what it is, while it is only known that it is 
not in reality a bow, but something, that in some relation re- 
sembles that instrument ! Instead, therefore, of explaining the 
symbol, he exhibits it not only as uninterpretable, but as not 
even revealed. What a result for a critic distinguished for 
the sharpness of his genius, and the largeness of his learning! 

In that interpretation he treats the symbol as of a different 
species from that which it represents. He proceeds on the op- 
posite hypothesis, however, in his solution of the second seal, 
exhibiting the horseman as a Roman emperor or usurper en- 
gaged in civil war, and as representing the emperors from De- 
cius to Diocletian, who were incessantly involved in contests 
- with rivals for the sceptre. But that is to deny to the symbol its 
proper representative office, and treat that which it denotes 
as of the same order as itself. Had he understood the prin- 
ciple on which symbolization proceeds, he would not have 
offered explanations that are thus contradictory to one another. 
Had he drawn his views from the interpretations given by 
Christ and the angels, he would have seen that the fact that 
this horseman is a Roman emperor or usurper engaged in 
civil war, demonstrates that the agents whom he represents 
are not of the same species, but of a differing and analogous 
order, and that they are to be sought, therefore, in the church, 
instead of the political world. 

In his exposition of the third seal, he reverts to his first 
assumption that the symbolic agent and act denote agents 
and acts of a different, instead of the same order as them- 
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selves ; exhibiting the horseman as a Roman magistrate, who, 
foreseeing a famine, issues a decree determining the prices of 
grain, and prohibiting the injury of oil and wine ; and isterpret- 
ing him of ecclesiastics who issued decrees respecting the 
doctrines of religion, in order to prevent a spiritual famine. 

He returns again, however, in his solution of the fourth seal, 
to the hypothesis, that the symbol and that which it foreshows 
are of the same species; representing the horseman as denot- 
ing a destroyer of men ; the death which he inflicts as a literal 
death; and the instruments which he employs as the sword, 
famine, pestilence, and wild beasts; and alleging the devasta- 
tion of the eastern Roman empire by the Saracens and Turks 
as the event which it denotes. 

He thus shows at every step throughout his commentary, 
that he was wholly unaware of the principle on which symbols 
are employed. He enters into no examination of their nature. 
He presents no criterion by which they are to be distinguished 
from metaphors. He states no law whatever for their inter- 
pretation. He founds the hypothesis which he takes as his guide, 
on grounds wholly independent of them. He proceeds now on 
one theory of their law, now on another, and now on the assump- 
tion that the terms by which they are designated or described 
are used metaphorically ; and uniformly refers to their figurative 
use in other parts of the Scriptures to determine their meaning 
in the delineation of symbols; by which, he either denies to 
the symbols a representative office ; or else substitutes, in their 
place, different agents, acts, and effects, as the real symbols; 
and thence, as we have shown, in regard to the arrow and 
bow, not only renders their interpretation impossible, but 
sweeps from our hands all means of knowing what they them- 
selves really are. 

Mr. Lowman gives a very just statement of the false me- 
thods pursued by interpreters who had preceded him, but con- 
tributed nothing to correct their errors. He says: 


“T conceive the obscurity of this book is not so much owing to any- 
thing in the book itself, as to the methods taken by several to explain 
it; and that nothing has really so much darkened it, as the attempts 
made to interpret it. 

“Some have been so over-curious to find some mystery in every 
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word, and every thing, that the plain and direct meaning of the Spirit 
of prophecy has been overlooked or removed out of sight; the pure 
imaginations of interpreters, often very pretty and ingenious, but very 
foreign to the purpose of the prophecy, have frequently lost, or set 
aside, the true meaning of it. 

“ Others, having formed a scheme of prophecy to themselves, and 
fixed in their own opinions the events that were to accomplish the 
several parts of it, contrive how to force all things to their scheme ; 
which, not perfectly agreeing with the design and order of the book 
itself, the interpretation must necessarily be attended with much in. 
tricacy in the order of the prophecy, and such different and opposite 
application of the several parts of it, as must make it very dark, if 
not altogether unintelligible.” —P. 5. 


He adds that he proposes “to be content with a moderate 
understanding of the design of the prophecy, and of the things 
revealed in it; to take his scheme of the prophecy entirely 
from the book itself; to explain the meaning of the prophetic 
expressions, by a plain account of their use in the preceding 
prophets, from whom most of them are taken; and to verify 
the predictions by such known events in history as may fairly 
and without force be applied to them.” He accordingly took 
the metaphorical language of the ancient prophets, as indicat- 
ing the meaning of the symbols, when described in terms that 
are used figuratively by them, and treated them sometimes as 
mere metaphors, occasionally as denoting agents and acts like 
themselves, but more frequently as representing mere attri- 
butes or effects instead of agents; and when these methods 
proved impracticable as representatives of actors and acts of 
a different species, sometimes in accordance with analogy, 
generally in violation of it. Thus he exhibits the horseman of 
the first seal as signifying “the kingdom of Christ, or Christian 
religion,” instead of its faithful and successful ministers ; and the 
horseman of the second as denoting “ the first memorable judg- 
ment on the persecutors of Christianity, in the destruction of the 
Jews under Trajan and Hadrian ;” which is to make a warrior 
the symbol of the effects which he produces, instead of a body of 
analogous agents producing a different class of effects. The 
rider of the third horse, he interprets, as indicating “a great 
scarcity of provisions,” instead of a different species of agents 
causing a famine of evangelical knowledge; and the rider of 
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the fourth “as signifying a great mortality and pestilence 
wherewith the empire was punished,” in the third century ; in- 
stead of the propagators of pestilential doctrine, and destroyers 
of spiritual life in the church. These examples are sufficient 
to show that he had no just understanding of the nature of 
symbols, but treated them essentially as he would, had they 
been mere metaphors, metonymies, synecdoches, or compa- 
risons. 

Bishop Newton pursued the methods of his predecessors, 
and manifestly without any suspicion that the nature of sym- 
bolization was not adequately understood. He entered into 
no inquiry respecting the principle on which it proceeds, and 
presents no statement of the rules on which he founded his 
interpretations. His solutions, accordingly, are generally mere 
expressions of his opinions, without any indication of the rea- 
sons for which he adopted them; and are marked like those of 
Mr. Mede, Mr. Whiston, Mr. Daubuz, Vitringa, and Mr. 
Lowman, by the grossest errors and inconsistencies. His work 
is, however, in some relations of a higher character than many 
that preceded and followed it. It is learned, impartial, and 
dignified ; brief compared to the cumbrous wordiness and pro- 
lixity of Vitringa and Daubuz; and free from the cant terms 
and ridiculous phraseology which disfigure many of the late 
commentaries. 

Eichhorn’s theory of symbols is essentially like that of 
Vitringa, Mede, and Grotius ; though he regarded them as 
owing their form in a large degree to the fancy of the Apostle, 
and thought many of their accompaniments were designed 
merely for ornament. In his explications, accordingly, he per- 
petually violates their law ; interpreting them at one time as 
denoting mere abstractions, or modes of agency, in place of 
agents ; at another, as indicating agents and acts of the same 
order as themselves; and at others still, as mere metaphors. 
Thus he assumed that the temple in which the worship of the 
Jewish church was offered, symbolized Judaism, in place of 
the scenes in which the worship of the Christian church is 
offered :—and that Babylon, an idolatrous capital, represents 
paganism, instead of a combination of usurping hierarchies, 
that reign over the idolatrous church. He exhibits the sym- 
bols of the first four seals as denoting victory, war, famine, and 
VOL. I.—NO. I. 4 
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pestilence, instead of agents of a different order from the horse- 
men, and giving birth to a different and analogous class of 
effects. That symbolic agents can only represent agents ; 
that acts can only symbolize acts, and effects, effects; and 
where the subject adinits, of a different species from them- 
selves ; that a war symbol cannot symbolize war; that one 
who causes famine, cannot foreshow famine ; he had not the 
remotest conception. His whole work is accordingly a mere 
tissue of the baldest errors and absurdities. 

Mr. Faber follows Mr. Daubuz ina large degree in his views 
of the nature of symbols ; exhibiting them as essentially like 
metaphors and hieroglyphs; ascribing to them sometimes a 
double signification, and explaining them often by the rules of 
the ancient dream interpreters. His explications accordingly, 
as might be expected from these errors, are with few excep- 
tions, incorrect. No late expositor has deviated more fre- 
quently or widely from the law of analogy. 

The principles on which Dean Woodhouse proceeded in 
his notes on the Apocalypse, indicate, in like manner, an inac- 
quaintance with the nature of symbols. The first is “to com- 
pare the language, the symbols, the predictions of the Apoca- 
lypse, with those of former revelations ; and to admit only 
such interpretations, as should appear to have the sanction of 
this divine authority.” But this leaves the question wholly 
undetermined, how symbols are to be interpreted. To com- 
pare the symbols of the Apocalypse with those of Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and Zechariah, will not insure a just construction, 
unless it is ascertained in what relation it is that they are used 
as representatives; any more than the comparison of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs with those of the Mexicans, will insure their just 
explication, while it is wholly unknown what the principle is 
on which they areemployed. His next “ principle” is to con- 
strue the prophecy “of the fates and fortunes of the Christian 
church, unless the language of the symbols should in particular 
passages direct, or evidently require, another mode of applica- 
tion ;” on the ground that it is probable that it treats of re- 


ligion, rather than merely secular affairs. But this is to inter- 
pret the symbols, not by their nature and law, but by a mere 
assumption that even were it just, cannot be verified, until the 
prophecy has been accurately interpreted. It implies, more- 
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over, like Vitringa’s hypothesis, that there is nothing in 
symbols themselves that clearly determines what class of 
agents and events they foreshow ; but that they may with 
almost equal propriety be interpreted of ecclesiastical, or civil 
actors and events; which is wholly to misrepresent them. 
His explications are accordingly, almost without exception, in- 
consistent with analogy, and those that approach the nearest 
to the truth, are universally placed on a wrong ground. 

Mr. Cuninghame institutes no formal inquiry respecting the 
nature of symbols, and gives no statement of their peculiar law. 
He assumes, like Mr. Daubuz and Mr. Faber, that they are 
much like metaphors and hieroglyphs, and like his predeces- 
sors, refers uniformly to passages in the Old Testament, in which 
their names or the terms employed in their delineation are 
used metaphorically, to determine what their meaning is. A 
large share of his interpretations are thence wrong; and where 
his applications are substantially right, the grounds on which 
they are made are, without exception, either wholly erroneous 
or defective. Thus he regards the symbol of the first seal as 
denoting agents in the church; not because the represented 
agents are, by the law of symbols, of a different order from 
those by which they are represented; but merely because the 
rider of the horse wore a crown instead of adiadem; which is 
to overlook the true reason, and give one that is without force. 
He also regards the rider of that seal as the Son of God ; which 
is against analogy ;—a creature having no adaptation to repre- 
sent the eternal Word. In like manner, he interprets the sym- 
bols of the three following seals, of agents in the church, be- 
cause they are horsemen; which is not the true reason for such 
aconstruction. It is the fact that those symbols are taken 
from the civil and military world, that makes it necessary to 
interpret them of resembling agents in the church; not the 
fact, as he assumes, that the first horseman is to be so inter- 
preted. And he thus renders it apparent on every page, that 
he has missed the relation of the symbols to that which they 
denote, and the criteria by which the one is to be determined 
from the other. His work is, however, with the exception of 
the chronological speculations, which he has presented in a sup- 
plement, one of the least faulty that has appeared. 

The rules of interpretation proposed by Mr. Frere, are 
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equally inadequate to the explication of symbols. The first 
is, “that the prophecies must be arranged on one uniform 
plan.” But such an arrangement, could it be made anterior 
to their explication, would not reveal the law by which the 
symbolic predictions are to be interpreted, no more than an 
arrangement of a system of mathematical problems in a proper 
order, would enable one to verify them, without any know- 
ledge of the axioms, definitions, and laws on which they are 
founded. His second rule “enjoins the formation of a sym- 
bolical dictionary, on the supposition that the language of 
prophecy is clear and definite, and that each word or symbol 
contained in it preserves the same meaning.” But this rule 
yields no aid in discovering what the meaning of symbols is. 
It merely enjoins, that having ascertained their several mean- 
ings, those significations, and they alone, should be ascribed to 
them. He adds several subordinate rules, “1. As the figura- 
tive language of the Scriptures is peculiarly natural and strik- 
ing, so in interpreting the symbolical prophecies, that must be 
considered to be their true meaning, which is most easy and 
natural.” But the question still remains unanswered, what the 
most easy and natural meaning of symbols is. No explication 
can be natural or easy, except such as is in conformity to 
their peculiar law. That law, therefore, must be understood, 
before it can be known whether a meaning ascribed to them 
is easy and natural. “2. We should consider every visible 
symbol as representing some visible object.” This, though 
incorrect, approaches somewhat nearer the question which he 
should have settled, but yet leaves it untouched; for the in- 
quiry still remains, what species of visible object does a visible 
symbol represent? one like itself, or one of a different but 
analogous order? Proceeding on these vague and inaccurate 
views, the definitions of symbols which he presents in his dic- 
tionary, are not deduced in the least from their nature, or the 
principles on which they are employed, but are mere state- 
ments of the meaning which he ascribed to them, without any 
exhibition of the grounds on which his judgment was formed. 

We might point out similar errors, in scores and hundreds, 
of other writers; they are common to the whole body of 
commentators on the Apocalypse. Those whom we have se- 
lected, instead of being the most faulty, are among the most 
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gifted, judicious, and skilful. But these are enough to show 
that expositors heretofore have mistaken the nature of symbo- 
lic representation; that their ill success was the natural result 
of the false methods which they pursued; and that they are 
responsible, in a large degree, for the confusion and uncer- 
tainty in which the subject has become involved, and the in- 
difference or prejudice, with which it is regarded by the 
church. What a spectacle this long succession of great and 
learned men presents, of misdirected labor! Such a miscon- 
ception of the proper means of accomplishing an end ; such a 
substitution of theories for facts; such a want of scientific 
accuracy ; such an inconsideration of the results to which as- 
sumptions lead ; such an unquestioning faith in contradictions 
and absurdities ; such a resolute perseverance in experiments 
that terminate only in disappointment and disgrace; the world 
has seen in no other class of men since the philosophers of the 
middle ages bewildered themselves with the false science of 
astrology and alchemy. Not one of these interpreters has in 
reality studied the Apocalypse. They have only brought to it 
a set of false and absurd hypotheses, and endeavored to reach 
its meaning by conjecture, in place of the solution of its sym- 
bols. It is deeply to the discredit of the church, that such a 
method has so long prevailed. The art of interpretation, in- 
stead of having reached, as many of its professors represent, a 
high perfection, is, at least so far as this subject is concerned, 
in a very crude state. There is no other branch of know- 
ledge, to which great numbers are devoted, in regard to which 
such misapprehension prevails. Is there a single professor of 
sacred hermeneutics in any. of the institutions in this country 
or Europe, who has made himself acquainted with the peculiar 
nature of symbols, one of the principal instruments God has 
employed to acquaint us with his designs? _Is there a single 
individual among the vast crowd who study and write on the 
subject, who is aware of the difference of symbols from meta- 
phors? Is there one among those who have written on the 
Apocalypse, during the last fifteen hundred years, who has 
not wholly misrepresented and confounded them? Not one. 
A clear perception of their peculiar nature and office, and 
discrimination of them from one another, would constitute a 
greater stride in the art of interpretation, than any generation 
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of laborers has ever achieved; and sweep from the general | 
mind a greater mass of errors, than the discovery of any other ' 
truth that touches the explication of the Scriptures. 

It is time that the Sacred Oracles were rescued from this 
abuse. It is time that men of sense, learning, and piety, felt 
it to be not only a deep discredit, but a crime, thus to darken 
the prophecy by ignorance, and pervert it by false theories. | 
It is time that those who undertake to explain it, should realize | 
that if they would unfold its meaning, they must use some 
share of the common sense which they are accustomed to 
employ in the investigation of other subjects. They must 
study the Apocalypse itself, not other themes merely, with 
which it has no immediate connexion. They must learn on 
what principle it is that its symbols are employed; not simply 
how signs of a wholly different nature are used. They must 
take the great Revealer as their guide, not the soothsayers and | 
dream-interpreters of ancient paganism, or the priests of Isis 
and Osiris. 
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VETO Ee 


— 


WE are not aware that any attempt to give systematic in- 
struction on the interpretation of the symbolic Scriptures, has 
been made by any of the professors in our Theological 
Schools, except Mr. Stuart. The Apocalypse is generally re- 
garded as a sealed book, or neglected as not within the proper 
sphere of investigation. That it has a high claim to a careful 
study ; that it is pre-eminently suited to aid the student in the 
explication of other parts of the Sacred Word; that a know- 
ledge of its meaning is essential to a just conception of the 
divine administration and purposes, and a proper discharge of =f 
the duties of the sacred office, is apparently, wholly unsus- [ 
pected by them. ‘ 
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This fact proves at least, that the art of interpretation has 
not, as many seem to imagine, reached such a degree of com- 
pleteness, that it admits of little further improvement. It 
must be very far from perfection, while wholly inadequate to 
the solution of alarge part of the Scriptures; whilethe great body 
of expositors turn away from whole chapters and books, as 
absolutely inexplicable ; and the few who attempt their expo- 
sition, only bewilder themselves and their readers in a maze 
of false assumptions and absurd conjectures. The science of 
astronomy would be thought very incomplete, if it solved 
the motions of only two-thirds of the planets of our system. 
The inscriptions on the ancient monuments of Egypt, are justly 
felt to be but inadequately understood, while the meaning of a 
large share of their hieroglyphs remains wholly unknown. 

This slight of the Apocalypse bespeaks also a want of faith 
in the wisdom of God, and of reverence for his word. Is it 
not to question his skill, to assume that the means through 
which he has made a revelation to us, are unsuited to our 
powers? Is it not to offend against his authority, to neglect a 
part of his word as having no claim to our notice? Is it not 
to do injustice to his truth and goodness, to presume that he 
has made a communication to us, the knowledge of which can 
add nothing to our understanding of his government, nor aid 
us in the duties to which we are called? That interpreters 
so generally neglect the Apocalypse, therefore, indicates but a 
very inadequate sense of the duties of their office; while the 
unbelief and prejudice with which many regard it, bespeak 
as great a delusion, as they exhibit who yielding the rein to 
lawless conjecture in its explication, mistake the creatures of 
their fancy for its symbols, and expound themselves, instead 
of the prophecy. 

Mr. S. has at least set an example to interpreters of attention 
to the subject. It is not enough, however, to study, to lecture, 
and to publish respecting it. Labors, to be useful, must be wisely 
directed. Whether his work is adapted to aid the student of the 
prophecy, depends on the method he has pursued, and the 
views he has embraced. If he has misrepresented, instead of 
interpreting it; if he has added to the difficulties with which 
readers had already become embarrassed by false systems of 
construction, in place of removing them; however much we 
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may approve of his zeal, the publication of his work is to be 
regarded with regret rather than congratulation. What then 
is the character of his Commentary? He exhibits it as the off- 
spring of his own independent investigation. He represents 
it as the result of great labor. He claims for it a high degree 
of novelty. He flatters himself that it presents a just solution 
of the prophecy. Are such, then, its merits? Has he relieved 
the subject from the perplexity in which former writers had 
involved it? Has he refuted the false systems of explication 
that have long prevailed? Does he exhibit a satisfactory view 
of the nature of the signs by which the revelation is made, 
and unfold the laws by which they are to be interpreted? 
Has he contributed anything whatever of importance to 
the knowledge of the subject? We regret to be obliged to 
answer :—We think he has not. We have met with but few 
things of any moment on his pages, that are either new or 
correct. His views of the structure of the book and the laws 
of interpretation, are essentially such as have been advanced 
by other writers, and are, we believe, in the utmost degree 
mistaken: while his subordinate theories and explications 
generally, in place of being original, are a mere reproduction 
of those which have long been entertained by German com- 
mentators. This will be made apparent by a consideration of 
the assumptions on which he founds his work, and the views 
which he gives of the meaning of the principal symbols. 

I, The first and most important of the hypotheses on which 
he proceeds is, that the Apocalypse is a poem, and an epopee. 
This is not a mere uninfluential conjecture, designed only to give 
an air of elegance and dignity to the book; but is the ground, 
in a large degree, of all his other hypotheses, and the motive 
of the explications which he assigns to a chief part of the 
symbols. It is the reason that he regards the apostle as him- 
self inventing the symbols, and designing them for the mere 
decoration of his work, in place of their being revealed to 
him in vision. It is among the reasons also doubtless, that he 
regards it as written mainly to console the church of the first 
century ;—not to make known a succession of events that 
were to take place through a long tract of ages; that he assigns 
its composition to the reign of Nero; that he applies the 
symbols of a great part of the visions to events of the Jewish 
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war under that prince, and the subversion of Rome ; and that 
he treats portions of the prophecy as mere episodes, designed 
rather to detain and amuse the reader, than to foreshow the 
great events they are employed to represent. If mistaken 
accordingly, in that hypothesis, his whole theoretical scheme 
and explication rest on a false basis. 

What then is the ground on which he assumes that the 
Apocalypse is a poem, and an epopee? Is it that it has the 
modulation, or regular alternation of long and short syllables, 
which is an essential element of poetry, and constitutes one 
of its specific differences from prose? Not in the least. 
Though a Greek can, no more than an English composition, 
be a poem, without modulation, there is no pretence that the 
Apocalypse exhibits the slightest trace of that peculiarity of 
verse. It is in that relation, precisely like other didactic and 
descriptive prose, without metrical harmony. This he admits. 


“Tt is now agreed, as has more than once been stated, that the 
Apocalypse is a book of poetry. Not that it is rhythm, or composed 
in heroic verse ; but still it is essentially, in its very mode of con- 
ception, plan, and diction, a poetic work. Poetry is the characteris- 
tic of nearly all Hebrew prophecy ; and why should not the Apoca- 
lypse, written by a Hebrew, be poetic? And if it be, all the rules 
and principles which apply to the figurative language, the allegory, 
the symbol, the peculiar diction of prophetic prophecy, must be ap- 
plied to the interpretation of the Apocalypse.”’—Vol. i. p. 200. 


He asserts, however, that though “it has not any claim to 
the feet or measure of heroic verse, in the Greek or Roman 
classics,” it yet has the parallelism, which constitutes the chief 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry. “But it has everywhere 
more or less of the Hebrew parallelism thrown into its sen- 
tences. The writer, however, does not seem to have aimed 
at this, as a special object to which he had directed peculiar at- 
tention.” A decisive indication that he did not attempt to 
make his work a poem, even so far as that peculiarity might 
constitute it such; and acknowledged in terms that bespeak the 
vagueness of ideas and want of acquaintance with the nature 
of verse, to which the theory must obviously have owed its 
origin. To aim at a specific object, by directing to it a pecu- 
liar attention, is at least a species of parallelism, that has no 
claim to be considered as poetic. 
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“ As a Hebrew, and thoroughly imbued, as he certainly was, with 
a knowledge of the Hebrew prophets, who, for the most part, are 
also poets, he has fallen times without number into a rhythmus, like 
that which they exhibit.”—Vol. i. p. 147. 


The assumption that a work is a poem, because its author 
falls at times by accident, or unconsciously, into a rhythmus, 
seems sufficiently preposterous. But his proofs are more un- 
poetic than histheory. He presents the following as an ex- 
ample of this accidental measure. 


** And straightway I was in the Spirit, 
And lo! a throne set in heaven, 
And one was sitting upon the throne, 
And he who sat resembled a jasper and a sardius, 
And a rainbow round the throne was like an emerald, 
And round the throne were four and twenty thrones, 
And on the thrones sat four and twenty elders, 
Being girt round with vestures of white, 
And on their heads were golden crowns.” —Vol. i. p. 147. 


It is apparent from this and his other examples, which he 
has varied from the original by the omission and insertion of 
words, to give the lines a more suitable length, that he has 
mistaken a shortness of sentences, and resemblance in struc- 
ture, for rhythmus, than which no two things are more distinct 
and diverse. Rhythmus in poetry denotes the measure of the 
feet in a line; or that combination of long and short syl- 
lables, by which the time required for the pronunciation of the 
successive lines is the same ; and by his own admission, there- 
fore, is wholly unknown to the Apocalypse. The nature of 
the adjustment of syllables by which that equality of time, and 
the similarity of movement which it secures, is attained, is 
seen from the elements of which it consists, in English epic, 
and some other species of verse. It requires, in our language, 
not only an equality of the lines in length, or number of feet, 
and an alternation of long and short syllables; but a cesura 
also, or pause, at a nearly regular interval in each line ; and a 
cadence or stroke on the last syllable, by which the last syl- 
lable of each division of the line is prolonged beyond the 
space it occupies when pronounced as prose. Of the casura 
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in each series of modulated syllables or line, Pope’s versifica- 
tion presents many elegant specimens, such as the following: 


“ Rapt into future times—the bard begun ; 
A Virgin shall conceive—a Virgin bear a Son! 
From Jesse’s root—behold a branch arise, 
Whose sacred flower—with fragrance fills the skies, 
The etherial spirit—o’er its leaves shall move, 
And on its top—descends the mystic Dove. 
Ye heavens! from high—the dewy nectar pour, 
And in soft silence—shed the kindly shower ! 
The sick and weak—the healing plant shall aid, 
From storm a shelter—and from heat a shade ; 
All crimes shall cease—and ancient frauds shall fail, 
Returning Justice—lift aloft her scale, 
Peace o’er the world—her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed Innocence—from heaven descend.” 


There are similar pauses also in the modulation of blank 
verse, though with greater variations of distance from the 
first foot in the line. Thus in the introduction of Paradise Lost. 


“Of man’s first disobedience—and the fruit,— 
Of that forbidden tree—whose mortal taste,— 
Brought death into our world—and all our woe,— 
With loss of Eden—till one greater man— 
Restore us, and—regain the blissful seat— 
Sing, heavenly muse—that on the secret top,— 
Of Oreb or of Sinai—didst inspire— 
That shepherd who—first taught the chosen seed— 
In the beginning—how the heavens and earth— 
Rose out of chaos “ 





There is an elegant example of this swell and subsidence in 
the movement, in Eve’s reply to Adam. 


“S-veet is the breath of morn—her rising sweet,— 
With charm of earliest birds :—Pleasant the sun— 
When first on this—delightful land he spreads— 
His orient beam—on herb, tree, fruit, and flower— 
Glistering with dew :—Fragrant the fertile earth— 
After soft showers—and sweet the coming on— 

Of grateful evening mild—Then silent night— 

With this her solemn bird—and this fair moon— 

And these the gems of heaven—her starry train—” 
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There is thus a perpetual pulsation or swing in the modula- 
tion of verse, like the vibrations of a pendulum, by which the 
syllable on which the pause takes place, and the last in the line, 
are prolonged beyond the space assigned them in prose; and 
it is this measured and balanced movement by which the pe od 
employed in the pronunciation of the lines is determined and 
made uniform, that in epic verse is denominated its rhyth- 
mus. But nothing whatever of this modulation exists in the 
lines which Mr. Stuart offers as an exemplification of it. They 
are as wholly without the pause, as they are without a musical 
alternation of feet, and cadence, or prolonged stroke at the termi- 
nation. 

Nor have they anything more of Hebrew parallelism than 
of musical modulation. Each line expresses a proposition that 
is peculiarly its own. There is not a single instance either of 
repetition or resemblance like the parallelism of the following 
passage : Isaiah li. 7, 8. 


1. 
“‘Hearken unto me ye that know righteousness ; 
The people in whose heart is my law ; 


9 
ve 


Fear not the reproach of men, 
Neither be ye borne down by their revilings ; 


3. 
For the moth shall consume them like a garment, 
And the worm shall eat them like wool ; 


4. 
But my righteousness shall endure for ever, 
And my salvation to the age of ages.” 


He has thus obviously overlooked the nature of parallelism, 
as well asof rhythmus, and mistaken for them a mere termina- 
tion of each sentence in a succession, within the limits of a 
line, and a similarity in simplicity and neatness of structure, 
which are no more peculiarities of poetry than of prose. On 
that theory many other portions of the Scriptures, which no 
one ever imagined to be poetic, are as fully entitled to that 
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ula. denomination as those parts of the Apocalypse which he quotes. 
the Such are the first verses of John’s gospel : 
ine, 
and “In the beginning was the Word, 
od And the Word was with God, 
ond And the Word was God. 
h The same was in the beginning with God. 
pd All things were made by him, 
the And without him was not anything made 
hey That was made. 
ical In him was life, 
‘mi- And the life was the light of men, 
And the light shineth in darkness, 
han And the darkness comprehendeth it not.” 
hat 
r of Is there any poetic attribute in the lines offered by Mr. Stuart 
ing as a specimen of rhythmus and parallelism that does not exist 
equally in these? Much of John’s gospel, and first epistle, admits 
aseasily a similar arrangement in short lines; but it were pre- 
posterous on that account to regard them as poetic. The 
genealogies of Matthew and Luke admit such an arrangement. 
We add two other passages which he alleges as poetic in their 
structure : 
“ And they sang a new song, saying, 
Worthy art thou to take the book and open its seals, 
For thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, 
Out of every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation, 
And hast made us kings and priests unto God, 
Aud we shall reign upon the earth.” 
“These are they who have come out of great distress, 
Who have washed and cleansed their robes in the Lamb’s blood ; 
Because of this they are before God’s throne, 
And day and night they serve him in his temple ; 
* And he who sitteth on the throne will pitch his tent over them. 
- They shall not hunger, neither shall they thirst, 
a Nor sun, nor burning heat shall fall upon them, 
re, For the Lamb in the midst of the throne shall feed them, 
In He shall lead them to fountains of living water ; 
no And God shall wipe all tears from off their eyes.” 
Vol. i. p. 148. 
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These passages, though inaccurately translated, are marked 
by great beauty of thought, and expressed with simplicity and 
strength; but they have nothing whatever either of the rhythm 
of Greek and English, or the parallelism of Hebrew verse. 

He alleges, as another reason for regarding it as a poem, 
that it is adorned with the usual embellishments of poetry, 
similes, metaphors, and other figures. 


“ Every one acquainted with Hebrew poetry knows well that 
parallelism, or bimembral divisions, constitute its most prominent 
feature. Next stand lofty select figurative language, frequency of 
metaphor, and allegorical representations. I will not say that the 
diction in the Apocalypse is in general as lofty and select as that of 
Isaiah, but I may truly say that in frequency of metaphorical and 
figurative expression, and in the use of symbols, it exceeds any and 
all of the prophets. The world of imagery in which it lives and 
moves, has no complete parallel in the Scriptures.”—Vol. i. p. 147. 


And he represents it, in a subsequent passage, as having 
“the essential characteristics of all prophetic poetry, viz 
figure, simile, symbol, and peculiar diction.” P. 153. The 
misapprehension of the nature of figures, and misjudgment 
respecting their frequency in the Apocalypse, which he dis- 
plays in these passages, surpass, if possible, his misconceptions 
in respect to rhythmus and parallelism. 

There is not a solitary simile in the Apocalypse in which the 
object of comparison and the particulars of the resemblance 
are largely described, as is invariably the usage of the poets 
in the comparisons which form the chief ornament of their 
works, and are employed especially for embellishment ; such, 
for example, as Homer’s similitude of the fall of a warrior 
in battle, to that of a tree :— 


“ He fell as falls an ash 
Which on some mountain visible afar, 
Hewn from its bottom by the woodman’s axe, 
With all its tender foliage méets the ground. 
So Imbrius fell.” 
Iliad, B. xiii., Cowper’s Translation. 


And the comparison of the Ajaces in upholding and stripping 
him of his armor, to two lions bearing off a goat :— 
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** As two lions bear, 
Through thick entanglements of boughs and brakes, 
A goat snatched newly from the peasants’ dogs, 
Upholding high their prey above the ground, 
So either Ajax, terrible in fight, 
Upholding Imbrius high, his brazen arms 
Tore off.” —B. xiii. 


Of the same kind are all the chief similes of Milton; such as 
his resemblance of the fallen angels floating on the abyss, to 
leaves and sedge :— 


“On the beach 
Of that inflamed sea, he stood and called 
His legions, angel forms, who lay entranced 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallambrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High overarched imbower : or scattered sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion armed 
Hath vexed the Red Sea coast, whose waves o’erthrew 
Busiris and his Memphian chivalry, 
While with perfidious hatred they pursued 
The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 
From the safe shore their floating carcases 
And broken chariot-wheels. So thick bestrewn 
Abject and lost lay these, covering the flood, 
Under amazement of their hideous change.” 


Paradise Lost, B. i. 


His comparison of them, also, in their ascent, at his summons, 
from the deep, to a cloud of locusts :— 


“ As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son in Egypt’s evil day 
Waved round the coast, upcalled a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts warping on the eastern wind, 
That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darkened all the land of Nile ; 
So numberless were those bad angels seen 
Hovering on wing, under the cope of hell, 
’*T wixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires, 
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Till at a signal given, the uplifted spear 

Of their great Sultan, waving to direct 

Their course, in even balance down they light 
On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain ; 

A multitude like which the populous North 
Poured never from her frozen loins to pass 

Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sons 
Came like a deluge on the South, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian sands.’”’—Book i. 


Of this kind are many of the similes also of the Hebrew 
prophets; such as the following : 


Like as the lion growleth, 
Even the young lion, over his prey ; 
Though the whole company of shepherds 
Be called together against him, 
At their voice he will not be terrified, 
Nor at their tumult will he be humbled ; 
So shall Jehovah, God of Hosts, descend to fight 
For Mount Zion, and for his own hill. 
Isaiah xxxi. 4. 


As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
Fluttereth over her young ones, 
Spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
Beareth them on her pinions ; 
So Jehovah alone did lead him, 
And there was no strange God with him. 
Deut. xxxii. 11, 12. 


As when a hungry man dreameth, and lo he seemeth to eat, 
But he awaketh, and his appetite is still unsatisfied ; 
And as a thirsty man dreameth, and lo he seemeth to drink, 
But he awaketh, and is still faint, and his appetite still craving ; 
So shall it be with the multitude of all the nations 
Which have set themselves in array against Mount Zion. 
Isaiah xxix. 8. 


Other beautiful examples occur in Isaiah lv. 10, 11, and 
Psalm cxxxiii. 3. 


Instead of similes like these, which are the most conspicu- 
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ous embellishment of the poets, the comparisons of the Apoca- 
lypse are few, and of the simplest kind ; such as of the smoke 
of the abyss, to the smoke of a furnace; the power of the 
locusts, to the power of scorpions; their shapes to those of 
horses ; their faces, to the faces of men: their hair, to the hair 
of women; their teeth, to those of lions; and the sound of 
their wings, to the sound of many chariots of horses rushing 
to battle. In place, therefore, of being eminently character- 
ized beyond the ancient prophets by the use of the simile, it is 
got in any degree distinguished by the frequency of that 
figure, and presents no specimen of its full and most elegant 
form. 

He is in equal error in his estimate of its other figures. Of 
the prosopopeeia and allegory, it has not a solitary specimen ; 
and of the metaphor, none in its symbolic parts, except in the 
tiles of the Redeemer, and but few in other passages; such as 
the denomination of the Holy Spirit, the seven spirits, Chap. 
i. 4; Christ’s promise that he will make him who overcomes 
a pillar in the temple of God, iii. 12; the threat that he would 
fight with the Nicolaitans with the sword of his mouth, ii. 16 ; 
the use of the word stumbling-block, to denote temptation, ii. 
14; and of seal, instead of suppress, x. 4, wash instead of jus- 
tify, i. 5, and pierce, i. 7, and depths, ii. 24. 

No mistake could be greater, or indicate a more astonishing 
inattention to the character of the book, than the imagination 
“that in frequency of metaphorical and figurative expres- 
sion... it exceeds any and all of the Hebrew prophets.” 
There are few parts,of the sacred volume that have a less 
title in that respect to be regarded as poetic. In his attempt, 
then, to demonstrate that it is a poem, from its abounding in 
poetic embellishments, he proceeds on a misapprehension alike 
of the nature of poetry, and of the peculiarities of the Apoca- 
lypse. 

But in addition to rhythmus and figure, he regards its sym- 
bols as a proof thai it is a poem. He exhibits “ figures, 
simile, symbol, and peculiar diction,” as “the essential charac- 
teristics of all prophetic poetry.” But a symbol is not neces- 
sarily poetic, any more than a simile, metaphor, or allegory. 
Are the orations of Demosthenes poetry, because they are 
adorned with bold and beautiful similitudes, metaphors, and 
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personifications? Are those of Cicero, Chatham, and Burke? 
But if those figures do not render a composition poetry, why 
any more should “symbol?” In order that a symbol should 
be poetic, it must be described in a poetic manner. If the 
language in which it is delineated be not metrical, it is no more 
poetry, than a prose description of any other agent or agency. 
The assumption that the description of a representative agent 
must necessarily be poetic, is as groundless as that any other 
delineation and narrative must be of that character. It im- 
plies that description itself is necessarily poetic ; which is as 
wide of the truth, as it were to assume that its nature renders 
it incapable of a poetic form. Symbols, then, are not necessa- 
rily poetic. Neither are all the symbols of the ancient pro- 
phets of that character. The visions of Daniel are symbolic; 
but no one can persuade himself that they are poetry. They are 
at the utmost distance from the parallelism of Job, the Psalms, 
Jsaiah, and the other prophets. Ezekiel’s vision of the temple 
and its measurement, Chap. xl.—xlviii., is symbolic ; but no 
composition in the Old Testament has a less title to be regard- 
ed as a poem. The repetitions and variations, indeed, of 
parallelism, and the use, which is not infrequent in it, of one of 
the terms in a metaphorical sense, are wholly incompati- 
ble with the severe accuracy and simplicity which charac- 
terize the descriptions of symbols, and are indispensable to 
their truth and intelligibleness. Double delineations essen- 
tially differing from each other, and exhibiting only a general 
resemblance, would render their interpretation hopeless, from 
an impossibility of determining which were their genuine 
features. 

He is thus wholly mistaken in respect to each of the grounds 
on which he claims that the Apocalypse is a poem ;—misjudg- 
ing the nature of rhythmus and parallelism ; ascribing to the 
work a great frequency of metaphors and other figures of which 
it is almost wholly destitute ; and a that symbols are 
necessarily poetic. 

The reasons he offers of his dente, that the Apocalypse is 
an epopee, are as unsatisfactory, as the grounds on which he 
pronounces it a poem. 


“[ have called this work an Epopee, because it has all the leading 
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qualities of such a work—continued action of the deepest interest, 
wonderful actors, great events, much display of imagination and fan- 
cy, poetry in respect to its conceptions and diction, a general unity 
of design, and catastrophes of higher import and more thrilling inter- 
est than all the catastrophes of other epics united. It is useless to dis- 
pute about names ; but I do not see how any one can show the im- 
propriety of the name that I have employed, merely from the fact 
that circumstantially the Apocalypse differs from the Iliad, A£neid, or 
the Paradise Lost.”—vVol. i. p. 190. 


But unity of design and rapid action do not constitute a 
composition an epopee. They are characteristics in as large 
a degree of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, as they are of 
the Apocalypse. If they alone render a writing an epic, 
then histories generally, biographies, voyages, novels, are en- 
tiled to that denomination. A narrative, or descriptive exhi- 
bition of agents and agencies, must be in verse, in order to be 
anepic. Nor is it enough that a composition in verse has 
unity of design, agents, and rapid action, to entitle it to that 
denomination. They are characteristics of dramas as well as 
epics. A poem, to be an epic, must be historical ;—a narra- 
tive of agencies that have already been exerted, or that are 
supposed to have been exerted, in which the agents are de- 
scribed as they acted their respective parts and met their 
several good or evil allotments. But the Apocalypse is not 
such a history. It is a representation of the future, in place 
of anarrative of the past; and a representation through agents 
and objects of a different species or order, from those which 
they denote ;—a peculiarity wholly unknown to the epopee, 
in which the actors always appear in their own persons. Of 
all the forms, therefore, that poetry or prose ever assumes, 
there is no species that is at a greater distance from the epic, 
than the Apocalypse. 

The theory which he puts forth with so much confidence, 
and makes a principal ground of many of the constructions he 
places on the visions, is thus not only unauthorized, but so 
wholly the work of mere fancy, as to excite surprise that any 
one could for a moment persuade himself of its truth. Instead 
of indicating, as he seems to imagine, superior perspicacity, a 
delicate sense of the beautiful, and elegant cultivation, it be- 
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speaks a want of acquaintance with the first elements alike of 
poetry and rhetoric, and a most singular inattention to the 
characteristics of the Apocalypse. 

His rashness in this theory presents a singular contrast to 
the cautious investigation of every theme, which he represents 
as essential to the thorough critic. In urging the study of the 
apocryphal books of the second and third century as an auxi- 
liary to the interpretation of the prophecy, he says :— 


“ How exceedingly different such a slow and gradual process of 
gaining a knowledge of the apocalyptic style and method is, from 
that which judges of John’s meaning by 4 priori reasoning, determin. 
ing what he does mean, by what they think he ought to mean, or by 
judging hastily and lightly from mere appearances and first impres. 
sions, or from mystical and cabalistic views—no one needs to be 
told who is a just and proper judge of these matters. It surely is not 
every tyro, who can well explain the Apocalypse. Well will it be, 
‘indeed, if solid scholarship and several decades of study, can even 
begin to afford the requisite explanations. It is the manner of the 
book which makes this difficulty,—the manner as viewed by us during 
our first impressions, and without due preparation for reading it.”— 
Vol. i. p. 126. 


I]. The next theory which he advances and makes an im- 
portant ground of his interpretation is, that the symbols were 
invented by the apostle, in place of being exhibited to him, 
as he describes them, in vision. He regards them as founded 
on certain great facts, of which the apostle was apprised, and, 
perhaps, suggested by some picture or exhibition presented to 
him on the scroll; but represents them as mere drapery, 
wrought by the apostle’s fancy, to display and adorn realities 
of which he had gained a knowledge through other means. 


“* My object thus far has been principally to show that substantial 
facts lie at the basis of the Apocalypse ; and that this basis is not a 
mere imaginary or poetic conception. On this, John has indeed 
erected a new and splendid edifice, adorned in many ways, and 
especially with ornaments suited to the oriental taste. This is in 
keeping with the country and the culture of the author. His Epopee, 
like most other productions that bear such a name, has its founda- 
tion in facts and truths, which are of high importance. We might 
even say of John’s work that it is founded on truths of the highest 
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possible significance and importance, not only to the churches then 
in being, but to those of every age and nation. 

“So far now as these are essentially concerned, imagination and 
poetic fancy have nothing to do. The truths are assumed, and declared 
plainly and unequivocally. ‘They constitute, if one may so express 
it, the person. A secondary question and one the next in order, is, 
What constitutes the DRAPERY or costuME ? To the consideration 
of this subject or question we must now proceed. 

“ All symbol is of course drapery. It is the thing signified which 
is person ; but the way and manner of signifying it, when imagery 
and symbols are employed, is merely the fashion of the costume. 
How has John managed these 2? What credit is due to him, if he be 
exhibited on the theatre of esthetics 2 What rank does he hold as to 
fancy, and imagination, and descriptive style, and arrangement, and 
skill in the disposal of all the machinery (sit venia !) of the piece ?— 
Vol. i. p. 179. 


His views of the nature of the facts and truths which were the 
basis of the apostle’s invention, and of the sources whence he 
drew his knowledge of them, are seen from the following pas- 
sage : 


“So far, then, as circumstances, preparatory to the vision, are 
concerned, we may and should regard the whole as a reality. Neither 
of these pertains merely to the symbols of the book. 

“How mach, then, which the~book discloses in the vision, belongs 
to reality? What and how much is drapery, and what is person ? 

“ A minute and circumstantial answer to these questions will not 
be expected here, and is not needed. The great leading truths in- 
volve the subordinate ones; and it will, therefore, be enough to 
glance at them. 

“] would comprise within the design of the proem to the Apoca- 
lypse, the instructions, consolations, and admonitions, intended for 
the Asiatic churches. The form of the seven epistles belongs appro- 
priately to John, who has carried trichotomy through the whole, and 
followed in all of them the same general model of arrangement. 
But the substance of the instruction here communicated I should not 
hesitate to ascribe to the charge which he received in vision from the 
great Head of the churches. This is truly or faithfully conveyed 
or exhibited ; but the drapery receives its hue and its shape from the 
plastic hand which furnishes it. 

“Next, as to the first catastrophe. The destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the fall of the Jewish persecuting power, are truths or facts, 
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about the reality of which he can have no doubt, who reads Matthew 
xxiv. Mark xiii. Luke xxi. The first part of the Apocalypse, 
chap. iv-xi., is occupied with this theme. The subordinate truths are 
that the Jews will be punished in a great variety of ways, and by a 
series of protracted judgments ; that most of them will become more 
obdurate and rebellious, under the rebukes and judgments of heaven ; 
and finally, that Christians will have warning, and will escape from 
the general destruction. . . . Such are the prominent and leading 
truths here taught, and all these are taught by a succession of 
splendid symbols.” 

“ The second catastrophe has an ample basis, as to the principal 
fact which it discloses, in the Old Testament and in the New. .. . 
But as to the subordinate parts of this generic truth, it is plain that 
John assumes the fact, that the beast and false prophet, combined 
with Satan, are more formidable, and more lasting and active enemies 
to Christianity, than those brought to view under the first catastrophe. 
Hence he dwells upon them longer, although the process of their 
punishment is less copiously described. 

“ No one, now, well versed in the use of symbols and prophetic 
imagery, will think in this case of seeking for individual, minute, 
historical application of all that is exhibited in the symbols. The 
exhibition is so managed, that a consistency and concinnity is pre- 
served throughout, for the sake of verisimilitude, and in order to give 
pleasure tothe reader... .. . The apparent action of the symbols 
is in accordance with the nature of the symbols; while the tout en- 
semble is merely indicative of a great, a dangerous, a trying, anda 
long continued contest, which ends at last in a complete overthrow 
of the heathen power and all its coadjutors.”—Vol. i. pp. 173, 174. 


He thus refers to the apostle’s fancy and invention the 
whole system of symbols which are employed to represent 
the things which they reveal, and ascribes to him the credit 
of the skill which they display. They have nothing of reality, 
he holds, but the facts and truths of which John had gained a 
knowledge from the discourses of Christ, or the Old Testa- 
ment; and they constitute “a new and splendid edifice,” 
which the apostle himself erected, “on that basis ;” and such 
is his representation throughout his volumes. “If John be 
allowed to go beyond the bounds of real and actual existences, 
in order to adorn and render impressive his compositions, why 
may he not follow his imagination out, and present all the 
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glowing pictures which it portrays?” Vol. i. p. 183. “ Along 
with matters of fact, I must also class the presence of John 
in the isle of Patmos, the appearance of Christ to the eye of 
his mind while in a state of ecstasy; and along with these, 
the message for substance to be conveyed to the churches, 
and then the succession of phenomena that follow.” Vol. i. 
p.172. That by the symbolic phenomena he means, not 
the symbols themselves as described by John, but only some- 
thing which suggested them to his fancy, is seen from the 
following passage. 


“Tt should be noted here, moreover, in respect to the supposition 
that the armies of locusts and horsemen were represented to John by 
paintings, i. e. by the drawing of sketches upon the pages of the 
book with seven seals, that this seems to be out of all reasonable 
question, inasmuch as it appears to be impossible ; and so of the 
thunders, and of many other things that belong to the first cata- 
strophe. The probability appears to be, that John is to be regarded 
as only reading the description upon the leaves of the opened book, 
or as hearing it from his angel-interpreter: just as he heard. the 
number of the horsemen, Rev. ix. 16. More probable still it seems 
to my own mind, that John saw, on the leaves of the book, either 
certain symbols, or words, which suggested ideas that led his 
own mind to form its conceptions of the locusts and horsemen.” — 
Vol. i. p. 183. 


What now are the grounds on which he founds this as- 
sumption? What are his reasons for thus detracting from the 
whole of the prophetic part of the Apocalypse, the character 
of anew revelation, and reducing it to the rank of a mere 
work of human fancy? Does he find any authority for it in 
the Apocalypse itself? Does he allege any acknowledgment 
or intimation from the apostle, that the vast system of symbols, 
which he represents as displayed to him in vision, and to 
which he ascribes so high a significance, was the mere efflo- 
rescence of his own fervid imagination, contrived to garnish 
and aggrandize certain facts and truths of which he had 
become aware through other channels? Nothing of the kind, 
He does not even affect to offer any ground for its support. 
He merely puts it forth as his belief, and alleges nothing in 
apology for it, except his persuasion that similar arts and 
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deceptions were employed by other prophets to dignify and 
embellish the events they wished to celebrate. This is assum. 
ing an extraordinary authority over the word of God. It is ar. 
rogating a right arbitrarily to reject, modify, or reverse its repre- 
sentations as a lawless fancy, a false taste, or a presumptuous 
theory may prompt; which excites no surprise in interpreters 
who openly disown the Scriptures as a divine revelation ; but 
is solecistical in the utmost degree in one who still ascribes to 
them that character; and absolutely inexplicable in one who 
truly and intelligently receives them as the work of inspira. 
tion. In what license have the most rash and unscrupulous of 
the German naturalists indulged in the mutilation or perversion 
of the sacred word, that transcends this? On what ground, 
‘ consistently with his assumption, can he object to the most 
extravagant of the theories by which they have attempted 
to set aside those miracles or doctrines of the New Testament 
in which he still professes to believe? Or what rebuke can 
he administer to those of his pupils who may think proper to 
follow his principles tothe results to which they have carried 
the foreign speculatists, whom he seems to deem it his highest 
honor to imitate and resemble ? 

But his assumption is not merely gratuitous. It is in contra- 
diction to the apostle’s express representations. In the title 
of the book he exhibits the revelation as embracing all that 
was signified to him by the interpreting angel, whose special 
office it was to explain the symbols ; and represents his attesta- 
tion of it as extending to the word of God, the testimony of 
Jesus, and whatever he saw, to which indisputably is to be 
referred all the objects which he describes as having been 
seen by him in the visions. In the conclusion of the book 
also, he represents himself as having seen the things that are 
described in the words of the prophecy, chap. xxii. 8; and 
exhibits Christ as pronouncing a blessing on him who keeps 
the words of the prophecy of the book ; interdicting his seal- 
ing its words; and testifying that if any one add to them, God 
will add to him the plagues that are written in the book; andif 
any one take from them, God will take his part from the tree of 
life, and from the holy city which are written in it. These pas 
sages most unequivocally exhibit the revelation as embracing 
alike the whole series of symbolic agents, objects, actions, and 
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voices that are described, and words that are recorded in the 
volume; and the ratification of it by the Redeemer at its 
close, chap. xxii. 18-20, extends to its words as well as its 
things. No room therefore, whatever, is left for the supposi- 
tion that the apostle himself invented the scenery, agents, and 
actions, or a large part of them, after the visions had passed. 
It is asirreconcilable with his attestation and the testimony of 
Christ, as the assumption were that the whole is a fiction. 
And this indeed is the construction which Mr. Stuart himself 
places on the title of the prophecy. He says, the word 
dwoxadrulic, “means a revelation of an extraordinary nature, a 
disclosure of things to come, made by special divine arrange- 
ment and aid ;” and interprets dciZa as denoting “to show 
or exhibit anything to the evidence of the senses ;” and onpduvew 
to indicate or show “by signs or symbols ;” and in his exposi- 
tion of chap. xxii. 8, he represents the apostle as saying he 
“saw these things, because most of the disclosures were made 
by symbols which were seen by the prophetic eye.” By his 
own explication, therefore, his exhibition of the symbols as the 
invention of the apostle, is in contradiction to the prophecy 
itself. 

It is equally inconsistent with the apostle’s representation, 
that several of the symbols were shown to him, and explained 
by the attending angels; such as the wild beast, and woman, 
described in chap. xvii., and the New Jerusalem, in chap. xxi. 
If they were shown to him by the angel, they cannot have 
been his own mere ideal fictions; and had they been invented 
by himself, as a drapery of the facts and truths which they 
symbolize, he clearly would not have needed an angel to in- 
terpret to him their meaning. To suppose him to have con- 
trived them without any perception of their adaptation to in- 
dicate the agents and events which they are employed to 
foreshow, is to assume that they have no such adaptation, and 
is thence to deny to him all skill in their contrivance, of which 
Mr. Stuart is so desirous he should have the credit, and to 
render it absurd in the reader to ascribe to them any import-, 
ant significance. 

It is in contradiction to-the representation of the Apoca- 
lypse, and Mr. Stuart’s admission respecting it, that it is a 
hew and extraordinary revelation. There is no indication in 
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the prophecy that any revelation was made to the apostle, except 
what was made in the visions which he saw, and through the 
symbolic agents and objects that were displayed to him in 
them ; and most emphatically, there is no indication that any 
revelation of what is foreshown by the symbols, was made to 
him, except what was made through the symbols themselves, 
and the explications of them given him by Christ, by the living 
creatures, the elders, the attending angels, and the voices from 
the throne. There was no revelation, for example, made to 
him of the slaughter of the witnesses, except what was made 
through the symbols of that slaughter ; nor any of their resur- 
rection, except what was made through the vision of their 
resurrection. If no revelation, then, was made through the 
symbols themselves; if, as Mr. Stuart assumes, they are mere 
drapery, devised by the apostle, to dress and adorn facts and 
truths which he had learned through other means, then no 
revelation whatever was made to him in the visions. How 
clear this is, may be seen from the statement Mr. Stuart him- 
self gives of the sources from which he regards the apostle as 
having drawn his knowledge of the facts and truths, of which 
the symbols were contrived by him as a drapery. “As to 
the first catastrophe; the destruction of Jerusalem, and the fall 
of the persecuting power, are truths or facts about the reality 
of which he can have no doubt who reads Matth. xxiv., Mark 
xiii., Luke xxi. The first part of the Apocalypse, chap. iv.-xi., 
is occupied with the same theme.” “ The second catastrophe 
has an ample basis, as to the principal fact which it discloses, 
in the Old Testament,and inthe New.” Vol.i. p. 173. If,then, 
as he thus represents, the apostle drew the facts and truths 
which are set forth by the symbols, from revelations that had 
been made to the ancient prophets, or by Christ in the dis- 
courses which are recorded in the gospels, not from the sym- 
bols themselves, it is manifest that no revelation whatever was 
made to him in the visions, and the — representation of the 
Apocalypse is a deception. ’ 

But his hypothesis is as irreconcilable with many of the 
acts and events of the visions, as it is with the apostle’s re- 
presentation of the Apocalypse as a new prophecy. What 
act in more flagrant contradiction to it can be imagined, than 
the representation, chap. v., that the things about to be un- 
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veiled, symbolized by the sealed book, were wholly unknown 
and undiscoverable by creatures ; and that the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah alone possessed the right and power to break 
its seals, and reveal its contents to the various orders of intel- 
ligences, whose representatives were present? What more 
extraordinary farce can on that supposition be conceived, than 
his representation of himself as weeping that no one was found 
worthy to open the book, and exhibition of one of the elders 
as interposing to apprise him that the Lion of the tribe of Ju- 
dah was to break its seals? Or if already aware of all that 
they disclosed, what could be more groundless and ridiculous 
than the representation that he fell down in grateful homage 
to the angel for showing and interpreting the symbols? All 
those acts imply that he drew his know!edge of the things re- 
vealed from the symbols themselves, and their exposition by 
the angels ; that he felt a profound curiosity to behold them 
and learn their import ; and that he regarded the things which 
they revealed as of the utmost significance. The supposition 
that those acts and representations are mere fictions, is a fla- 
grant impeachment of his integrity. Such fabrications are as 
inconsistent with uprightness, as they are with intelligence and 
skill as an artist. 

His attempt to apologize for the apostle’s thus ascribing vi- 
sions and symbols to inspiration which were the work of his 
own fancy, by alleging that the ancient prophets used an equal 
license in their delineations, in place of mitigating, augments 
the difficulty. Could he prove that others have been guilty of 
misrepresentation, it would furnish no justification of the de- 
ception which he imputes to the apostle. But his accusation 
of the ancient prophets is as gratuitous as his impeachment is 
of the apostle. He alleges the 18th Psalm as an example of 
a fictitious exhibition of a series or course of providential acts, 
as a single and miraculous interposition. 


“In the composition of the Apocalypse, there is a continuous series 
of vision and symbol, from beginning to end. How much of all this 
is the mere costume of the piece, depending on the pleasure of the writer, 
who is in the state already described? Or how much is to be con- 
sidered as having a proper historical basis, i. e. as founded upon 
facts which are narrated? For example; are the state of exile at 
Patmos, the day of the vision, the Christophany, the rapture into 
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heaven, the vision of God and of surrounding angels, the sealed book, 
the Lamb, and other like things to be regarded as proper realities, 
which are merely described ? or are all these to be considered as the 
mere costume with which the mind of the writer has invested the 
piece in order to render it attractive and impressive ? 

“Examples may be adduced that would seem to support an affirma. 
tive answer to the last of these questions. If we peruse attentively the 
18th Psalm, we shall soon see that the picture there given of the descent 
of the divine Majesty, of his bowing the heavens, shaking the earth, rid. 
ing upon a cherub, surrounding himself with dark clouds, and lightning, 
and thunder, scattering the enemies of David by hailstones and coals 
of fire, laying bare the deepest abysses of the sea, and drawing the 
chosen king out of many waters; that all this is plainly costume. 
The simple truth that lies under all these symbols is, that God ap. 
peared for David, i. e. manifested his favor towards him oftentimes and 
in an extraordinary manner, and delivered him from enemies and 
persecutors. So the inscription to the Psalm bids us to interpret it, 
and so v. 17-20 plainly and unequivocally declare that it must be 
interpreted. No one who well understands the nature of poetry and the 
use of symbols will object to this view ; and surely no one can regard 
all this as in any measure derogatory to the dignity and truthfulness 
of the sacred writings. Is the Apocalypse, now, only a more pro- 
tracted series of symbols which are of the like nature? Are the 
visions themselves, and all the objects of them, merely the drapery 
thrown around the body of truth that lies within? Do ail these 
things depend merely on the judgment and imagination of the writer, as 
to the manner in which he should so develope the views which he 
entertained as to be most impressive and attractive ? 

** Many would start back, perhaps, from such a result, fearing that 
it would at once strip the Apocalypse of all claim to be considered as 
a true revelation? Yet the 18th Psalm, and many other pieces of the 
like nature, belong no less to the Scriptures, because they exhibit 
much that is symbol, and which is consequently no more than costume. 
But if there be symbol, let it be remembered that something must be 
symbolized ; if there be drapery or costume, there must be some per- 
son which is invested with it. A passage of Scripture like Ps. xviii., 
6-16, is not the less-significant because it is made up of a series of 
symbols; I might truly say that it is the more significant, be- 
cause the impression made by it is much more vivid than what could 
be made by plain and simple prose. 

“ Even so it might be with the Apocalypse. If it were all like so 
many parables, or all clothed merely in the poetic garb which a vivid 
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imagination had woven, it would not alter any important part of the 
instruction which it now conveys. All the change which would be 
made by this mode of composition, and its consequent exegesis, would 
be, that the circumstances which attend the composition of the work 
must not be regarded as historic realities, but as merely imaginary 
conceptions for the purpose of giving vivacity and interest to the 
piece ; while the actual doctrine inculcated, or disclosures made, would 
remain the same, whether we assumed this mode of composition, or 
the one which takes for granted, that many of the things stated, 
and having a relation to the main composition, are founded in real 
fact. 

“ With such views, I feel less interest in the question about the 
extent of symbolical representation in the Apocalypse than some 
writers have done. We have a great mass of examples, in the 
Hebrew prophets, which would serve at once to show that a writing 
loses nothing of significance because it is made up of symbols. All 
parables, allegories, and fables, are made up of symbols ; but surely 
they are not more destitute of meaning than plain, direct, simple 
speech. Nor would it derogate from the Apocalypse, in respect to 
anything very important, were we to suppose that all its modes 
of representation are merely symbolical, its visions as well as its 
imagery. 

“Thus much to allay the fears of some, as to the credit of the book 
when thus considered. But I should not do justice to my own con- 
victions were I to stop here. After all that can be said in favor of 
such a view, I am persuaded that it will not stand the test of a fair 
scrutiny.” —Vol. i. pp. 170, 171. 


And he proceeds to state, that instead of regarding the whole 
representation as a mere fiction, he saw “no good reason to 
deny that John was, as he affirms, in the Spirit, on the Lord’s 
day ;” that “along with matters of fact,” he also classes his 
presence “in the isle of Patmos, the appearance of Christ to 
the eye of his mind, while in a state of ecstasy, and along with 
these the messages for substance to be conveyed to the 
churches, and then the succession of symbolic phenomena 
that follow,” by which he means, not the symbols themselves 
of the written Apocalypse; but, as he indicates on a subse- 
quent page, “either certain symbols or words,” beheld by the 
apostle, “on the leaves of the book, which suggested ideas 
that led his own mind to form its conceptions” of those which 
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he has described ; while the other facts and truths that are the 
basis of the Apocalypse, he regards the apostle as having 
drawn from the Old Testament, or the discourses of Christ.— 
Vol. i. pp. 172-183. 

He thus asserts that the ascription to God in the 18th Psalm, 
of a miraculous interposition, is a fiction; ascribes the same 
character to “ many other pieces” of the Old Testament ; and 
alleges these as a justification of his assumption that the sym- 
bols of the Apocalypse are a mere artificial and gratuitous 
“costume, with which the mind of the writer has invested the 
piece, in order to render it attractive and impressive.” There 
is not, however, the slightest reason either in the inscription 
or in the narrative of the Psalm, for the assumption that it is 
not truly descriptive of a miraculous intervention of God en- 
throned in the clouds, with tempest, lightning, thunder, a de- 
luging rain, and an earthquake, to deliver the Psalmist from 
an attempt by Saul and his other enemies to destroy him. 
Nor is the supposition that there was no such interposition 
consistent with the Psalmist’s veracity. If the Almighty had 
not descended and delivered him in that extraordinary manner, 
he ascribes to him acts which he never exerted ; and repre- 
sents himselfas distinguished by an interference of the greatest 
awfulness and grandeur, of which he was never the object! 
But what grosser violation of truth can be imagined, than 
the representation of such a fiction as a reality? How can 
.such a fabrication be more innocent than the ascription to God 
of any other supposititious miracles? His truth is not in the 
least protected by the supposition that God had often deliver- 
ed him from danger, and in singular ways; nor that he had 
delivered him from those who are mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion of the Psalm. In order to the truth of the narrative, the 
interposition and deliverance must have been such as are 
ascribed to the Almighty. It is not enough, for example, to 
secure the veracity of the evangelists in their narrative of the 
resurrection of Christ, that he in fact rose from the dead. 
His resurrection must have been at the period, accompanied 
by the circumstances, of the nature, and to the end which 
they relate, in order to their truth. He must have risen from 
a death by crucifixion. He must have risen from a sepulchre 
in a garden; a sepulchre in which no other body had been 
laid ; a sepulchre whose entrance had been closed by a stone, 
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and sealed ; a sepulchre watched by a Roman guard, station- 
ed to prevent attempts by his disciples to remove his body. 
He must have risen at the dawn of the third day after his 
crucifixion. His resurrection must have been immediately 
preceded by the visible descent of an angel, who rolled the 
stone from the portal of the sepulchre, and sat on it, and whose 
presence was perceived by the guard, and struck them pros- 
trate with awe and terror. It must have been a resurrection 
to immortal life, not as was that of Lazarus and the young 
man of Nain, to a life like that which he had lived anterior to 
his death. It must have been a resurrection that demonstrated 
him to be the Son of God with power, and led to his exalta- 
tion to the throne of the universe. To suppose all or any of 
these or other peculiarities of his resurrection are a mere fic- 
tion, having nothing as their basis but the mere fact that he rose 
from the dead, without consideration whether it were to another 
mortal life, or to immortality ; to the station of a subject, or to 
the throne of the Supreme Ruler; were to impeach the nar- 
rators of the grossest misrepresentation, and present the most 
insuperable obstacles to a reliance on their testimony. In like 
manner the narratives by the other sacred writers of miracu- 
lous interpositions of the Almighty, can be entitled to no cre- 
dence, unless his interpositions were of the nature which they 
represent. The theory on which Mr. Stuart proceeds, would, 
at a stroke, erase from the Scriptures every trace of a miracu- 
lous agency, and convict their writers of a system of misre- 
presentation and deception, that has no parallel in any other 
history ! 

It is no exculpation of him, that he believes, or professes to 
believe, the inspiration of the Apocalypse and other Scrip- 
tures. He does indeed profess, though in a timid and hesitat- 
ing manner, as though aware it was to discredit him in the 
judgment of the German rationalists, whom he seems ambitious 
to conciliate—Vol. i. pp. 167, 172, that notwithstanding this 
theory, he still regards the Apocalypse as inspired. But the 
question is not whether he professes to believe, or really be- 
lieves its inspiration, but whether the assumptions on which he 
proceeds are not inconsistent with that belief, and a direct ex- 
hibition of the book as a mere human contrivance. It will, 
doubtless, to German rationalists, seem singular, that while he 
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adopts their theories, and follows them in his interpretation, he 
rejects the conclusions which they obviously involve. It is not 
a mark of sound scholarship, or refined taste, to intermix pro- 
fessions of faith, with endeavors to establish positions that di- 
vest it of all rationa) support. They openly acknowledge 
their rejection of the Apocalypse as a revelation, and treat the 
pretence that it is a prophecy, as a fiction. Thus Ewald— 


“John accordingly in depicting celestial visions,” in conformity 
with the conceptions of the Jews of that period —* feigned that what- 
ever he desired, and hoped might take place, was shown to him in 
heaven by an attending angel.’” 

“‘ His design was to describe in one lucid and beautiful series, all 
both which the pious and faithful disciples of Christ hoped, and the 
impious, and especially the tyrant, dreaded ; which conceptions of 
future events he drew from the ideas of the age, partly as they are 
exhibited in the discourses of Christ, Matt. xxiv., xxv.; partly as 
they were formed in the church soon after Christ’s death: of all 
which, however, the source is to be sought in the expectations of the 
Jews of the time, transferred under a fairer veil to Christ. He 
invented nothing absolutely new and unheard before, but labored 
only to delineate the present expectations of his age, in a regular 
series, and with vividness and elegance, in order to the consolation 
of Christians who were suffering persecution.’ 

“Tt seems, therefore, mest judicious to conclude, that John, the author 
of the book, was actually banished by Neroto Patmos, and that as he had 
cheered himself, whilst there, with the hope of a happier time soon to 
come, on being released from the island after Nero’s death, he wrote 
what he had hoped for while there, and with joy saw had already in 
part taken place, in order that he might animate others also with a simi- 


1 Tales igitur visiones celestes depicturus Iohannes, ¢. 4-22,5. quecunque 
futura esse cupit et sperat, omnia sibi in coelo angelo comite monstrata fingit. 
Comment. in Apoc. p. 12. 

2 Consilium vatis erat, omnia et piis fidelibusque Christi asseclis speranda, 
et impiis, tyrannis potissimum metuenda uno ordine dilucido et pulchro 
describere. Quas rerum futurarum imagines ex notionibus evi sui hausit, 
prout partim in Christi sermonibus (haud tarén in Johannis evangelio), Matth. 
xxiv. 25, leguntur, partim mox post Christi obitum in orbe Christiano formate 
erant; omnium vera fons in Judeorum tum temporis expectationibus puriore 
velamine ad Christum translatis querendus est. Novi prorsus et prius inauditi 
nihil finxit Johannes, in eo tantum elaborans, ut expectationes evi illius 
puriores ordine certo compositas, et coloribus vividissimis depictas in Christi- 
anorum oppressorum solamen pulchre describent.—P. 16. 
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lar hope ; for that the author wrote after having returned from Patmos 
is apparent from the verb in this passagz, chap. i. 9, which is in the 
imperfect, and from the subject of the whole book. There is a fiction 
therefore in his pretence that that which he now wrote in considera- 
tion of what was passing, he then received in the same form by in- 
spiration. A similar fiction, however, all the prophets used, and 
rightfully.” 


The views advanced in these passages of the origin and 
object of the book, are obviously the same as those entertained 
by Mr. Stuart; and the influence assigned them by Ewald 
in its interpretation the same as he gives them. He differs 
from that author in nothing of moment, except that he still 
regards the Apocalypse as inspired, because, it seems, he be- 
lieves the apostle drew the facts and truths which are its basis 
from the earlier Scriptures, or the discourses of Christ. In- 
stead of cautious investigation, adherence to the legitimate 
laws of interpretation, or a just sense of the authority of the 
divine word, he appears to have adopted this crude and infidel 
hypothesis without any appreciation of its nature, and to have 
flattered himself that the air of profound research and happy 
discovery with which he puts it forth, would win his readers 
to its reception, and procure him the applause perhaps of 
superior discernment and originality. 


Ill. His theory of the nature of symbols is equally obnox- 
ious to objection. He says: 


“John’s Epopee ... has its foundation in facts and truths, 
which are of the utmost importance. . . They constitute, if I 
may so express it, the person. A secondary question is, What 
constitutes the drapery or costume? ... All symbol is, of 


' Consultissimum igitur videtur statuere, Johannem libri scriptorem vere in 
Patmum a Nerone delegatum esse, et cum ibi spe letioris mox venturi tem- 
poris se solatus esset, post Neronis mortem ab insula dimissum, que in insula 
Speraverat, et mox non sine letitia ex parte jam evenire videbat, scripto man- 
dasse, ut alios quoque eadem spe erigeret ; auctorem enim reducem demum e 
Patmo scripsisse et ex hoc ipso loco apparet (cf. tysvépqv imperfectum), et ex 
totius libri argumento apparet. Igitur inest quidem fictio quedam, ex qua 
auctor se que nunc pro temporis ratione scribit, ea jam tum eadem forma 
> accepisse sumit; sed tali fictione omnes prophete jure utuntur.— 
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course, drapery. It is the thing signified which is person; but the 
way and manner of signifying it when imagery and symbols are em- 
ployed, is merely the fashion of the costume.”—Vol. i. p. 179. 


It has hitherto been held that the actors in allegories and 
dramas represent the persons whose parts they act; and 
the costumes they assume, the dresses which are supposed to 
be appropriate to those persons. Mr. Stuart, it seems, has 
carried his cultivation of zsthetics to such an extent as to re- 
fute that hypothesis, and discover that the actors, so far from 
being representatives of persons, are, like their dresses, 
mere drapery! By his definition, accordingly, the seven- 
headed dragon is not—to take his application of that symbol—a 
representative of Satan, but only a drapery that bears the 
name of that malignant agent; its sweeping its tail through 
the heavens and dragging a third of the stars to the earth, is 
not representative of some act which he exerts, but only the 
costume of an agency; and its casting water as a river 
from its mouth after the woman, is the mere dress of an act, 
instead of a representative act itself! What a profound 
mastery he thus displays of themes that have hitherto baf- 
fled the perspicacity of critics! What nice discriminations of 
the minute differences of things! What a sharpened percep- 
tion of adaptation to delight the sensibilities of the cultivated! 

From this definition it obviously follows that there are no 
agents or agencies exhibited in the Apocalypse, and no pro- 
phetic indications, therefore, of the future. The whole series 
of symbols is converted into mere drapery, without the remot- 
est hint who or what the persons or objects are which it en- 
velops, or that it envelops any person or objects whatever! 
After reaching this climax, he should have dismissed the work 
as unworthy of further notice. It is unbecoming an intelli- 
gence capable of such an unparalleled discovery, to waste the 
labor of so many years in the explication of what is ascertained 
to be an unmeaning pageant ! 

In spite, however, of this theory, he relapses into the assump- 
tion, that facts and truths are in some manner indicated by the 
symbols, and not infrequently that they are the representatives 
of agents. Yet in his definition of the law on which he regards 
them as used in that relation, he equally denies that they 
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are representatives of specific or individual agents and 
agencies. 


“ Generic, and not specific and individual representations, are to be 
sought in the Apocalypse.” —Vol. i. p. 203. “If it be said that still 
he may have sketched some of the most striking and prominent events 
with some good degree of individuality, where in the Apocalypse, I 
ask, are such sketches to be found ?_ Characteristics he does indeed 
draw occasionally, which may be individually applied, e. g. of the 
beast and of the false prophet. But when he comes to symbolize the 
downfall of these, all is in the most general way, as any one may see 
who will read the 16th and 19th chapters.”—Vol. i. p. 204. “No 
one well versed in the use of symbols and prophetic imagery will 
think of seeking for individual, minute, historical applications of all 
that is exhibited in the symbols.” —Vol. i. p. 174. 


By this rule, then, no symbolic agent is to be regarded as 
denoting any specific or individual agent or agents; no sym- 
bolic act, as representing any specific act, or series of acts; 
and no symbolic scene or place, as symbolizing any specific 
place, as the scene of the generic agents or agencies which a 
symbol may indicate. No individual agents, accordingly 
agencies or places, are denoted by the symbols of the Apoca- 
lypse. There clearly then is no certainty that any specific 
place on the earth is the place indicated by the symbols, nor 
even that this world is the scene of any of the generic things 
which they are employed to denote; or that men are the 
agents whom they generically represent. For aught that ap- 
pears from the symbols themselves, some other planet may be 
the locality, and some other race the agents. What a rich 
group of corollaries this principle of hermeneutics wraps - 
within its drapery! Compared to it, the great laws of the 
material universe, developed by Newton, are without signifi- 
cance. It implies that there may be another planet inhabited 
by a fallen and mortal race ; that the eternal Word may have 
assumed their nature and died in order to their redemption ; 
and if, as he holds, Jews mean Jews, that there may be Jews 
there anda J erusalem, and Romans and a Rome; a Satan, a 
dragon, a wild beast and false prophet, a persecution of the 
righteous, a first resurrection, a millennium, and a Gog and 
Magog, and their slaughter and judgment. For the Apoca- 
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lypse at least implies that the represented scene is the scene 
of such agents, objects, and actions as they denote, if they have 
any import whatever. His explication, accordingly, of the 
syinbols, as denoting things, of which Judea, Asia Minor, and 
Italy were the scene, and Jews and Romans, of our world, 
the agents and subjects, is, on his theory of a generic repre. 
sentation, wholly without authority. 

In direct contradiction, however, to this theory of a generic 
representation, and in equal error, he proceeds in many of his 
interpretations on the assumption that the symbol and thing 
symbolized are of the same species or order. Thus he ex- 
hibits the image of the beast as denoting a literal image, and 
its mark a literal mark; a material city as indicating a literal 
city ; an earthquake a literal earthquake, and a hail-storm, hail. 
But that is in direct contravention of the explanations which 
Christ and the interpreting angels give of several of the sym- 
bols; at war with the application which he himself makes of 
many of them; and in every relation impracticable and absurd. 
For it implies that the seven-headed dragon, instead of repre- 
senting Satan, as he alleges, or some other agent or agents, 
represents a creature or creatures precisely like itself, of such 
stupendous size and strength, as to be able to sweep with its 
tail one-third of the stars of heaven from their stations, and 
cast them to the earth; for the stars must mean on his hypo- 
thesis real stars, their dejection a real dejection, and the earth 
the real earth, as well as the dragon a real dragon. In like 
manner, the seven-headed and ten-horned wild beast, must denote 
a creature, or race of creatures, precisely like itself; and the 
agency it is exhibited as exerting, precisely such an agency 
of such a monster, or monsters; and the locusts and horsemen 
must indicate the existence of countless multitudes of such 
compound and hideous natures. Mr. Stuart undertakes to 
apologize for the apostle’s apparent ill taste in depicting such 
monster creatures, by asserting his right to allow his fancy its 
full scope in the invention of drapery for the facts and truths 
which he employed those symbols to invest. He had indicated 
a far juster comprehension of their nature, had he seen the 
palpable and resistless refutation which they form of the 
theory on which he proceeds in this class of his expositions 
and felt that they were not improbably employed for the put- 
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pose of guarding against that hypothesis, and leaving inter- 
preters without excuse for following it in their explications. 
The use of fictitious and monster symbols shows most clearly 
that the agents which they denote must be of a different 
species from themselves. ‘The interpretation of several of the 
other symbols is embarrassed, on that theory, with almost 
equal difficulties. The third horseman, for example, in place 
of denoting famine, as he alleges, must indicate a horseman, 
or horsemen, precisely like himself, mounted on black steeds, 
holding balances, and accompanied by utterances like those 
pronounced on his going forth, respecting the prices of wheat 
and barley, and not injuring oil and wine; the sealing of the 
hundred and forty-four thousand must signify a literal sealing, 
instead of indicating, as he assumes, that the sealed were to 
be preserved from slaughter ; and the woman robed with the 
sun, crowned with twelve stars, with the moon under her feet, 
and crying in the efforts of childbirth, must represent such a 
woman, in place of the church, as he interprets that symbol. 

And finally, in addition to these erroneous and contradictory 
definitions and laws, he in other passages exhibits symbols as 
having no representative office whatever, either generic, 
specific, or as drapery; and confounds them with similes, 
metaphors, and allegories, which are used merely to illustrate 
and adorn facts and truths that are presented to the reader 
independently of those figures. ‘Thus he describes “ the world 
of imagery in which” the Apocalypse “lives and moves,” as 
having no complete parallel in the Scriptures ;” affirms “that 
in frequency of metaphorical and figurative expression, .. . it 
exceeds any and all of the Hebrew prophets ;” represents 
Ezekiel as from beginning to end almost an unbroken series 
of symbolical representations ;—mistaking manifestly his alle- 
gories for symbols ; and treats Christ’s parables and similitudes 
as “a method of teaching altogether of the like nature with 
that of using symbol in prophecy :”—confounding figures whose 
office is mere illustration, with symbols that are representative 
of agents and agencies. 

What a complication of errors and inconsistencies are his 
speculations on this subject! first emptying the symbols of all 
meaning whatever, and converting them into mere drapery ; 
next divesting them of their office as representatives of indi- 
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vidual agents and events, and assigning them only a generic 
meaning ; thirdly, making them representatives whenever 
they have a symbolic office, of things of the same genus or 
order as themselves, instead of a different and analogous class; 
and, finally, reducing them from their station as representatives 
to the rank of mere comparisons! Can anything be more 
apparent than that he has neither a just understanding of their 
nature nor of his definitions of them, or the laws which he 
proposes for their interpretation ? 


IV. Thetheory which he advances respecting the structure 
of the Apocalypse, and denominates its numerosity, and espe- 
cially its trichotomy, or the threefold division of its parts, is 
equally exceptionable. 


“ The Apocalypse throughout, with scarcely any exception, is s 
arranged, that either the number 3, or else 7, 4, 10, 12, and (if paral. 
lelism be counted) 2, control its modes of development, i. e. the 
arrangement of its parts, greater and smaller, the grouping of its 
objects, the assignment of attributes to them, the epexegetical clauses, 
and the order of action, main and subordinate. Above all, the num. 
ber THREE stands conspicuous in the whole plan, in all its parts, 
considerable or minute. Next to this stands the so called sacred 
number seven, then four, then twelve, and lastly ten. Parallelism, as 
exhibited in Hebrew poetry, not of the strictest kind, but of that which 
is more free from rigid rule, reigns nearly everywhere. But I do not 
reckon this as a part of the numerosity of the book. ll critics are 
now agreed that the Apocalypse is poetic in its very genius and na 
ture. It is not, indeed, in Greek or Latin measure. But it is sub. 
stantially of the same nature with Hebrew poetry, as to its diction, 
its symbols, and the whole round of its ideas. Yet few, if any, have 
undertaken to trace even the evidences of Hebrew parallelism or 
stichometry in it ; and almost none speak of its numerosity, with the 
exception of Ewald and Ziillig, who have disclosed some small part 
of it.”—Vol. i. pp. 130, 131. 


To this hypothesis he attaches a high importance, and makes 
it the ground of the explication which he assigns of many of 
the visions. 


“If the preceding exhibition of this subject ’’—that the Apocalypse 
is a poeem—“ is correct and accordant with the real state of facts, some 
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important consequences, as to interpretation, stand connected with it. 
Above all, the trichotomy of the Apocalypse stands pre-eminent in this 
respect. It settles the question whether there is more than one cata- 
strophe in the book. ‘This is a great question. It decides, moreover, 
in regard to subordinate parts of the book, which are of like tenure, 
how far they extend, and in many cases whether they sustain a near 
relation to each other. _It extends itself to the interpunction of very 
many passages, deciding how the writer grouped them in his own 
mind, and how we also should group them, and, consequently, how 
we should distribute the interpunction........ In fact, the hasty 
reader, and even any one who does not enter minutely upon the exa- 
mination of the book, can scarcely conjecture how much the smaller 
points of interpretation, as well as not a few of the larger, are 
affected by the numerosity of the book” ...... 

“] know of no writer who has paid any very particular attention 
to the traits of numerosity in the Apocalypse, except Zillig. ... . 
Trichotomy, with him, scarcely acts any considerable part in the ar- 
rangement ; and all the work down to chap. xx. he refers to the 
destruction of Jerusalem only....... 

“T hope that I may, without subjecting myself toa charge of arro- 
gance, be permitted to say, that if the views above given respecting 
numerosity are correct, then the study of the book, for the future, 
should be carried on under auspices somewhat different from those 
which have hitherto attended it. It is only an intimate knowledge of 
its relations, and of the relative and mutual adjustment of all its parts, 
which can ever lead to a true and satisfactory interpretation of the 
Apocalypse.””—Vol. i. pp. 149, 150. 


Yet nothing.can transcend the groundlessness of the fancies, 
and obviousness of the misrepresentations, by which he at- 
tempts to verify this hypothesis. In the first place, were there 
such a distribution of topics as he represents, of what possible 
significance could it be, if, as he assumes, the symbols them- 
selves, thus exhibited in a threefold division, are mere drapery, 
and not representatives of real agents, agencies, orevents? If 
they are but an unmeaning pageant,—a vast cavalcade of 
shadows,—can it add to their importance that they flit by us 
in groups of threes instead of twos, or of fours in place of 
fives ? 

But in the next place, his division of the prophecy into 
groups of threes, is founded largely on his own explication of 
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the symbols ; and thence as the meaning he assigns them is, 
with scarcely an exception, totally mistaken, is wholly ficti- 
tious. Thus, in his hypothesis, that there are three great 
catastrophes, he assumes that the symbols of the seals and 
trumpets, chap. iv.—xi., represent the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
and those of chap. xii.-xix., the overthrow of pagan Rome, in 
respect to both of which he is wholly in error. 

Thirdly, his ascription of a threefold division of topics to 
many of the passages which he alleges as exemplifying it, is a 
palpable misrepresentation. Thus, in order to make three 
divisions of the prologuey as he denominates the first four 
chapters, he omits: Ist, the title ; 2d, the statement that Christ 
sent an angel to show the symbols to John; 3d, the relation 
that John attested the word of God, the testimony of Christ, 
and whatever he saw; 4th, the blessing pronounced on those 
who keep the words of the prophecy. Next, he presents 
chap. i. 4-8, which he denominates the dedication of the work 
to the churches of Asia, as the first of the divisions. But it 
includes: Ist, the apostle’s salutation of the churches; 2d, 
ascriptions of glory to the Redeemer who loved us, and has 
washed us in his blood, and made us kings and priests unto 
God ; 3d, a prediction that he shall come in the clouds, and 
every eye shall see him, and all the kindreds of the earth shall 
wail because of him; and 4th, a proclamation of his attributes 
in verification of that prediction: most palpably four subjects 
instead of one. His second division, which he denominates 
the Christophany, consists of chap. i. 9-20. But that embraces: 
Ist, John’s narrative of his exile in Patmos for the word of 
God ; 2d, his description of the mode in which the manifesta- 
tion of Christ to him took place ; 3d, the relation of Christ’s 
first address to him; 4th, his description of Christ’s person and 
the symbols with which he was attended; 5th, the effect on 
him of the vision ; 6th, Christ’s annunciation of himself, and the 
act by which he restored the apostle to consciousness; 7th, 
his direction of the apostle to write what he had seen; 8th, 
his explanation of the stars and the candlesticks: eight sub- 

.jects instead of one. His third division consists of the seven 
letters to the churches ;—forming together nineteen subjects in 
place of three. What can be more palpable than that his divi- 
sion of them into three is wholly arbitrary, the mere work of 
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fancy, and in total disregard of facts? He says, in respect 
to it : 


“The portions, a and b,’’—the first and second, consisting, the one 
of four, the other of eight distinct parts,—‘ are too short and too 
terse with descriptive matters, to permit of subdivision ; but not so 
with the epistles. Each of the latter is divided into three parts ; (a) 
A description of him who addresses the churches, by the mention of 
some of his attributes. (b) Disclosure of the characteristics of each 
church, with appropriate admonitions or reproofs. (c) Each epistle 
closes with excitement to obedience, rendered more urgent and 
efficacious by promises of reward, or by threatenings.”—Vol. i. p. 
132. 


This division, however, is wholly arbitrary. The first let- 
ter, for example, consists, lst, of the address to the messenger 
of the church at Ephesus; 2d, Christ’s annunciation, that he 
who holds the stars, and walks in the midst of the candlesticks, 
is the author of the letter ; 3d, his asseveration that he knows 
their works, and patience, and aversion to false apostles ; 4th, 
his disapproval of them, because they had left their first love ; 
5th, his exhortation to reform; 6th, his threat of punishment 
if they should not reform ; 7th, his notice of their hatred of the 
deeds of the Nicolaitans, and approval of it; 8th, his exhor- 
tation to all to hear what the Spirit says to the churches; 
9th, his promise to him that overcomes :—nine distinct parts 
as manifestly as that there are three, or any other number. 

The epistle to the church at Smyrna differs from this, both 
in the nature of its subjects, and their number. After, Ist, an 
address to the messenger; 2d, Christ’s annunciation of himself 
as the author of the letter; 3d, his declaration that he knows 
their works ; follow 4th, an exhortation not to fear what was 
to befall them; 5th, a forewarning that they were to be per- 
secuted ; 6th, an exhortation to fidelity, with a promise of a 
crown; 7th, an exhortation to all to hear what the Spirit saith 
to the churches; 8th, a promise to him that overcomes. In 
like manner, the epistle to the messenger of Pergamos consists 
of eight parts instead of three ; and the letters to Thyatira and 
Sardis, Philadelphia and Laodicea, instead of three subjects or 
divisions each, exhibit ten. 

But these misstatements in regard to the epistles, are faint 
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and without significance, compared to the portentous misre- 
presentations and absurdities which mark his theory of what 
he denominates the more, or episodes of the catastrophes. 


“‘ Enisode I name that which arrests the progress of the main 
action for any considerable time, and diverts our attention to some. 
thing which is but indirectly connected with it. The first catastro. 
phe comprises three episodes: viz. (a) The sealing and safety of the 
144,000 Jewish followers of the Lamb, chap. vii.; () The appear. 
ance of an angel who gives assurance of the speedy fall of the hostile 
power which wages war with the saints, and commissions John to 
utter new predictions, when the contents of the book with seven seals 
shall have all had their accomplishment, chap. x. ; (c) Preparation 
for the speedy consummation of the catastrophe, by guarding the 
most holy place against destruction, . . . and also by the aggravated 
sins of persecutors against the two martyr witnesses, who make their 
appearance in order to admonish and warn them.”—Vol. i. pp. 132. 
133. 


But in the first place, there is no reference whatever in the 
prophecy, to the destruction of Jerusalem, which he denomi- 
nates the first catastrophe. It had taken place twenty-five or 
twenty-six years before the period of the visions. In the next 
place, the sealing of the hundred and forty-four thousand 
which he calls the first episode to that destruction, has not yet 
taken place, and cannot therefore either have arrested the 
Romans in the capture and demolition of that city, nor re- 
tarded the symbolization of its overthrow. . Thirdly, what he 
denominates his second episode, is the symbolization of the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century, and cannot therefore, any 
more than the other, have obstructed the capture of Jerusa- 
lem. Fourthly, his third episode embraces first, the symboli- 
zation by the measuring of the temple, of the work of the 
Reformers, in their discrimination of the worship instituted by 
God, from the superstitions and idolatries of the papal church; 
and secondly, of the slaughter and resurrection of the witness 
es which are yet future. What rélation of an episode have 
either of these to the conquest and devastation of Jerusalem 
in the first century ? 

His episodes,—chap. xiv., xvii., xviii., of the second catastro- 
phe—are equally supposititious and preposterous. In the first 
place, chap. xii-xix. have no reference to the subversion of 
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pagan Rome, which he regards as the second catastrophe. 
The city denoted by great Babylon, is not a commercial, but 
an ecclesiastical city,—the vast combination of nationalized 
hierarchies ; and in place of having been overthrown, as he 
assumes in the first century, or near that period, is still in sub- 
sistence. Next, with the exception of the flight of the angel 
with the gospel—who is still on the wing,—the events and 
agencies foreshown in chap. xiv., which he calls the first epi- 
sode, are future. The witnesses have not been raised from 
the dead, and sung a new song in commemoration of that 
event; Babylon has not yet fallen; the people of God have 
not been warned after her fall to come out of her ; the elect 
have not yet been gathered by the angels; nor have the co- 
adjutors and allies of great Babylon been assembled for judg- 
ment and destruction. Thirdly, his second episode, “the 
explanatory interlude in chap. xvii.,” in place of relating to 
pagan Rome, treats of great Babylon, the symbol of the na- 
tionalized hierarchies, and of the wild beast of ten horns, the 
symbol of the rulers of the ten kingdoms into which the 
western Roman empire is divided; each of which rose into 
existence after the subversion of paganism, and is still in 
subsistence. Fourthly, great Babylon, whose destruction is 
delineated in chap. xviii., is the symbol of the legalized hier- 
archies, whose fall is yet future. That symbolization, there- 
fore, cannot be an interlude, as he regards it, to a subversion 
of pagan Rome in the age of Nero. 

And finally, there is not a solitary instance among all the 
examples which he cites, in which there is the slightest ground 
to assume that the threefold division of the subject was adopt- 
ed for the mere purpose, as he represents, of ornament, or 
from a predilection for that number. It sprang from the na- 
ture of the subject itself, or from the diversity of things that 
are symbolized. Thus, the description of God as self-existent, 
—who was, and who is, and who is to come;—the wish of 
grace from him who is, and from the seven Spirits—the Holy 
Spirit—and from Jesus Christ ; the titles of Christ, the faith- 
ful witness, the first-begotten from the dead, and the ruler of 
the kings of the earth ; and the enumeration of his acts in re- 
deeming us,—loving us, washing us, and making us kings and 
priests,—all most obviously drew their threefold divisicn from the 
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nature of the subjects. In like manner, the acts of the elders,— 
their falling prostrate, their offering homage in that attitude, 
and their casting their crowns before the throne,—are mention- 
ed, because adoration involved those three acts. The angelis 
said to have taken the censer, and filled it with coals from the 
altar, and cast it to the earth, because the enumeration of those 
particulars was necessary to a just description of the act. The 
angels are said to have stood round the throne, and the elders, 
and the living creatures, to show that they were stationed 
without, and formed a vast circle aroundthem. The sea, the 
fish, and the ships are mentioned as affected by the burning 
mountain, because they denote the classes of persons and ob- 
jects which the agents symbolized by the mountain were to 
slaughter and destroy ; the sea, the people of the Roman em- 
pire ; the fish, their rulers; and the ships their cities; and 
such is the explication of all the others. 

Such are the discoveries of which he boasts on this subject; 
and which he trusts he may without arrogance say, are to 
cause “the study of the book for the future,” to be “ carried on 
under auspices somewhat different from those which have 
hitherto attended it.” What a gratuitous and labored misre- 
presentation of the prophecy! What an effort to exhibit that as 
an adventitious work of fancy and art, which had its orig 
necessarily in the nature of the subjects of which it treats! 
May we not also say, What a presumptuous attempt to add to 
the things that are written in the book, and pass off the fic- 
tion as one of its most peculiar characteristics! It were 
preposterous to imagine that the vast fabric which thus dissolves 
into dust at the faintest trial of its stability, can have been 
reared by him without a consciousness of its baselessness. He 
admits, indeed, that he is aware that some of the exampies he 
alleges to support his theory, will “not bear the test ofa thorough 
scrutiny, and that there is even something of the fanciful on his 
part in them.”—Vol. i. p. 144. This endee vor, however, to in 
fuse into the Apocalypse an element that would degrade it from 
the rank of an inspired work, and stamp on it the marks of a 
trifling and childish genius, is worthy of one who flatters himset! 
he has discovered that the symbols have no representative othee 
whatever, but are amere processi nol empty and unmeaning 
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His boast, moreover, of his originality, is as ill-founded as 
his claims are to accuracy. He has but slightly modified the 
theories of Eichhorn and Ewald, and expanded some of their 
errors into greater extravagance. Ewald, who is in a large 
degree a copyist of Eichhorn, divides the series of visions— 
chap. iv.-xxii. 5,—into three parts ; denominates chap. iii. the 
introduction or prologue ; assigns to some of the visions the 
mere office of more or episodes ; and exhibits all their sub- 
jects as grouped in sevens and threes. 


V. The views he entertains of the practical objects of the 
Apocalypse are essentially erroneous also. 


“ The practical object to be attained by writing the book, is easily 
distinguishable from the theme of the writer. Indeed, the main ob- 
ject to be attained, and the theme of the book, stand related to each 
other, as final end and means. The end sought for was, to encourage, 
console, and admonish Christians, suffering under bitter and bloody 
persecution, and sorely tempted to apostatize, or to act a timid and 
doubtful part. On every page of the book is this enstamped. 
From the commencement of the proem down to the completion of 
the epilogue, all is filled with promise and encouragement to those 
who are engaged in arduous and bloody strife.” —Vol. i. p. 156. 

“ The view which has now been given of the original and main 
design of the Apocalypse, and of the theme which was chosen by 
the writer for the accomplishment of this design, is more important 
than most readers may be prepared to consider it. The leading di- 
rection which must be given to the exegesis of the book, depends upon it, 
and several questions of a critical nature, which are highly impor- 
tant, stand connected with it. To advance the evidence that the 
view in question is correct, would be to recapitulate the whole con- 
tents of the Apocalypse. 1 cannot at present occupy my own time, 
or that of the reader, with doing this. I must content myself with 
simply saying, that the careful perusal of the book, independently 

f any theory of interpretation, first gave to me this view, and that 
this has been more confirmed by all subsequent study of it.” 
Vol. i. pp. 157, 158. 


But in the first place, this hypothesis is palpably erroneous, 
even on his explication of the prophecy. Ile regards the sym- 
bols of chap. iv.-xi. as employed in foreshowing or illustrating 
the war against the Jews, and capture and destruction of 
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and without significance, compared to the portentous misre- 
presentations and absurdities which mark his theory of what 
he denominates the more, or episodes of the catastrophes. 


“ Episode I name that which arrests the progress of the main 
action for any considerable time, and diverts our attention to some- 
thing which is but indirectly connected with it. The first catastro- 
phe comprises three episodes: viz. (a) The sealing and safety of the 
144,000 Jewish followers of the Lamb, chap. vii. ; (2) The appear- 
ance of an angel who gives assurance of the speedy fall of the hostile 
power which wages war with the saints, and commissions John to 
utter new predictions, when the contents of the book with seven seals 
shall have all had their accomplishment, chap. x. ; (c) Preparation 
for the speedy consummation of the catastrophe, by guarding the 
most holy place against destruction, . . . and also by the aggravated 
sins of persecutors against the two martyr witnesses, who make their 
appearance in order to admonish and warn them.”—Vol. i. pp. 132. 
133. 


But in the first place, there is no reference whatever in the 
prophecy, to the destruction of Jerusalem, which he denomi- 
nates the first catastrophe. It had taken place twenty-five or 
twenty-six years before the period of the visions. In the next 
place, the sealing of the hundred and forty-four thousand 
which he calls the first episode to that destruction, has not yet 
taken place, and cannot therefore either have arrested the 
Romans in the capture and demolition of that city, nor re- 
tarded the symbolization of its overthrow. Thirdly, what he 
denominates his second episode, is the symbolization of the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century, and cannot therefore, any 
more than the other, have obstructed the capture of Jerusa- 
lem. Fourthly, his third episode embraces first, the symboli- 
zation by the measuring of the temple, of the work of the 
Reformers, in their discrimination of the worship instituted by 
God, from the superstitions and idolatries of the papal church ; 
and secondly, of the slaughter and resurrection of the witness- 
es which are yet future. What relation of an episode have 
either of these to the conquest and devastation of Jerusalem 
in the first century ? 

His episodes,—chap. xiv., xvii., xviii., of the second catastro- 
phe—are equally supposititious and preposterous. In the first 
place, chap. xii-xix. have no reference to the subversion of 
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pagan Rome, which he regards as the second catastrophe. 
The city denoted by great Babylon, is not a commercial, but 
an ecclesiastical city,—the vast combination of nationalized 
hierarchies ; and in place of having been overthrown, as he 
assumes in the first century, or near that period, is still in sub- 
sistence. Next, with the exception of the flight of the angel 
with the gospel—who is still on the wing,—the events and 
agencies foreshown in chap. xiv., which he calls the first epi- 
sode, are future. The witnesses have not been raised from 
the dead, and sung a new song in commemoration of that 
event ; Babylon has not yet fallen; the people of God have 
not been warned after her fall to come out of her ; the elect 
have not yet been gathered by the angels; nor have the co- 
adjutors and allies of great Babylon been assembled for judg- 
ment and destruction. Thirdly, his second episode, “the 
explanatory interlude in chap. xvii.,” in place of relating to 
pagan Ror, treats of great Babylon, the symbol of the na- 
tionalized hierarchies, and of the wild beast of ten horns, the 
symbol of the rulers of the ten kingdoms into which the 
western Roman empire is divided; each of which rose into 
existence after the subversion of paganism, and is still in 
subsistence. Fourthly, great Babylon, whose destruction is 
delineated in chap. xviii., is the symbol of the legalized hier- 
archies, whose fall is yet future. That symbolization, there- 
fore, cannot be an interlude, as he regards it, to a subversion 
of pagan Rome in the age of Nero. 

And finally, there is not a solitary instance among all the 
examples which he cites, in which there is the slightest ground 
to assume that the threefold division of the subject was adopt- 
ed for the mere purpose, as he represents, of ornament, or 
from a predilection for that number. It sprang from the na- 
ture of the subject itself, or from the diversity of things that 
are symbolized. Thus, the description of God as self-existent, 
—who was, and who is, and who is to come;—the wish of 
grace from him who is, and from the seven Spirits—the Holy 
Spirit—and from Jesus Christ ; the titles of Christ, the faith- 
ful witness, the first-begotten from the dead, and the ruler of 
the kings of the earth ; and the enumeration of his acts in re- 
deeming us,—loving us, washing us, and making us kings and 
priests,—all most obviously drew their threefold divisicn from the 
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nature of the subjects. In like manner, the acts of the elders,— 
their falling prostrate, their offering homage in that attitude, 
and their casting their crowns before the throne,—are mention- 
ed, because adoration involved those three acts. The angel is 
said to have taken the censer, and filled it with coals from the 
altar, and cast it to the earth, because the enumeration of those 
particulars was necessary to a just description of the act. The 
angels are said to have stood round the throne, and the elders, 
and the living creatures, to show that they were stationed 
without, and formed a vast circle aroundthem. The sea, the 
fish, and the ships are mentioned as affected by the burning 
mountain, because they denote the classes of persons and ob- 
jects which the agents symbolized by the mountain were to 
slaughter and destroy; the sea, the people of the Roman em- 
pire ; the fish, their rulers; and the ships their cities; and 
such is the explication of all the others. 

Such are the discoveries of which he boasts on this subject ; 
and which he trusts he may without arrogance say, are to 
cause “the study of the book for the future,” to be “ carried on 
under auspices somewhat different from those which have 
hitherto attended it.” What a gratuitous and labored misre- 
presentation of the prophecy! What an effort to exhibit that as 
an adventitious work of fancy and art, which had its origin 
necessarily in the nature of the subjects of which it treats ! 
May we not also say, What a presumptuous attempt to add to 
the things that are written in the book, and pass off the fic- 
tion as one of its most peculiar characteristics! It were 
preposterous to imagine that the vast fabric which thus dissolves 
into dust at the faintest trial of its stability, can have been 
reared by him without a consciousness of its baselessness. He 
admits, indeed, that he is aware that some of the examples he 
alleges to support his theory, will “not bear the test of a thorough 
scrutiny, and that there is even something of the fanciful on his 
part in them.”—Vol. i. p. 144. This endeavor, however, to in- 
fuse into the Apocalypse an element that would degrade it from 
the rank of an inspired work, and stamp on it the marks of a 
trifling and childish genius, is worthy of one who flatters himself 
he has discovered that the symbols have no representative office 
whatever, but are a mere procession of empty and unmeaning 
draperies ! 
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His boast, moreover, of his originality, is as ill-founded as 
his claims are to accuracy. He has but slightly modified the 
theories of Eichhorn and Ewald, and expanded some of their 
errors into greater extravagance. Ewald, who is in a large 
degree a copyist of Eichhorn, divides the series of visions— 
chap. iv.—xxii. 5,—into three parts; denominates chap. iii. the 
introduction or prologue ; assigns to some of the visions the 
mere office of more or episodes ; and exhibits all their sub- 
jects as grouped in sevens and threes. 


V. The views he entertains of the practical objects of the 
Apocalypse are essentially erroneous also. 


“ The practical object to be attained by writing the book, is easily 
distinguishable from the theme of the writer. Indeed, the main ob- 
ject to be attained, and the theme of the book, stand related to each 
other, as final end and means. The end sought for was, to encourage, 
console, and admonish Christians, suffering under bitter and bloody 
persecution, and sorely tempted to apostatize, or to act a timid and 
doubtful part. On every page of the book is this enstamped. 
From the commencement of the proem down to the completion of 
the epilogue, all is filled with promise and encouragement to those 
who are engaged in arduous and bloody strife.””—Vol. i. p. 156. 

“ The view which has now been given of the original and main 
design of the Apocalypse, and of the theme which was chosen by 
the writer for the accomplishment of this design, is more important 
than most readers may be prepared to consider it. The leading di- 
rection which must be given to the exegesis of the book, depends upon it, 
and several questions of a critical nature, which are highly impor- 
tant, stand connected with it. To advance the evidence that the 
view in question is correct, would be to recapitulate the whole con- 
tents of the Apocalypse. 1 cannot at present occupy my own time, 
or that of the reader, with doing this. I must content myself with 
simply saying, that the careful perusal of the book, independently 
of any theory of interpretation, first gave to me this view, and that 
this has been more confirmed by all subsequent study of it.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 157, 158. 


But in the first place, this hypothesis is palpably erroneous, 
even on his explication of the prophecy. He regards the sym- 
bols of chap. iv.-xi. as employed in foreshowing or illustrating 
the war against the Jews, and capture and destruction of 
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Jerusalem, under Nero and Vespasian. But what possible 
adaptation had a prediction of those terrible calamities to give 
consolation to the people of God? It would not have been 
consolatory to the Jewish converts themselves. To suppose it 
would, is to contradict Christ’s prediction that it should be a time 
of great tribulation even to his disciples, who were to fly to 
the mountains, and escape the horrors of the siege and sack 
of the city. It would have had no adaptation to yield con- 
solation to the Gentile Christians, residing in other parts of 
the empire, and suffering persecution; as the persecutions of 
the period, out of Judea, if there were any, were the work 
of Nero and the Romans, not of the Jews of Judea, or else- 
where. 

His second division of the prophecy, embracing chap. xii.- 
xix., he regards as treating of the subversion of pagan Rome 
at the period of Nero’s fall, or soon after. But that was 
equally unadapted to give consolation to those who were suf- 
fering persecution, inasmuch as no subversion took place 
either in that or the following age. A prediction so imme- 
diately and conspicuously refuted, would have carried disap- 
pointment and despair to the persecuted, instead of consolation. 
Nor had it any more adaptation to yield them alleviation and 
encouragement, on the supposition that it denoted the fall of 
the pagan dynasty in the fourth century ; as first, the symbols 
of those chapters must, on that construction, have implied 
that the persecutions were to continue two hundred and fifty 
years; and next, the event showed that the fall of paganism 
and the legalization of Christianity brought no exemption to 
thé true people of God from persecution. So far from it, that 
was the period and occasion of the apostasy of the church at 
large, and commencement of a persecution of the true wor- 
shippers by civil and ecclesiastical rulers professing to be 
Christian, that has continued through more than fifteen cen- 
turies. But, finally, as he regards the subversion'of pagan 
Rome as involving the total destruction of that city, his theory 
that its annihilation was symbolized in order to give comfort 
and encouragement to the persecuted, is raised to a climax of 
falsehood and absurdity, by the fact that the total destruction 
of Rome has never yet taken place. What can surpass the 
infatuation of adopting a construction of the prophecy in such 
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contradiction to the known history of the church and em- 
pire ! 

But in the second place, his theory of the design of the 
prophecy is as inconsistent with the Apocalypse itself, as it is 
with his own explication of its symbols, and with history. 
As the object of the several visions was to make known to the 
church that which they reveal, and in the manner in which they 
reveal it: the design of the first vision was, to make known 
to the apostle that it was the incarnate Word who had raised 
him to a prophetic ecstasy, to show him his dominion over 
men, and direct him to write to the churches. The design of 
the epistles to the churches was to apprise them that it was 
the Redeemer who addressed them ; to impress them with his 
attributes and prerogatives as the ruler of his people; to show 
them that he had a perfect knowledge of their character; to 
warn them that he was to exercise an administration over 
them, by which their fidelity would be put to the severest 
trial; to exhort and command them to obedience; and to 
assure them that he should overwhelm with terrible judgments 
those who should revolt; but crown those with rewards who 
should prove faithful to the end. 

The design of chap. iv. and v. was to exhibit the Deity as . 
the author of the revelation that was to follow; to announce 
his peculiar attributes and relations which are the foundation 
of his rights and government; to exhibit the intelligent uni- 
verse as acknowledging and adoring him as the self-existent, 
the creator of all other existences, and entitled on the ground 
of his nature, relations, and works, to the homage of his in- 
telligent subjects ; to exhibit the exaltation of the incarnate 
Word to the throne of the universe, in consequence of his 
death and resurrection ; to manifest his title on that account 
to assume the revelation and execution of the divine designs 
in respect to the administration of our world; to represent 
the spirits of the redeemed in heaven and the angelic orders, as 
acknowledging his title to that office, and ascribing to him the 
rights and prerogatives of God; and the whole intelligent 
universe as ratifying the ascription to him of supreme glory, 
honor, and power. 

The object of the symbols of the first four seals, was to in- 
dicate the character and agency of the ministers of the church 
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through the long tract of ages that was to precede the advent 
of Christ ; first, as faithful and successful ; next, as ambitious, 
usurping, and tyrannical ; thirdly, as neglecting and adulterat- 
ing the gospel; and finally, as apostates to idolatry, and de- 
stroyers of their people. The symbols of the fifth seal exhibit 
the faith of the martyr-spirits, on their admission to heaven, 
in the Redeemer’s promise to vindicate their blood, by the 
overthrow of their enemies, and their surprise at his long 
delay ; and teaches that they are justified and admitted to 
rest, till the period of his advent arrives. Those of the sixth, 
foreshow that his coming is to be immediately preceded by 
terrible political agitations, tyrannies, and revolutions, and 
finally, the annihilation of the governments of the world; 
and is itself to be visible, and strike all orders of men with 
alarm and consternation. 

We might thus detail the design of the whole succession of 
symbols ; but this is sufficient to show the total error of his 
hypothesis. So far from its being the great object of the 
Apocalypse to give consolation to those who were suffering 
persecution under Nero,—twenty-five years or more before it 
was revealed,—its visions are employed chiefly, first, in pro- 
claiming the attributes and rights of God, which are the ground 
of his government ; and making known the great principles 
on which he was to conduct his administration of the world ; 
next, in foreshowing that the ministers of the church were to 
apostatize to idolatry, to unite with the civil rulers in usurping 
dominion over his prerogatives, and over the church, in pro- 
pagating a false religion, and in persecuting his true worship- 
pers, and were to hold their sway through a long succession of 
ages: thirdly, that tremendous punishments were to be inflict- 
ed on the nations, both pagan and Christian, and on the apos- 
tate church, but without working any reformation in their faith 
or worship; and, finally, that after a vast experiment thus 
through many centuries by which the character of*man is to 
be fully shown, and a public and infinite demonstration made 
that the salvation of those who are redeemed, is wholly of God; 
the Saviour is to descend ; raise his martyred witnesses, and 
all who shall have died in the faith, from the grave; destroy 
the usurpers of his throne, and their abettors; banish Satan 
to the abyss; and commence his reign over the earth, sanctify 
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its surviving inhabitants, and make it the dwelling place, 
through a long flight of ages, of righteousness and peace. But 
of these vast and majestic designs, Mr. Stuart has not caught 
a glimpse! They do not accord with his hypothesis that the 
apostle invented the symbols, and designed them as mere dra- 
pery of facts and truths which he had learned through other 
means. To get rid of their miraculousness, and support the 
pretence that they are a mere work of art, an object is as- 
cribed to them that is absurd on his own explication of them, 
and in flagrant contradiction to the representations of the 
prophecy itself. 

He puts forth these views as original. They are the same, 
however, as were long before given to the world by Ewald. 


“ As all the books of the New Testament were occasioned by the 
necessities of the times in which their authors lived, and of their con- 
temporaries, so John wrote not for the mere purpose of publishing a 
book, but with an especial design of aiding the Christians of his age, 
by teaching, exhortation, and threatening. A knowledge of what in- 
duced him to write will assist much in ascertaining the object at which 
he aimed, and the subject of his book. From the institution of the 
church down almost to the time at which Paul wrote the last of his 
letters, it appears that the Christians were hated and violently 
harassed by the Jews, both in Palestine and the provinces, though 
never proscribed or disquieted by imperial or provincial edicts. The 
aspect of things, however, was greatly changed after the year 64 ; for 
when Nero, to evade, as is said, the charge of having fired Rome, 
denounced the Christians as liaters of mankind and enemies of the pub- 
lic tranquillity, violent persecutions began to rage, not only at Rome, 
where Paul seems about that time to have been put todeath ; but also 
in the provinces. Scarcely had they triumphed over those dangers, 
when the flame of the Jewish war occasioned new vexations. . . . . 

“That believers, therefore, might not be too much terrified by 
those perils, nor injure the cause by apostatizing through fear, as 
they had begun, the suffering were to be consoled and encouraged, 
and the timid and wicked rebuked, by showing that those evils, how- 
ever terrible they seemed, would soon cease, and that ample rewards 
of fortitude and fidelity awaited the pious ; but the severest punish- 
ments those who should either desert Christianity through fear, or un- 
justly harass its professors. 

“That, however, he might the more easily on the one hand by giv- 
ing consolation, raise up and encourage hiscontemporaries who were 
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overwhelmed by those evils, and on the other, urge and excite by 
threats, John availed himself of an idea very familiar to the Chris. 
tians of the time, and that possessed and nerved them all,—I mean 
the idea of Christ’s coming. A conviction was deeply seated in their 
minds that Christianity was not long to continue as at first, feeble, de. 
pressed, and despised, but was speedily to be distinguished by a suc. 
cess proportioned to its merits. As this idea, however, thus expressed, 
affected the minds of men but slightly, it was associated with another 
that by the aid of images had a greater adaptation to persuade the 
unrefined of that truth. It was drawn from Jewish opinions respect. 
ing the Messiah, skilfully accommodated, however, to the genius of 
Christianity. It is known that the Jews, especially after the prophe. 
cies which are ascribed to Daniel, believed that the Messiah, who 
was to restore a happier condition, bless the pious and faithful, and 
punish the wicked, was to come at a period when the pious should be 
severely oppressed by external enemies. With that opinion was in- 
timately united a persuasion that it was to be after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by its enemies, that he was to restore a happier or celes- 
tial kingdom, and judge all, even the dead, according to their works. 
This is a beautiful image of a more felicitous time which we all de- 
sire, and shall always desire, only let us not forget that it owes all its 
colors to the poets and prophets. But as Jesus while on earth had 
not verified this image, the disciples asked him as he was about to 
depart, when he would return as such a Messiah of the Jews.—Matt. 
xxiv. 3. Nor did Jesus overlook what the prophets had predicted of 
the Messiah. He taught that he would speedily and unexpectedly 
descend from heaven, at a time when believers would be struggling 
amidst the greatest dangers, and institute a judgment: but announced 
emphatically that the period of his advent, however near, was to be 
wholly unknown, that the pious, therefore, must continually watch 
and strive that they might not lose their reward: in which discourse, 
what could be his design but to excite his followers to maintain un- 
shaken fidelity and fortitude amidst the greatest calamities, by the 
hope that Christianity would soon prosper? And how adroitly he 
left the time of the advent undetermined, that he might show believers 
that they were always to watch ? 

“To what extent this expectation of Christ’s speedy return pre- 
vailed in the infancy of the church, all the epistles of the New Tes- 
tament sufficiently show. . . . . This common opinion of the time 
is felicitously used by the author of the Apocalypse, whose great ob- 
ject is, on the one hand, to console the Christians who were borne down 
by the greatest evils, and harassed by the blind rage of the Gentiles, 
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by vividly describing the advent of Christ the avenger, rewarding the 
pious and punishing the wicked, especially the Gentiles; and on the 
other, by menaces to deter them from deserting the faith through 
fear.’”! 


What a resistless demonstration the coincidence of these 
views with those of Mr. Stuart presents, that individuals residing 
in distant countries and conducting their investigations inde- 
pendently of each other, may reach the same conclusions, and 
by wholly different processes, on the most complicated subjects ! 
Ewald founds his theory of the design of the Apocalypse on the 
misfortunes, persecutions, and Jewish ideas of the church of 
the first ages. Mr. Stuart “contents himself simply with saying 
that the careful perusal of the book, independently of any 
theory of interpretation, first gave him this view, and that it 
has been more and more confirmed by all his subsequent study 
of it!” 


1** Ut omnes N. T. libri ex temporis, quo vivebant divini scriptores, cowvo- 
rumque necessitatibus orti sunt, ita Apocalypsin quoque Johannes non libri 
tantum edendi causa, sed hoc potissimum consilio scripsit, ut Christianorum 
illo tempore viventium rebus docendo, hortando, minando consuleret. Juvat- 
que ante omnia cognoscere, quid eum ad scribendum appulerit, unde quale 
consilium secutus sit et quid sit summum libri argumentum, certius patescat. 

‘** A primis inde rerum Christianarum initiis usque ad id fere tempus, quo 
Paulus epistolas emittere desiit, Christi asseclas constat Judeorum quidem tum 
in Palestina tum in provinciis perpessos esse odium et diras vexationes, nun- 
quam vero ipsis Imperatorum vel provinciis prefectorum edictis fuisse pro- 
scriptos et infestatos. Que rerum facies inde ab anni 64, fine prorsus mutata 
est. Cum enim Nero quo se a crimine Rome insensz, ut tradunt, liberaret, 
Christianos ut humani generis osores (Tac. Ann. 15, 44) et securitatis publice 
hostes proscripsisset, non Rome tantum, ubi Paulus etiam circa hoc tempus 
trucidatus videtur, sed in provinciis quoque acerbe in Christianos sevire 
coeperunt vexationes. Que pericula vix superasse videntur Christiani, cum 
Judaici belli gliscentis flamma novas ciebat vexationes...........+6- 

*«Igitur ne nimis Christiani tantis periculis deterrerentur neve plures, ut jam 
coeperunt, timore a fide christiana alieni facti detrimentum inferrunt rei 
christiane summum, solandi erant miseri et erigendi, vituperandi timidi et 
impii, monstrandum erat, mala utut maxime videantur terribilia, brevi tamen 
cessatura esse ; piis et fidelibus ampla virtutis et fidei nunquam infracte pre- 
mia, ceteris autem qui aut Christianorum sacra timore ignaviave deserant aut 
ipsi Christianos immerito vexent, penas certo instare gravissimas. 

“Quo autem facilius cowvos suos calamitatum istarum onere pressos partim 
consolando erigeret et firmaret, partim minando hortaretur et instigaret, suc- 
currit Johanni idea quedam tum temporis orbi christiano familiarissima, que 
omnium animos tenuit, firmavit et exercuit, ideam dico de rapoveia xprorod. 
Viguit scilicet opinio christianorum animis alte infixa, christianam rem, qualis 
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VI. To these theories of the nature and object of the Apo- 
calypse, he adds the equally false hypothesis, that it is to be 
interpreted like other compositions, by the mere laws of phi- 
lology, in place of treating its symbols as representatives of 
agents and objects of a different species. 


“] think I may safely say, that the simple grammatico-historical 
exegesis of an author is the great, the /eading business of an inter. 
preter—an indispensable condition in the performance of his proper 
task.”—Vol. v. p. 7. “ Many theologians and critics” have “ as. 
sumed that the great object of John was to give an outline of church 
history down to the end of the world. With this, of course, is inter- 
mingled a great deal of civil history—the revolutions and changes of 


primis initiis erat, tenuem, pressam et contemtam non diu mansuram; letiori 
potius, qua digna sit, sorte mox eam fore ornandam. Hec tamen idea sic 
expressa cum hominum animos minus percellat et moveat, cum alia conjunge- 
batur cui major inerat vis ad veritatem illam imaginum ope rudioribus quoque 
persuadendam. Sumpta ea est ex opinionibns de Messia Judaicis, ad Christi- 
anam tamen indolem sapienter temperatis. Notum est, Judeos imprimis post 
vaticinia sub Danielis nomine celebrat2 Messiam melioris conditionis instaura- 
torem, pios et fidos beantem impios punientem, eo ipso tempore adventurum 
esse credidisse, quo pii gravissime hostibus externis oppressi sint; quacum 
opinione conjuncta erat arctissime de Messia Hierosolymis hostium vi deletis 
regni melioris seu celestis instauratore et omnium, mortuorwm etiam facta pro 
meritis remunerante persuasio. Pulcherrima est hec temporis melioris futuri, 
quod omnes cupimus et semper cupiemus, imago, modo ne singulos colores 
poetis et vatibus deberi obliviscamur. Illam vero Messie imaginem cum Jesus 
in terra non exprimeret, ipsi discipuli ex eo mox abituro quesiverunt, quando 
vere ut talis Judeorum Messias adventurus sit Matth. xxiv. 3. Nec Jesus que 
prius jam vates de Messia augurati erant omittit; Messiam docet celeriter et 
improviso, ubi pii maximis periculis conflictaturi sint, celitus adventurum et 
judicium habiturum esse, id autem ante omnia urget, tempus adventus quamvis 
proximi prorsus esse incertum, piis igitur semper esse vigilandum et pro viri- 
bus laborandum ne premio excidant Matt. xxiv. 25. Quibus orationibus quid 
Jesus aliud potuit spectare, nisi ut spe ista, rem christianam aliquando felicem 
fore, asseclas suos ad fidem et virtutem maximas inter calamitates inconcussam 
servandam hortaretur? (Matt. xxiv. 36, xxv. 30.) Et quam sapienter tempus 
adventus non definivit, ut semper Christianis vigilandum esse doceret ? 

** Opinio hec de Christo mox redeunte quantum valuerit in orbis christianj 
primordiis, omnes N. T. epistole satis demonstrant..........-...4. 

**Hac igitur communi temporum istorum opinione utitur etiam felicissime 
auctor Apocalypseos, cujus summum argumentum hoc est, ut Christianos tum 
temporis maximis malis oppressos et a gentilium furore ceeco vexatos adventu 
Christi vindicis pios remunerantis, impios, gentiles imprimis punientis vivide 
describendo consoletur et ne metu fidem deserant adhortetur minis immixtis.” 
—Comment. in Apoc. pp. 1—5. 
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states and empires. . . . To views which are substantially these, or 
like these, no less men than even Joseph Mede and Campegius 
Vitringa have acceded. .. . 

“In respect to every attempt of this sort at expounding the great 
design of the Apocalypse, much of doubt and difficulty must now 
arise in the mind of a serious and candid inquirer, when he is once 
put upon the track of simple historico-critical exegesis—along which 
track the science of interpretation now bids him move.”’—Vol. i. p. 158. 
“ What inducement would John have to disclose by prediction the 
ecclesiastical history of the churches in distant ages? Was this 
meeting the wants, or alleviating the woes, or exciting the hopes of 
the church, then bleeding at every pore under the monster Nero— 
merely to furnish them with an abstract of the history of Popes and 
Jesuits, who would live more than a thousand years after they were 
dead? And what consolation could it be to the agonizing Christians 
of Nero’s day, to know that ecclesiastical Rome and her adherents 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries would become corrupt beyond 
example, and haughty also, and bioodthirsty, while true religion 
would be nearly extinguished ? This seems to be very ill adapted 
to console the oppressed and anxious Christian of the primitive times, 
who was fearful lest the light of salvation might be extinguished by 
the blood of the martyrs. 

“In whatever light I view such a scheme of explanation or exe- 
gesis of the main design of the Apocalypse, I am constrained to think 
it ungrounded and improbable. It is not probable that it was any 
object with the holy prophets to gratify mere prurient curiosity about 
future historic events—events connected only with civil or eccle- 
siastical history. What really useful purpose could this subserve ? 
I cannot—I must not—regard the Apocalypse as in effect nothing more 
than a mere Syllabus of History.” 

. “Of what moral use would it be to gratify a prurient 
curiosity about all the minute events connected with the history of 
the church down to the end of time? Indeed it would be necessary 
to write ten thousand Apocalypses at least, in order to present us in 
reality with such a history. But what would these constitute towards 
moral suasion, or religious impression and admonition? Nothing— 
yea, less than nothing ; for it would be an intolerable burden to the 
Christian church, to make or to print even an abstract of them. It 
is indeed a degradation of the book of revelation, to turn it into a 
syllabus of mere worldly history. 

“However confident, therefore, any particular persons may be in 
applying the symbols of the Apocalypse to distant events of church 
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history, yet the time has passed by, in which confidence can be re. 
posed by really enlightened interpreters, who make this book an object 
of attentive study, in merely imaginative and ever-floating exegesis. 
Where is one spot of terra firma in its whole domain? No two ex. 
positors belonging to this class agree, unless when one is a mere 
satellite of another. And why not? Because this method of inter- 
pretation depends on mere fancy, imagination, conjectural resem. 
blances, or perhaps sectarian views, and other such things, and 
therefore can neither secure unity nor command respect. Witness 
the volumes without number of prophetical or theological romances 
that have already been poured forth, under the excitement and 
guidance of such views as I have now been characterizing. It is 
time—high time—for principle to take the place of fancy, for exe- 
getical proof to thrust out assumption, and for all men to call to mind, 
that the apostles did not occupy themselves with writing conundrums 
and charades. They wrote to be read and understood by those to 
whom they addressed themselves; and if they were understood it 
was by virtue of explaining their writings in a manner which 
accorded with the usual laws and principles of exegesis. These never 
could give birth to a scheme of interpretation, which divests the 
Apocalypse of all present and proper regard to the churches, clothed 
as they then were in sackcloth, groaning under oppression, and often 
bathed in their own blood. To forget all this, and to engage oneself 
in the leisurely and fanciful employment of sketching traits of histo- 
rical events in distant future ages, and many of those merely civil 
events—is not appropriate work for the illustrious exile wandering 
on the barren and sea-girt rocks of Patmos.”—Vol. i. pp. 159-161. 

“ All this is so plain and lies so upon the very surface of the 
Revelation, that it would have been seen and acknowledged ages ago, 
had not a deep and all-pervading mystical exegesis led astray the 
Christian public. If (as was deemed not only allowable but expedient) 
the mystical interpretation might be applied to the simple narratives and 
parables of the Gospels, and to the Epistles of Paul and others, surely 
it might with tenfold reason be applied to a book so veiled and myste- 
rious as the Apocalypse seemed to be. The very form and nature 
of the book helped to give currency and authority to such views ; 
and of course the Apocalypse has been, in almost every age, as it 
were, a mass of wax mouldable at the will and fancy of any one who 
undertook to shape it. The recent vindications of the claims of 
simple and artless exegesis, however, have gradually been producing 
their legitimate effect on the interpretation of this book, and, as at 
least it is to be hoped, fancy work, and conceit, and visionary specu- 
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lation have had their day, and are not much longer to exercise their 
mischievous power. The Apocalypse is to be judged of in like 
manner as any other symbolic epopee. Poetry is to be considered 
as poetry, and symbol as symbol ; unity of design is to be expected 
and sought for ; and such a view of the book is to be taken, as has a 
basis in the persuasion, that it was written for a then present and im- 
portant exigency, which existed when the author engaged in his work.” 
Vol. i. p. 163. 

“ There are but two ways in which any ancient writing, whether 
sacred or profane, is now to be interpreted. The one is by the use 
of the ordinary means of exegesis; the other by supernatural aid, 
i. e. by inspiration. Who now lays claim to the latter? Some such 
there have been and may be. But who allows the right to such a 
claim? Only enthusiasts and men that are misled. We come, then, 
to the simple principle that, the Apocalypse, like all other books, must 
be interpreted by the aid of helps and principles, like to those which are 
employed in the interpretation of other books. Whatever there is in it 
which is intelligible must be understood in this way ; and (may we 
not add) may be understood in this way.”—Vol. i. p. 200. 


He thus formally and with the utmost scorn and contempt, 
rejects the Apocalypse as a prophecy of distant future agents 
and events, either in the civil or ecclesiastical world; holds 
that a revelation of the designs of God, in respect to his 
government through a succession of ages, and the actions of 
men under it, could subserve no other end than to gratify “a 
prurient curiosity,” and were, therefore, unworthy not only 
of the Most High, but of the apostle also; wholly denies to 
the symbols their office as representatives of agents and events 
of a different species from themselves ; and limits the task of 
the interpreter to the elucidation of the grammatical and his- 
torical sense of the terms in which they are expressed. The 
ascription to them of a mystical meaning he ridicules and de- 
nounces as the mere work of a lawless fancy, and involving a 
perversion of the book, which the great advances recently 
made in philology render discreditable to those who make any 
pretence to scholarship. 

But, in the first place,—to say nothing of the presumption of 
thus assuming to decide, independently of the revelation itself, 
what it becomes and does not become the Almighty to make 
the subject of prophecy; and of the inconsistency with the 
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laws of grammatico-historical exegesis thus to determine the 
nature, design, and meaning of a book by mere @ priori and 
arbitrary theories respecting what it ought to be; this is in 
direct contradiction to the interpretation which Christ gave of 
the symbolic stars and candlesticks of the first vision. In place 
of meaning nothing more than the mere words stars and can- 
dlesticks, he exhibits them as denoting intelligent agents. It is 
in equal contradiction to all the interpretations given by the 
attending angels of the symbols of the seventeenth, and 
twenty-first chapters. 

Secondly.—It involves the denial that the symbols have any 
prophetic meaning. If they have no meaning but that which 
a grammatico-historical exegesis unfolds, they then are mere 
historical descriptions of what the apostle saw, and there their 
significance ends; as the mere historical statements of the 
gospels or other works terminate with themselves, indicating 
nothing but the mere facts which they relate. 

Thirdly.—It is equally in contradiction to the explication 
he gives of “ generic representations,” as denoting things of a 
species or order differing from themselves. If they mean 
nothing but what they grammatically express, and yet have a 
prophetic meaning, they manifestly can foreshow nothing but 
agents, objects, and events, precisely like themselves. A 
warrior symbol, therefore, like the horseman of the second seal, 
can foreshow nothing but a similar warrior, mounted in like 
manner on a red steed, and armed with a sword. It cannot, 
as he interprets it, foreshow war in the abstract, in distinction 
from such a horseman. The precipitation of a volcanic moun- 
tain into the sea, must denote the literal dejection of such a 
mountain into it, not an event of a different nature of which 
some object of another species is the subject. 

Fourthly.—It accordingly, if they have a prophetic mean- 
ing, implies that precisely such agents as the fourth horseman, 
the dragon with seven heads and a tail of such immeasurable 
length and force as to drag one third of the stars from the sky 
to the earth, the ten-horned wild beast, the wild beast of two 
horns, and the locusts and horsemen of the fifth and sixth 
trumpets, are actually to appear on the earth, and exert the 
agencies ascribed to them in the prophecy ; and refutes, there- 
fore, the whole of the explication which he has given of the 


book. 
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Fifthly.—However convenient or expedient to escape this 
difficulty his theory that mere symbols are drapery may be, 
yet if they mean nothing but what the language in which they 
are described grammatically expresses, that hypothesis is 
equally incorrect, and must be abandoned. What reception 
with the “intelligent” would a lexicographer be likely to meet, 
who should define a wild beast of seven heads and ten horns, 
as the drapery of a Nero; and a red dragon of seven heads, 
and a tail reaching to one third of the stars, as the drapery of 
Satan? None but adepts in the modern German esthetics 
would be found capable, we suspect, of feeling the elegance, or 
perceiving the propriety of such an explication. It is as pal- 
pable a contradiction to his law of grammatico-historical, and 
“simple historico-critical exegesis along which track the sci- 
ence of interpretation now bids him move,” to treat them as 
mere drapery, as it were to interpret them as forming “an 
outline of church history down to the end of the world.” But 
on this, as on all the other subjects of which he treats, he ap- 
pears, without the slightest foresight, or consideration of the 
consequences which it involves, to have adopted the wild hy- 
pothesis framed by the German naturalists, for the purpose of 
getting rid of the prophetic character of the book, and reduc- 
ing it to the rank ofa mere work of uninspired genius. He 
obviously confounds, in all his speculations on this subject, the 
interpretation of symbols, with the mere grammatical ex- 
plication of the language in which they are described, which 
isas erroneous as it were to confound the interpretation of the 
terms in which a mathematical proposition is expressed, with 
the demonstration of the proposition by the laws of the 
science. 


Vil. To complete his theoretical extravagances he recom- 
mends the study of the apocryphal works, which were forged 
after the publication of the Apocalypse, as important aids to its 
interpretation. 


“ All the apocryphal works now before us, have marks of a compo- 
sition subsequent to, or independent of the Apocalypse. And if I am 
asked, as it is natural I should be, why then I have brought them to 
view and dwelt upon them so long ?—my answer is not difficult. 
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They exhibit the taste and the usus loquendi of the age in which they 
were written. The simple fact, that there are so many of these com- 
positions at or near the close of the first century, of itself shows the 
demand in which they stood among Christians, and, in some respects, 
even among Jews. Why should this form of composition be chosen, 
and resorted to by so many, if the popular demand were not such as 
to secure it some good degree of favorable reception ?”—Vol. i. 
p- 124. 

“ There is another and most important influence, which the peru- 
sal of such works as apocryphal revelations will almost ensure. It 
is a familiarity with style and imagery such as pertain to apocalyptic 
writings. A man who has never read any work kindred to the Apo- 
calypse, may naturally feel that many things are very peculiar and 
strange in it. He is led, insensibly perhaps, to feel that there is 
something visionary or enthusiastic in the style of John, and begins, 
after a while, to'read him with less respect than he reads Paul or 
Luke. But let him once steep himself (if 1 may be allowed so to 
speak) in the usus loquendi and the favorite style of the day, what 
before appeared strange or fanciful, is no longer capable of producing 
such an impression. The nearer he can come to such a state of feel- 
ing and views as belong to the contemporaries of John, the less will 
he find which is strange, or which excites surprise, in the style and 
imagery of the Apocalypse.” —Vol. i. pp. 125, 126. 

“This familiarity may evidently be much improved, by reading 
the apocryphal revelations in question. One sits down, after sucha 
pause, in company with the Apocalypse, as with an acquaintance 
already more than half familiar to him.””—Vol. i. p. 126. 


These views might have some show of truth, if the Apoca- 
lypse, as the critics whom he follows assume, were a mere 
uninspired work, like the wretched fictions which were 
written in imitation of it; and if those writings owed their 
form to the prevalent taste of the age, and not to the mere 
wish of their authors to give them a resemblance to works of 
inspiration. But being mere forgeries, and moulded into their 
peculiar forms in order to lead their readers to regard them 
as inspired, no misjudgment can be greater and more unworthy 
of a critic, than to imagine that they can be of service in the 
explication of the Apocalypse. 

1. In the first place, no aids of that nature are needed for 
the grammatical interpretation of the prophecy. So far as 
the mere language is concerned, there is no part of the New 
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Testament of more easy explication. The style is extremely 
simple. It is almost wholly without figure. The sense of 
the terms to be sought in the symbolic parts is throughout 
their literal sense, and that is universally clear. Not a solitary 
passage or expression is open in that relation to any serious 
question. It is preposterous, therefore, to represent an intimate 
acquaintance with the writings forged by impious pretenders 
to inspiration in the second and third century, as necessary to 
its verbal interpretation. What grosser injustice, indeed, can 
be offered to it than to assert, that the student can be familiar- 
ized with the severe simplicity and accuracy of its style, or 
assisted to discern and feel the greatness and majesty of its 
thoughts by the perusal of those fictions, which are at best 
extremely confused, puerile, mean, abound with false views, 
are often indecent, and universally carry on their very front 
the brand of blasphemy! They are no more requisite to the 
explication of the Apocalypse, than to the exegesis of any other 
Greek book. The only service they can render, is to impress 
the reader with the weakness, ignorance, and impiety of their 
authors; and raise him to a higher conviction that the truth, 
the wisdom, and the grandeur of the Apocalypse, could be the 
work of none but the Omniscient Spirit. 

2. He exhibits a still greater misjudgment in the assump- 
tion, that they indicate the taste of the age in which they were 
written, and exemplify the usage of terms that then prevailed. 
He forgets his own admission that they are attempts at an 
imitation of John, or the ancient prophets, in the use of sym- 
bols and a peculiar phraseology, and that the forms, therefore, 
which they bear, were given them that they might appear the 
work of inspiration; not because the taste of the age required 
that species of composition, or the general usage of language 
dictated that peculiar use of terms. When men forge bank 
bills, they give them the devices and expressions which they 
bear, because they constitute the peculiar style of bank bills; 
not because that style is in fashion in engravings and phraseo- 
logy at large. The fact, accordingly, that those works are 
forgeries, is a proof that they are deviations from the peculiar 
usage and taste of the age, not exemplifications of them. What 
can be more absurd than the supposition that an attempted 
imitation of the style of Ezra, who flourished jn the fifth cen- 
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tury before Christ ; of Isaiah, a contemporary of Hezekiah, three 
centuries earlier; and of Enoch, who lived before the flood, 
are exemplifications of the peculiar taste and usage of the 
second and third centuries of the Christian era ? 

3. But the demonstration of the folly of resorting to those 
apocryphal works for aids in the interpretation of the symbols 
of the Apocalypse, is rendered complete by the fact that none 
of their symbols—as far as we are aware of their nature—are 
framed in accordance with the law of analogy, or have any 
adaptation to symbolize the agents or objects they are em- 
ployed to represent. So far from having been invented by 
persons, as he with so much confidence assumes, who under- 
stood the Apocalypse, they carry on their face the most indis- 
putable marks that their authors had no comprehension of the 
principle on which symbols are used by the prophets; but 
were as ignorant, as blundering, and as inconsistent as the 
most unlettered, visionary, and presumptuous of the commen- 
tators who have in later ages attempted their explication. 

In the Ascension of Isaiah, there is, as far as we can judge 
from the quotation Mr. Stuart gives, no pretence whatever of 
symbolization. The impostor professes to have seen what 
was revealed to him as future, in vision, by the exhibition of 
the persons themselves, not by representatives of a different 
species. What aid, then, can that work, which is in every 
relation as contemptible as the visions of the Koran, afford in 
the interpretation of the symbols of the Apocalypse ? 

In the book of Enoch there is an attempted symbolization 
of the history of men before the flood, of Noah and his pos- 
terity, and of Abraham and the Israelites, for a long series of 
ages; but it is marked by a total violation of the laws of 
analogy. It is a fundamental requisite in symbolization, that 
the representative agents should be in analogy with that which 
they represent, and the actions or phenomena ascribed to them 
appropriate to their nature. But in that pretended revelation 
the race, both male and female, are exhibited as cows, chap. 
Ixxxiv. Next angels are represented as stars falling from 
heaven, turning into men, and uniting with the cows. Then 
the offspring generated by them are exhibited as elephants, 
camels, and asses; and, finally, a sword is represented as 
given to the asses, camels, and elephants, with which they 
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struck each other—imaginings that far more resemble the con- 
tradictory conceptions and monstrosities of a lunatic, than the 
sober contrivances of a poet, who endeavors to conform his 
work to the taste and usage of his age. He next represents 
a cow as bearing one who became a man and built an ark. 
The flood having passed, he exhibits Noah, his sons, and 
Abraham as white cows; represents Abraham as bearing a 
wild ass and a white cow, and after that many wild asses; 
and the white cow, by which Isaac is meant, as bringing forth 
a wild hog and a sheep; and the hog as bearing many swine, 
and the sheep twelve sheep, by which the twelve patriarchs 
are meant. Then follows a long series of exhibitions, in which 
the Midianites are represented by asses, the Egyptians by 
wolves, the Israelites by sheep, who cry to the Lord, moan, 
and offer petitions. Moses, who is first represented as a sheep 
commissioned to carry the word of the Lord to the wolves, 
he at length converts into a man, who builds the tabernacle ; 
while the rest of the Israelites, and the judges, prophets, and 
kings, who succeed to the government of the nation, remain 
sheep. Subsequently the rulers are turned into shepherds, 
and finally the whole nation changed back again into cows. 
This attempt at symbolization is thus a senseless jumble of 
incongruities and monstrosities ; violating all probability, and 
setting at defiance all the laws of nature. Its author obviously 
had no conception whatever of analogy, nor sense of decorum. 
Yet into this herd of disgusting contradictions and absurdities 
Mr. Stuart would send the student for aids to the interpreta- 
tion of the Apocalypse, whose symbols are marked by a wis- 
dom and beauty of adaptation equal to the greatness and signi- 
ficance of the agents and events they are employed to fore- 
show, and worthy of the omniscience of their Author ! 

The forger of the fourth book of Ezra falls into similar in- 
congruities. His principal symbols are an eagle having 
three heads and twelve wings, and a lion. In his delinea- 
tion of the eagle, and explication of its meaning, he vio- 
lates analogy. Ist. By making it a symbol of an empire in 
place of its rulers, though he distinguishes it both from the ter- 
ritory and the population over which he represents it as reign- 
ing. 2. He represents it as uttering a voice from the midst 
of its body, instead of its heads, which is against nature. 3. 
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He exhibits it as talking to its feathers, and directing them to 
watch and sleep, which, as they had neither eyes nor ears, is 
in like manner unnatural. 4. He makes its wings symbols of 
kings, which is against analogy. As the head is the directing 
organ of the body, soif an animal be made the symbol of a 
body of men formed into a government, the head is the proper re- 
presentative of the chiefof that body. 5. He subsequently makes 
feathers symbols of short-lived kings, which they have no adap- 
tation to symbolize. 6. After having made the eagle the symbol of 
the whole empire, he at length makes the three heads symbols 
of three kingdoms, into which it is subsequently divided, 
which is incongruous. And finally, in place of exhibiting the 
lion as acting suitably to its nature, he represents it as talking 
to the eagle in the name of God like a prophet, and uttering 
questions, denunciations, and commands that are appropriate 
only to an intelligence. 

The attempts of Hermas at symbolization are in like man- 
ner marked by the grossest solecisms and absurdities. Thus 
in his first and second vision, he represents an aged woman 
as appearing to him as a symbol of the church, and yet ex- 
hibits her as talking of the church as wholly separate from 
herself, and directing him to bear a message to those who 
were over it, and write books to be read to the elders, and 
sent to Clemens for distribution to the cities, and to Grapte for 
the admonition of widows and orphans. 

In the third vision, that representative of the church is at- 
tended by six young men, who, with thousands of others, build 
a square tower on the water, of stones from the sea and land, 
which she interprets as like herself, denoting the church. Is 
it in accordance with Mr. Stuart’s zsthetics that one symbol of 
the church should thus be introduced to interpret another? 
Congruity obviously requires that only such actions should beas- 
cribed to a symbol, as are in harmony with its office. She subse- 
quently violates another law of analogy, by representing seven 
women who were near the tower, as symbols of affections or 
characteristics of agents, instead of being agents themselves. 
After this complication of absurdities, she again addresses a 
harangue to Hermas, to be communicated to the church, 
which she herself symbolizes; and finally, in the explication 
in another vision of the different forms which she assumes, 
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they are represented as indicating the condition of Hermas, 
the recipient of the pretended revelation, not of the church 
which the woman symbolized. 

His vision of a great beast like a whale, is marked by equal 
solecisms. He violates the law of analogy, first; by making 
the monster a symbol of a trial, or great tribulation,—in place 
of agents causing tribulation ; and next by representing a black 
color on its head as denoting the world ; ared as foreshowing 
that the age was to be destroyed by fire and blood; a golden 
as symbolizing the pious, who were to be purified and escape ; 
and a white as denoting the future time of the world, in which 
the elect of God shall inhabit it ; constructions wholly irre- 
concilable with any settled law of interpretation, and in the 
utmost degree absurd. What adaptation has a bare color 
without any indication of figure to denote the earth; a mere 
quality to symbolize substance ? But if black legitimately de- 
notes the earth, on what principle can red naturally indicate 
that that generation was to be destroyed by fire and slaughter ? 
Or if that be admitted, how can the gold on the same mon- 
ster’s head, denote the pious who were to be purified and 
saved from destruction ; or white symbolize a future period in 
which the elect were to inhabit the earth ? 

Into what lower depth of error and absurdity can a Chris- 
tian interpreter descend, than to imagine that these ignorant, 
puerile, and contradictious fictions, which show that their au- 
thors not only had no understanding of the principle on which 
symbols are employed, but had no sense whatever of adapta- 
tion and propriety, are indispensable aids to the student of the 
Apocalypse, and must occupy him a decade of years, before 
he can become competent to the interpretation of that work ! 


VIII. The expositions which he gives of the symbols are, 
as might be expected from the hypotheses on which he pro- 
ceeds, with scarce an exception, erroneous, inconsistent with 
one another, and absurd. He sometimes follows his theory 
that they are mere drapery ; sometimes that they present a 
generic representation of things of the same nature as them- 
selves; sometimes that they denote things of a different order ; 
and at others that they indicate nothing but what is evolved 
by the laws of grammatico-historical exegesis. 
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He regards the symbols of the seals and trumpets as em- 
ployed in indicating the conquest of the Jews by Nero and 
Vespasian. He says: “In my apprehension the humiliation 
and prostration of the Jewish persecuting enemies of the church, 
is the main truth aimed at in Rev. vi.—xi.” 

1. But his explication of those visions is indisputably erro- 
neous, because in violation of the great laws of analogy on 
which symbols are employed, that symbolic agents always 
symbolize agents, agencies represent agencies, and effects de- 
note effects; that the symbolic agents, agencies, and effects 
are of a different order from those which they represent, except 
when no appropriate representative of a different order can be 
found, as of God and disembodied spirits; and that the acts 
or phenomena ascribed to symbols are appropriate to their 
nature. Unless interpreted by these laws, they not only have 
no consistent meaning, but have no demonstrable significance 
whatever ; as no reason can be offered for the assumption that 
agents do not symbolize agents, that may not be alleged with 
equal propriety to prove that agencies are not symbols of 
agencies, nor effects of effects, and thence divest them wholly 
of their representative office. Such, then, being the function 
and law of symbols, the nature itself of several of those of the 
seals and trumpets presents the most absolute demonstration, 
that Mr. Stuart’s application of them to the Jewish war, under 
Nero and Vespasian, is erroneous. He says “the first four 
seals indicate the assembling and preparing of an awful array, 
commissioned against the enemies of the church........ A 
mighty conqueror, bedecked with the emblems of victory, leads 
on the hosts of destruction. These hosts, armed with deadly 
weapons, follow him. Then in the train comes famine, com- 
missioned against the enemy ; and in the rear of famine, march 
Death and Hades, the allied tyrants of the under world ; while 
the ravenous beasts of the earth, waiting to devour the corpses 
of the slain, close this terrific procession.” Vol. ii. p. 151. 
But first, as the symbols of the first and second seal are war- 
riors, and represent agents, and of a different order from them- 
selves, they cannot denote warriors nor war; and, therefore, 
cannot symbolize the Roman invaders of Judea under Nero, 
nor the war made by e armies on the Jews. Next, as the 
horseman of the third seal is a Roman emperor, who reduces 
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his subjects to famine by oppression and robbery, and denotes 
an agent of an analogous order, who exertsa different, but re- 
sembling influence on a different class of persons, he cannot 
symbolize a literal famine itself, nor an agent causing a literal 
famine. Mr. 8.’s construction of that symbol is therefore 
wholly incorrect. Thirdly, as the horseman of the fourth seal 
is a Roman emperor who destroys his subjects by slaughter, 
famine, pestilence, and wild beasts, he cannot denote agents 
who exert agencies of that kind on the bodies of men, but sym- 
bolizes men of a different order, and exerting analogous influ- 
ences on their souls. His interpretation of that symbol is 
incorrect, therefore ; as are his constructions also, for the same 
reason, of the fifth and sixth trumpets. 

These considerations alone, then, settle the question for ever 
respecting the reference of those symbols to the Jewish war 
under Nero. It is, of all possible applications, in the most 
direct contradiction to the laws of symbolization, and the most 
demonstrably false. 

2. But his reference of the symbols of the seals and trumpets 
to that war, is as inconsistent with his own principles of inter- 
pretation as it is with the laws of symbolization. He holds 
that there is nothing in those symbols to indicate that the Jews 
were either to be conquered and destroyed by the Roman 
armies, or in the modes in which they were vanquished and 
destroyed by them in the war under Nero. 


“In my apprehension, the humiliation and prostration of the Jewish 
persecuting enemies of the church is the main truth aimed at in Rev. 
vi-xi. But my view of the Apocalyptic representation is such, that 
if those enemies had been humbled and subdued by any other nation 
than that of the Romans, or by a series of judgments and misfortunes 
altogether of a different tenor from those which actually took place, 
I should regard the prophecy of John as having been just as certainly, 
and truly, and fully accomplished, as it now is. If this be a correct 
view of the case, then, of course, we are not to seek for a specific 
application of the predictions of John.”—Vol. ii. p. 141. 


On his hypothesis, therefore, by his own admission, the fact 
that the Jews were humbled and prostrated by the Romans, 
and in the manner in which they were, is no evidence what- 
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ever that their humiliation by that people was the event de- 
noted by the seals and trumpets. It may as well have been 
the conquest of some other people by the Romans as the 
prostration of the Jews; or their slaughter by some other 
nation, or by the Romans at some other time, as under Hadrian, 
as that which they suffered under Nero and Vespasian. In 
denying that there are any natural and uniform relations be- 
tween symbols and that which they symbolize, he cuts himself 
off from the possibility of verifying his application of those of 
the seals and trumpets to the Jews. By his very terms, they 
present no ground for a clear and infallible inference what it 
is which they denote, and accordingly furnish no means of 
judging what is their fulfilment. His assumption, therefore, 
that they denote the prostration of the Jews by the Romans 
under Nero and Vespasian, because the Romans under those 
princes invaded their country, captured and demolished their 
cities, and wasted them by slaughter, famine, and pestilence, 
is as inconsistent with his own principles, and as gratuitous, as 
it would be, had no such war been waged on them by that 
people! The confident and demonstrative air with which he 
advocates that application, notwithstanding this admission that 
the symbols furnish no ground for its support, indicates but a 
very inadequate perception of the results to which his prin- 
ciples should have carried him. 

3. He involves himself in similar contradictions in his at- 
tempts to verify that application. 


“ That a work of destruction is to be performed is manifest from 
the nature of the symbols presented, as the seals are successively 
opened...... As yet, however, the writer has not explicitly dis- 
closed who are the victims of divine justice, but only characterized 
them as the enemies and persecutors of the church, although it is not 
difficult for one well acquainted with all the bearings of his language, 
to conjecture whom he has in view. He continues to hold his readers 
a little, perhaps, in suspense, until he nearly reaches the close of the 
first catastrophe, although chap. vii. contains some indications not to 
be easily mistaken. But in chap. xi. 1, 2, and 8, he seems quite 
clearly to intimate what enemies and persecutors of the church are to 
be cut off and destroyed. Undoubtedly he has added interest to his 
production, by thus suspending, for a time, the anxious curiosity of 
the reader. But no well-grounded doubt can be entertained, at last, 
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whose subjugation and destruction are in fact predicted by the series 
of symbols employed in chap. vi.-xi. Those who are exempted from 
destruction in consequence of the seal of safety put upon their fore- 
heads by the guardian angel, are of the twelve tribes of Israel, chap. 
vii. ‘The necessary implication is, that the rest of these tribes who 
are not sealed, are exposed to the doom which is threatened. So in 
chap. xi. John is commanded to measure the inner temple for pre- 
servation, while all the rest of it is devoted to ruin, i. e. the essence 
of the ancient religion is to be preserved and is incorporated with 
Christianity, while all that was merely exterior and ritual is abolished. 
The Gentiles are to tread down the holy city and temple forty-two 
months, xi. 2. Here, as often in the prophets, the metropolis seems 
plainly to be put for the country at large. In this metropolis the two 
witnesses appear, xi. 3; and here they are slain, and ‘their corpses 
cast out in the streets of the great city, which is spiritually called 
Sodom and Egypt, wHERE our Lorp was cruciFieD,’ xi. 8. This 
identifies it in such a manner as to dissipate all reasonable grounds 
of doubt.” —Vol. ii. pp. 138, 139. 


He thus founds his reference of the symbols of the seals and 
trumpets to the Jews, on the use of members of the Israelitish 
tribes, as symbols of those denoted by the sealed; of the tem- 
ple as the symbol of the places in which the worship, God 
appoints, is offered by true worshippers; of the rites of the 
temple, as symbols of the homage offered by believers under 
the gospel; and finally of the place where Christ was cruci- 
fied, as a symbol of the places where his witnesses are to be 
slain. But this is irreconcilable alike with his own principles 
and his interpretations. 

It is in formal contradiction to his theory that symbols have 
only a generic, not a specific meaning. If the Israelites only 
mean Israelites, if the temple only mean a temple, and the 
place where Christ was born a place, then they cannot be held 
to denote the specific persons and places to which he refers 
them. It assumes, not only that they have a specific meaning, 
but that they represent themselves, or at least denote things 
of the same kind as themselves. But that is to subvert his 
interpretation of the symbols of the first four seals, and the 
fifth and sixth trumpets. If symbolical agents, subjects, and 
places, denote agents, subjects, and places precisely such as 
they themselves are, then not only must the horsemen of the 
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first and second seals denote mounted warriors—not, as he 
holds, mere causes of calamity or calamities themselves, with- 
out any consideration of their nature,—but the third horseman 
must indicate an agent mounted on a black steed, holding a 
balance, and determining the rates of grain; and the fourth 
an agent on a pale horse followed by hades, and killing a 
fourth of men by famine, pestilence, the sword, and wild 
beasts; the symbols of the fifth trumpet, winged monsters 
like the fictitious locusts that torture men; and those of the 
sixth, agents like those horsemen mounted on steeds, whose 
tails are serpents, their heads like those of lions, and their 
breath brimstone, fire, and smoke; and consequently, as no 
such monsters appeared in Judea during the war of Nero and 
Vespasian, must compel him to relinquish his application of 
them to that war. 

4. To complete the complexity of his inconsistencies, he 
assigns to the symbols of the first four trumpets no represen- 
tative office whatever, but denominates them merely “prepa- 
ratory, which annoy and terrify men rather than destroy them 
to any extent.” Vol. ii. p. 185. But if they are not repre- 
sentatives of anything, even generically, what proofs are 
there that those of the seals have any other office than to 
terrify and annoy? The symbols of these trumpets were de- 
structive, as well as those of the seals. That their agency 
was expended on the land, the sea, the streams, and the 
heavenly bodies, is no proof that the agents whom they denote 
were not to be destroyers of men; any more than the fact 
that the symbols of the sixth trumpet were monsters, proves 
that the agents whom they represent were not human beings. 
In thus treating them, then, he in effect assumes that no others 
have any representative office, and overturns thereby his 
construction of the seals and other trumpets. If, however, in 
place of treating these symbols as having no representative 
functions, he regards them as indicating agents and phe- 
nomena on the land, the sea, the rivers, and the sun, moon, 
and stars, like themselves; he then contradicts again his 
theories that symbols are mere drapery, and present a generic, 
instead of a specific representation, and confutes the interpre- 
tation he gives of several other symbols. 

Thus, whichever way he turns, he refutes his whole expli- 
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cation of the seals and trumpets. If he adheres to the ground 
on which he regards them as indicating the Jewish war, he 
must abandon his theory both that symbols are but mere 
drapery, and that they involve a generic representation; if 
he adheres to those theories, he must yield the ground on 
which he refers these symbols to the desolation of Judea 
by the Romans under Nero and Vespasian. Along with his 
explication of the seals and trumpets, falls also his hypothesis 
that the Apocalypse was written—not to make known great 
events that were to take place in the church and world for a 
long series of ages—but to console the church under the trials 
of persecution by the Jews, at the period of Nero’s invasion 
of Judea ; and his theory, likewise, that it is an epopee ; with 
all his speculations in regard to its catastrophes, episodes, and 
zsthetics. With the ground on which these false and ridicu- 
lous hypotheses rest, the towering fabric which he has reared 
on it with so much toil and satisfaction, vanishes also. 

5. He proceeds in these explications, on other assumptions, 
equally unauthorized. Thus, he exhibits those on whom the 
agents of the first four seals exert their agency, as persecu- 
tors, because the souls of martyrs appear under the fifth seal. 
But that does not imply that the victims of those destroying 
agents are persecutors. If the blood of the martyrs were 
shed by any whom the first four seals represent, it surely must 
be held to have been shed by the agents who are exhibited 
under those seals as shedding blood, not by those whom they 
invade and slaughter. Mr. Stuart, however, assumes, that the 
conquered and slaughtered Jews are the persecutors! That 
assumption is equally contradictory to the cry of the martyr 
spirits. Their cry implies that their persecutors are yet un- 
punished. “ Until when, O Lord, the holy and true, dost thou 
not judge and vindicate our blood from those who dwell on 
the earth?” “ And it was said to them, that they should rest 
yet a short time, until their fellow servants and their brethren, 
who were about to be killed also as they, were completed.” 
But Mr. Stuart assumes that the persecutors had already, at 
least in a large degree, been humbled and prostrated by the 
horsemen of the preceding seals, and that their destruction was 
to be immediately completed ! 

His representation that the sealing of the hundred and forty- 
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four thousand implies that they were to be preserved from the 
calamities to be inflicted on others by the agents of the trum- 
pets, is equally inconsistent with the prophecy, and his own 
admissions respecting them. It is a total error to regard the 
sealing as indicating the preservation of the sealed from 
slaughter. Its office plainly is merely to discriminate them 
from apostates, and render them visible and conspicuous as 
true worshippers. It is to show whose they are, not whether 
they are to die a violent or a natural death, for which it has 
no adaptation. The sealed, moreover, are not in fact to be 
exempted from slaughter. To assume that they are, is to 
contradict the representation under the fifth seal that persecu- 
tion was to continue, and the brethren of those already slain 
still to be put to death as they were. The sealed are in truth 
the witnesses whose martyrdom is foreshown, chap. xi., and 
whose resurrection, admission to heaven, and acceptance are 
symbolized, chap. xiv. 5, obviously from the correspondence of 
their number, the similarity of their character, and their imme- 
diate antecedence to the advent of Christ. And, finally, to 
complete his refutation, Mr. Stuart admits in his explication of 
chap. xi., that the witnesses who are to be slain are included 
in the sealed ; and, therefore, that so far from being exempted 
from destruction, they are at that great crisis to be struck down 
in greater numbers by persecution, than at any former period. 

He regards it as the design of chap. x. “to show in an im- 
pressive manner that the vision respecting the book with 
seven seals is now just at its close, that nothing more remains 
but the sounding of the seventh trumpet, and that this shall 
speedily take place.” But that is in direct contradiction to 
the asseveration of the angel that the time is not yet, and is 
not to be till the days of the seventh angel, and the mystery 
of God is finished. 

He exhibits it as another object of that chapter “to introduce 
the final catastrophe with all the solemnity and demonstvation of 
its importance which the nature of the case seemed to require,” 
rather than a symbolization of other events; an assumption 
that is wholly unauthorized, and inconsistent with a cer- 
tainty of meaning. If the symbols of chap. x. are merely 
indicative of the nature or characteristics of subsequent sy- 
bols, or the events or drapery they denote, what evidence 
have we but that these latter symbols also merely fulfil a simi- 
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lar office towards some other set? There is no more ground 
for that assumption in respect to the angel, his utterance, the 
thunders, his response, the little book, or any other object or 
act in that vision, than in respect to any other symbols in the 
volume. It implies also that the symbols themselves present 
no adequate indications of the nature of the events which they 
represent, and therefore furnish no means of judging with 
assurance what they are, and what is their fulfilment, and 
thence overturns again his whole system of explication. If, 
as he represents, the symbols of chap xi. are not adequate to 
demonstrate the solemnity and importance of the catastrophe 
which he imagines they indicate, how can he assume that 
those of chap. x. adequately fulfil that office ; or that any in 
the volume present any criteria by which it can be determined 
what agencies or events are their accomplishments? On his 
assumption, the whole revelation is manifestly an abyss of 
darkness. It is neither possible to know whether symbols are 
really indicative of agents and events, or only of their solem- 
nity and importance ; nor whether the degrees in which they 
indicate characteristics, bear any such correspondence with 
the intensity of events, that it can be ascertained by compari- 
son, what the events are by which they are accomplished.' 

He assigns to the measuring of the temple, chap. xi., if pos- 
sible, the still more preposterous office of prefiguring— 


“ The preservation of all that was fundamental and essential in the 
ancient religion, notwithstanding the destruction of all that was exter- 
nal, in respect to the temple, the city, and the ancient people of God. 
It is as much as to say: amid the ruin of the Jews as a nation, while 
the holy city is reduced to ashes, and all the sacred rituals of wor- 
ship for ever closed, there are some imperishable things which will 
survive the work of destruction, and over which the invading hostile 
nations have no power. Is not the preservation of the sanctum of 
the temple an appropriate and significant emblem of this ?”—Vol. ii. 
p-. 214. 


1 In what chapter of German esthetics does Mr. Stuart find authority for the 
formal announcement in an epic, of the characteristics of a catastrophe, before 
the catastrophe itself is described? The great English critics have regarded 
it as a weakness and absurdity in a poet, to inform his readers beforehand, that 
he is about to storm their sensibilities by events of great ‘‘ solemnity and impor- 
tance,” and call on them to summon their tears for the exigency. 
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But that is in every relation untenable. 1. It is to mistake 
the import of the measuring. The measurement of an edifice 
has no adaptation to indicate its preservation. The mere 
knowledge of its dimensions cannot protect it from demolition 
in a siege or sack of the city in which it stands. It is mea- 
sured to ascertain its form and size, the proportion of its parts, 
the plan of the architect, the use for which it was designed, 
and its differences from other buildings. 2. His explication is 
the precise opposite of that to which the assumption leads on 
which he proceeds in it, that the Holy of holies was the re- 
presentative “of all that was fundamental and essential in the 
ancient religion.” Vol. ii. p. 214. As that part of the 
edifice was in fact destroyed along with the rest of the tem- 
ple, if, as he supposes, it symbolized the ancient religion, then 
clearly its destruction must have implied the destruction of 
all that was fundamental and essential in the ancient religion ! 

3. But what can transcend the error of imagining that the 
object of measuring the temple was to indicate the preserva- 
tion of all that was essential in the ancient religion? What 
were those imperishable essentials? Were they the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures? Were they the great truths that God is 
the sole object of worship; the lawgiver of the church ; the 
ruler of the physical world ; and that the method of salvation is 
that which was typified by the Mosaic ritual ? But did either 
the Jewish or Gentile Christians of the period when the tem- 
ple was destroyed need that information ? What supposition 
can be more wholly without support from the history of that 
age ? Where is there the slightest indication that they im- 
agined the great essentials of religion were in danger of ex- 
tinction, by the demolition of the temple ? Are the sealed on 
whose brows the name of the Fatheris to be engraved,who are to 
hold the testimony of Jesus, and to fulfil the office of witnesses 
for him, to need such information ? What supposition can be 
more anachronistic, more contradictory to their office, or in- 
volve a grosser impeachment of their character ? 

Such is the complication of mistakes and contradictions in 
which he has involved himself, in respect to what he calls the 
first catastrophe. He cannot be charged, however, with the 
fault which he imputes to others, of passing over this part of 
the prophecy sicco pede, with a dry foot. Deeper plunges can- 
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not easily be conceived, than he has made, into the fathomless 
abyss of the erroneous, the inconsistent, and the absurd. 

His exposition of chap. xii.-xix., which he denominates the 
second catastrophe, or destruction of the Roman pagan perse- 
cuting power, in an equal degree misrepresents the prophecy, 
and contradicts his own principles. 

1. He proceeds in his reference of the symbols of those 
chapters to Nero and pagan Rome, on the assumption that his 
exposition of the previous visions, as indicating the destruction 
of Jerusalem, is correct. But that being wholly erroneous, 
his hypothesis also respecting these, which is a part of his 
general theory, necessarily falls along with it. 

2. His explication of great Babylon as denoting the city of 
Rome on which his whole interpretation proceeds, violates 
analogy, by making the symbol of the same species as that 
which it represents. Great Babylon, being a literal city of 
commerce, wealth, and luxury, and the capital of an idolatrous 
empire ; that which it denotes, is demonstrably not a city of 
the same kind, but some analogous structure; and is shown by 
subsequent symbolization to be an organization of human 
beings, and a hierarchy, or combination of hierarchies, support- 
ed by the civil rulers of the empire in which it subsists. This 
consideration alone refutes his theory of his second catastro- 
phe, and prostrates again his whole system in the dust. 

8. His explication is as contradictory to history, as it is to 
the laws of analogy. He regards what he calls the second 
catastrophe, as consummated by the fall of Rome, and holds 
that that fall involved its total destruction. “The sentiment,” 
chap. xvii. 16, “seems to be that tyrants like Nero, and per- 
secutors such as his confederates, would occasion wasting and 
desolation to Rome, even like to that already inflicted by Ne- 
ro, who had set Rome on fire, and consumed a large portion 
of it.” . . . “ The eating of the flesh and burning up with fire, 
are images of such thorough destruction as was not uncom- 
mon in wars where bitter animosity reigned. At all events, 
heathen and persecuting Rome is to be utterly destroyed.”—V ol. 
li. p. 328. He holds also, that its destruction commenced with 
the fall of Nero; and his theory of the design of the book, and 
the main part of his interpretation, imply that it was to be at 
least chiefly accomplished near that period. How else on his 
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hypothesis could the prediction of its overthrow be adapted to 
console the church? He ridicules the supposition that dis- 
tant events could contribute in any degree to cheer it in its 
trials. No such event, however, as the total destruction of 
Rome took place in that age, or in any that followed. It still 
maintained its rank as an imperial city more than four hun- 
dred years after the death of Nero, continued from the sub- 
version of the western empire in 476 to be the capital of the 
western church, and on the conversion of the papacy into 
a civil rule, again became the seat of political power, and 
has continued such to the present time. Nor did it cease on 
the fall of Nero to be the scene of persecution, or seat of the 
persecuting power ; but remained such with short intermis- 
sions through every following age, and has been the theatre 
probably of more martyrdoms than any other place on the 
globe. That his construction is in total contradiction to fact, 
is so palpable, that he even admits it.—Vol. ii. pp. 334, 338, 
351. And yet he professes to found his application of this 
part of the prophecy to the age of Nero, on history. 

4. His exposition is marked at every step by the grossest 
inconsistencies and absurdities, as well as contradictions to 
history. According to the laws of symbolization, the wild 
beast of ten horns represents the civil rulers of the Roman em- 
pire after its division into ten kingdoms ; and the woman de- 
nominated great Babylon, denotes the apostate hierarchies 
nationalized by those rulers :—a representation most natural 
and significant. Mr. Stuart, however, regards the wild beast 
as the symbol of Nero, and the woman of the city of Rome, 
and accordingly represents chap. xvi. as exhibiting Nero as 
having that city on his shoulders !—a conception not only gro- 
tesque and preposterous in the extreme, but in every relation 
in the grossest contradiction to history. Nero was, by his own 
showing, the tyrant and destroyer of Rome, not its supporter. 
It did not begin its existence as a pagan capital with him. — It 
did not owe its station as such in any sense to his legislation. 
Instead of being indebted to him for its relations to the state, 
it was the source in a great degree from which he drew his 
imperial power. But the most palpable contradiction to facts 
is no obstruction to Mr. Stuart’s theories, any more than the 
grossest violations of taste. The monstrous exhibition of a 
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vast city of palaces, temples, dwellings, and walls, with its mil- 
lions of inhabitants, borne on the shoulders of a man, presents 
nothing to shock his sense of proportion and suitableness! It 
is one of the inventions which form what he denominates the 
esthetics of the book, and is skilfully adapted to give plea- 
sure to the sensibilities of “intelligent” readers !—Vol. ii. 
pp- 320, 321, 329. 

5. Several of his other explications are equally incongruous. 
As the woman with a crown of twelve stars was a symbol of 
the church, her act in bearing must be considered as denoting 
an analogous act of the body she represents; and her child a 
succession of persons sustaining a relation to that body, analo- 
gous to that of a child to its parent. Mr. Stuart, however, 
holds that though the woman was a symbol of the church, the 
birth was a real birth, and the man-child a real child, and 
Christ ; which is to contradict the symbol. As, if the birth be 
a natural birth, the mother must indisputably be a natural 
mother ; so, if the parent be symbolic, the birth and man-child 
must undoubtedly be symbolic also. The relation of the off- 
spring to the parent must be the correlative of that of the 
parent to the offspring. It is to contradict fact also. Christ 
was not in any sense the offspring of the Jewish church. That 
body had no agency in giving him existence. 

6. He proceeds in the explication of several of the most 
important symbols on assumptions which imply that they are 
not to be interpreted by uniform rules, but to be exhibited as 
the drapery, now of one object, and now of another, and ex- 
panded or compressed in significance, as the caprice of the 
expositor may choose. Thus, he interprets the wild beast of 
seven heads and ten horns, as meaning sometimes the Roman 
imperial persecuting power, sometimes Nero, and sometimes 
the Roman empire. But if identically the same symbol may 
thus denote agents and objects totally different from each 
other, it obviously must be wholly impossible to determine 
what its import is in any given instance, or to know that it 
may not have still more numerous meanings than have hitherto 
been assigned to it. No two objects can be imagined more 
unlike, than a supreme ruler or succession of imperial rulers, 
and an empire that is subject to their authority ;—the one, in- 
telligent agents exerting momentous influences; the other, 
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mere territory, or the population of a territory in a passive 
relation. Such a capricious method is no more justifiable in 
the exposition of symbols, than in the interpretation of lan- 
guage. It were not a more flagrant violation of the laws of 
philology to treat the sybstantives and adjectives of the New 
Testament as subject wo uniform rules of construction, and 
having no settled and den\onstrable meaning; than it is of the 
laws of symbolization, to treat its representative objects as 
employed without any regard to analogy, or uniform and de- 
monstrable relation to that which they denote. 

7. But he is guilty of a still greater violation of the law of 
symbols, and a gross impeachment of the apostle’s veracity, 
in his explication of the death wound, and recovery of the head 
of the wild beast. He regards that head as denoting Nero, 
and its death wound as indicating his death; but inasmuch as 
Nero did not rise from the dead, he asserts that that repre- 
sentation was not founded at all on the actual restoration of 
the head, but was merely designed to indicate that a report 
and belief would prevail that Nero would revive, and regain 
his former power. 


“ The well known hariolation respecting Nero, that he would be 
assassinated, and disappear for a while, and then make his appear- 
ance again to the confusion of all his enemies, solves the apparent 
enigma before us. What the angel says, seems to be equivalent to 
this: ‘ The beast means the Roman emperors, specifically Nero, of 
whom the report spread throughout the empire is, that he will revive, 
after being apparently slain, and will come as it were from the abyss 
or Hades; but he will still perish, and that speedily.’ The beast 
symbolizes him of whom it is said, that all the world will wonder at 
and worship him, when they see him thus returned, as they suppose, 
from the under world—that is, all whose names have not been in- 
scribed in the book of life before the world was made.”’—Vol. ii. p. 
323. 

“ All that appears to be requisite is, to suppose that John, in order 
to avoid using Nero’s proper name, resorted to a kind of periphrasis, 
founded on the vaticination, not only recorded by Suetonius, but known 
(as it would seem) throughout the Roman empire. The reader 
would of course inquire: Who is symbolized by the beast from the 
sea? The answer of John, as the text now stands, seems to be: 
‘He, concerning whom it was said, that he should be assaulted and 
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wounded, and yet should recover from the wound, and resume his 
odious and tyrannical supremacy!’ That John says he saw the 
wound, etc., in his vision, does not alter the nature of the case at all, 
when we consider the use of symbols ; and specially when we once 
suppose (which seems to be quite plain) that all which John here 
says of this nature, is evidently designed merely to make the disclo- 
sure in an indirect way, respecting the person of the reigning 
tyrant. . . . The improbability that John himself supposed or be- 
lieved that Nero would reappear after his death, seems to me not to 
need any demonstration. Even if we should suppose that his inspi- 
ration might be doubted, yet a man as enlightened as John cannot 
well be imagined to have credited such a figment. Why may he 
not then be regarded as introducing such a description, only and 
merely to accomplish the design of indirectly disclosing who was 
symbolized by the beast ?”’—Vol. ii. p. 443. 


With what more fatal imputation is it possible to assail a 
work of inspiration? The restoration of the symbol in the 
apostle’s presence, according to this representation, was not 
only wholly deceptive, or else his asseveration that it was 
healed wholly false, but that falsehood was founded on a hario- 
lation of the pagan soothsayers and astrologers, and designed 
merely to lead the reader to discern who was to be the sub- 
ject of the wound, not that the wound itself was to be healed ! 
Or, what more dreadful affront could be offered to the Al- 
mighty! It, implies, if Mr. Stuart means to be regarded as 
believing in the inspiration of this vision, either that the Om- 
niscient was incapable of indicating that Nero was to be put 
to death, except by adopting and sanctioning a false prophecy 
by pagan soothsayers, impiously arrogating his incommunica- 
ble attributes; or else that he preferred the use of means to 
suggest the future, that were not only incompatible with rec- 
titude, but which none but the vilest among men would stoop . 
toemploy! But Mr. Stuart, doubtless, regards this as one of 
the apostle’s zsthetic inventions, designed to please the taste 
of refined readers! Into what an abyss of darkness must he 
have sunk, to be capable of adopting such a construction from 
infidels, who are as devoid of just conceptions of the Deity, as 
were the soothsayers of the age of Nero, and whose object it 
is to degrade the prophecy to a level with the wretched fabri- 
cations put forth in the second and third centuries, under the 
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hypothesis could the prediction of its overthrow be adapted to 
console the church? He ridicules the supposition that dis 
tant events could contribute in any degree to cheer it in ity 
trials. No such event, however, as the total destruction of 
Rome took place in that age, or in any that followed. ht sil 
maintained its rank as an imperial city more than four hu. 
dred years after the death of Nero, continued from the sub. 
version of the western empire in 476 to be the capital of the 
western church, and on the conversion of the papacy into 
a civil rule, again became the seat of political power, and 
has continued such to the present time. Nor did it cease op 
the fall of Nero to be the scene of persecution, or seat of the 
persecuting power ; but remained such with short intermis 
sions through every following age, and has been the theatre 
probably of more martyrdoms than any other place on the 
globe. That his construction is in total contradiction to fact, 
is so palpable, that he even admits it.—Vol. ii. pp. 334, 338, 
351. And yet he professes to found his application of this 
part of the prophecy to the age of Nero, on history. 

4. His exposition is marked at every step by the grossest 
inconsistencies and absurdities, as well as contradictions to 
history. According to the laws of symbolization, the wild 
beast of ten horns represents the civil rulers of the Roman en- 
pire after its division into ten kingdoms ; and the woman de- 
nominated great Babylon, denotes the apostate hierarchies 
nationalized by those rulers :—a representation most natural 
and significant. Mr. Stuart, however, regards the wild beast 
as the symbol of Nero, and the woman of the city of Rome, 
and accordingly represents chap. xvi. as exhibiting Nero as 
having that city on his shoulders !—a conception not only gro- 
tesque and preposterous in the extreme, but in every relation 
in the grossest contradiction to history. Nero was, by his own 
showing, the tyrant and destroyer of Rome, not its supporter. 
It did not begin its existence as a pagan capital with him. -It 
did not owe its station as such in any sense to his legislation. 
Instead of being indebted to him for its relations to the state, 
it was the source in a great degree from which he drew his 
imperial power. But the most palpable contradiction to facts 
is no obstruction to Mr. Stuart’s theories, any more than the 
grossest violations of taste. The monstrous exhibition of 4 
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vast city of palaces, temples, dwellings, and walls, with its mil- 
lions of inhabitants, borne on the shoulders of a man, presents 
pothing to shock his sense of proportion and suitableness! It 
sone of the inventions which form what he denominates the 
esthetics of the book, and is skilfully adapted to give plea- 
sire to the sensibilities of “intelligent” readers !—Vol. ii. 
pp. 320, 321, 320. 

5. Several of his other explications are equally incongruous, 
As the woman with a crown of twelve stars was a symbol of 
the church, her act in bearing must be considered as denoting 
an analogous act of the body she represents; and her child a 
succession of persons sustaining a relation to that body, analo- 
gous to that of a child to its parent. Mr. Stuart, however, 
holds that though the woman was a symbol of the church, the 
birth was a real birth, and the man-child a real child, and 
Christ; which is to contradict the symbol. As, if the birth be 
a natural birth, the mother must indisputably be a natural 
mother ; so, if the parent be symbolic, the birth and man-child 
must undoubtedly be symbolic also. The relation of the off- 
spring to the parent must be the correlative of that of the 
parent to the offspring. It is to contradict fact also. Christ 
was not in any sense the offspring of the Jewishchurch. That 
body had no agency in giving him existence. 

6. He proceeds in the explication of several of the most 
important symbols on assumptions which imply that they are 
not to be interpreted by uniform rules, but to be exhibited as 
the drapery, now of one object, and now of another, and ex- 
panded or compressed in significance, as the caprice of the 
expositor may choose. Thus, he interprets the wild beast of 
seven heads and ten horns, as meaning sometimes the Roman 
imperial persecuting power, sometimes Nero, and sometimes 
the Roman empire. But if identically the same symbol may 
thus denote agents and objects totally different from each 
other, it obviously must be wholly impossible to determine 
what its import is in any given instance, or to know that it 
may not have still more numerous meanings than have hitherto 
been assigned to it. No two objects can be imagined more 
unlike, than a supreme ruler or succession of imperial rulers, 
and an empire that is subject to their authority ;—the one, in- 
telligent agents exerting momentous influences; the other, 
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mere territory, or the population of a territory in a passive 
relation. Such a capricious method is no more justifiable jp 
the exposition of symbols, than in the interpretation of lap. 
guage. It were not a more flagrant violation of the laws of 
philology to treat the sybstantives and adjectives of the New 
Testament as subject woo uniform rules of construction, and 
having no settled and den\onstrable meaning ; than it is of the 
laws of symbolization, to treat its representative objects as 
employed without any regard to analogy, or uniform and de. 
monstrable relation to that which they denote. 

7. But he is guilty of a still greater violation of the law of 
symbols, and a gross impeachment of the apostle’s veracity, 
in his explication of the death wound, and recovery of the head 
of the wild beast. He regards that head as denoting Nero, 
and its death wound as indicating his death; but inasmuch as 
Nero did not rise from the dead, he asserts that that repre- 
sentation was not founded at all on the actual restoration of 
the head, but was merely designed to indicate that a report 
and belief would prevail that Nero would revive, and regain 
his former power. 


“ The well known hariolation respecting Nero, that he would be 
assassinated, and disappear for a while, and then make his appear 
ance again to the confusion of all his enemies, solves the apparent 
enigma before us. What the angel says, seems to be equivalent to 
this: ‘The beast means the Roman emperors, specifically Nero, of 
whom the report spread throughout the empire is, that he will revive, 
after being apparently slain, and will come as it were from the abyss 
or Hades ; but he will still perish, and that speedily.’ The beast 
symbolizes him of whom it is said, that all the world will wonder at 
and worship him, when they see him thus returned, as they suppose, 
from the under world—that is, all whose names have not been iD 
scribed in the book of life before the world was made.’’—Vol. ii. p. 
323. 

“ All that aa to be requisite is, to suppose that John, in order 
to avoid using Nero’s proper name, resorted to a kind of periphrasis, 
founded on the vaticination, not only recorded by Suetonius, but known 
(as it would seem) throughout the Roman empire. The reader 
would of course inquire: Who is symbolized by the beast from the 
sea? The answer of John, as the text now stands, seems to be: 
‘He, concerning whom it was said, that he should be assaulted and 
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wounded, and yet should recover from the wound, and resume his 
ious and tyrannical supremacy!’ That John says he saw the 
wound, etc., in his vision, does not alter the nature of the case at all, 
when we consider the use of symbols ; and specially when we once 
suppose (Which seems to be quite plain) that all which John here 
says of this nature, is evidently designed merely to make the disclo- 
sure in an indirect way, respecting the person of the reigning 
tyrant. . . . The improbability that John himself supposed or be- 
lieved that Nero would reappear after his death, seems to me not to 
ned any demonstration. Even if we should suppose that his inspi- 
ration might be doubted, yet a man as enlightened as John cannot 
well be imagined to have credited such a figment. Why may he 
wt then be regarded as introducing such a description, only and 
merely to accomplish the design of indirectly disclosing who was 
ymbolized by the beast ?””—Vol. ii. p. 443. 


With what more fatal imputation is it possible to assail a 
work of inspiration? The restoration of the symbol in the 
apostle’s presence, according to this representation, was not 
oly wholly deceptive, or else his asseveration that it was 
healed wholly false, but that falsehood was founded on a hario- 
ition of the pagan soothsayers and astrologers, and designed 
nerely to lead the reader to discern who was to be the sub- 
ject of the wound, not that the wound itself was to be healed ! 
Or, what more dreadful affront could be offered to the Al- 
nighty! It, implies, if Mr. Stuart means to be regarded as 
tlieving in the inspiration of this vision, either that the Om- 
lscient was incapable of indicating that Nero was to be put 
death, except by adopting and sanctioning a false prophecy 
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by pagan soothsayers, impiously arrogating his incommunica- 
teattributes ; or else that he preferred the use of means to 
suggest the future, that were not only incompatible with rec- 
titide, but which none but the vilest among men would stoop - 
vemploy! But Mr. Stuart, doubtless, regards this as one of 
lie apostle’s zesthetic inventions, designed to please the taste 
ifrefined readers! Into what an abyss of darkness must he 
lave sunk, to be capable of adopting such a construction from 
ilidels, who are as devoid of just conceptions of the Deity, as 
vere the soothsayers of the age of Nero, and whose object it 
sto degrade the prophecy to a level with the wretched fabri- 
‘tions put forth in the second and third centuries, under the 
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pretence of inspiration! This imputation, they are doubtless 
aware, if allowed, is necessarily as fatal to the whole prophecy 
as to the symbol of which it is affirmed. If ascertained to be 
deceptive in one instance; if one of its most important sym. 
bols has no better foundation than a false prophecy of pagan 
soothsayers, what evidence can there be that its others are of 
any better character ? What an injustice to the apostle, whom 
he is so ambitious to exhibit as a poet of exalted genius and ex- 
quisite taste, to represent him as resorting to so low and false 
an expedient to console his persecuted fellow Christians? And 
what an impeachment of the church, to represent it as believ- 
ing that hariolation, and prepared, by its faith in it, to discern 
who it was whom the apostle meant to designate by the 
symbol ! 

8. He adheres to no rule in the solution of the symbols 
of this part of the prophecy, but proceeds now on the theory, 
that they denote objects like themselves ; now on the assump 
tion that they denote objects of a different order; and now, 
that they have no representative significance, but are to be 
construed by the mere laws of philology. Thus heinterprets 
the seven-headed dragon, the wild beast of ten horns, and the 
two-horned wild beast, as indicating beings of a different order 
from themselves ; but regards Michael and his angels, and the 
devil and his angels, as representing themselves in place of a 
different species of agents; and construes the mark of the 
beast as a literal mark; the image of the beast as a literal 
image of Nero; and Mount Zion as literally Jerusalem, which 
isin violation of analogy. As the beast denotes a combination 
of agents of a different order, and acting in a different sphere; 
so its mark is a symbol, and denotes something of a different 
and analogous nature, that distinguishes those on whom itis 
impressed, and shows that they are its vassals. In like man- 
ner, as the ten-horned wild beast denotes the combination of 
persons who exercised the government of the empire—the 
heads representing the successive orders of its supreme magis 
trates, the body and limbs subordinate orders; so the image 
of the wild beast denotes a resembling combination of a dif 
ferent order, who exercise an analogous rule over the empire. 
To treat that which the image denotes, as a literal image of 
Nero, is as inadmissible and as absurd, as it were to treat 
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that which the wild beast denotes as a real wild beast of 
seven heads and ten horns. It is incorrect also, on his as- 
sumption, that the image is a literal image, to represent it as 
animage of Nero. If it were a literal image, as it was an 
image of the seven-headed beast, it must have been shaped in 
accordance with the peculiarities of that monster, not in the 
likeness of Nero. 

In his explication of the periods of the wild beast, of the 
prophecy of the witnesses, and of the residence of the woman 
in the desert, he treats them as having no representative office, 
and limits them to their literal import. 


“It isa sound rule of interpretation, that the plain and obvious 
meaning of a passage is to be followed whenever it will make a good 
and apposite sense, and not give an impossible, absurd, and unmean- 
ing sense. And in the cases before us, the plain and obvious sense 
of the periods named, is the only one which accords at all with the 
context. It is impossible that we should renounce the plain and ob- 
vious meaning, then, without a fundamental violation of the princi- 
ples of exegesis. Had the writer designed to put days for years, he 
must without fail have given us information of it. He could not ex- 
pect to be read and understood in any other manner than a natural 
and easy one. The periods designated mean, therefore, what they 
plainly seem to mean: and it is an unwarrantable proceeding, 
when any other interpretation is given to them.”—Vol. ii. pp. 
469, 470. 


He thus alleges the fact that the periods mentioned in un- 
symbolic prophecies and in history, are to be interpreted lite- 
rally, as demonstrating that these can have none but a literal 
meaning. That they are measures of symbolic actions forms no 
reason, in his judgment, for regarding them as themselves 
symbolic. But if he may thus, at his pleasure, set aside one 
part of a symbol as having no representative office, he may, 
with equal propriety, reject any other: and if the fact that the 
designations of time in unsymbolic prophecies are used lite- 
rally, proves that these are to be interpreted in that sense ; the 
fact that those prophecies themselves are not symbolic, will 
equally prove that these are not; and thus refute those of his 
explications in which he treats symbols as having a represen- 
lative office. He thus varies his grounds as the exigency of 
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his theories prompts, now proceeding on one hypothesis, and 
now on another, and at every step contradicting alike the laws 
of analogy and his own explications. 

9. He assigns to some of the symbols of these chapters ap 
import that is refuted by indisputable facts of history. Thus 
he exhibits the two-horned wild beast as “ an emblem of the 
domination and persecution of the pagan priesthood or rel- 
gious power.” “It is the heathen idolatrous priesthood and their 
coadjutors.” Vol. ii. pp. 265, 283. But the apostle repre. 
sents this beast as exercising all the power of the first beast 
in its presence, in which is included indisputably its civil and 
military power. But the pagan priesthood, it is notorious 
never, as such, exercised any civil or military power. It was 
not a separate and independent organization, but the mere 
creature of the state, and acted in absolute subordination to the 
senate and supreme magistrates. It cannot be the agent 
therefore, denoted by that beast. 

In like manner he exhibits the ten-horned wild ,beast as the 
symbol of the Roman heathen persecuting power, and affirms 
that “ John’s object by it was to symbolize the power and the 
cruelty of that empire, or of thatemperor who was then persectt- 
ing the church.” Vol. ii. p. 273. He accordingly assigns the 
destruction of the beast, and the subversion of Rome, at least, 
chiefly to the period of Nero; and exhibits them as nearly 
contemporaneous. Vol. ii. pp. 351, 352. Yet the pagan 
imperial rule did not terminate until the fourth century; and 
the city of Rome has not yet been swept from existence, nor 
ceased to be one of the most important capitals of the westem 
world. His construction is, therefore, in contradiction to 
history. 

10. He directly denies not only a representative office, but 
a prophetic meaning to some of these symbols, and exhibits 
them as merely designed to make out a harmonious picture. 
“The congruity of the description belongs more to the symbd 
than to the thing designed to be signified. But it must be 
remembered, that, in so doing, the writer has heightened the 
beauty and force of his description; and this is a suffciesl 
reason for his indulging in a particular recital of the leading 
objects of luxury and of commerce.” Vol. ii. p. 334. “T0 
look now for specific individual facts in the history of the 
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church, which are to correspond with the respective traits of 
this symbolical picture, would be the same thing as to look for 
the specific events in the life of David which correspond with 
Ps, xviii. 7-16,” which he holds had no existence. Vol. ii. 
p. 351. But what proofs are there that the agents and agen- 
cies to which he refers, are not as truly symbolical as any others 
inthe vision? Theassumption implies that all attempts at either 
a verification, or a demonstrative interpretation of the pro- 
phecy, are hopeless. If he is justified in setting aside such of the 
symbols as he pleases, as of no prophetic significance, other in- 
terpreters may claim an equal right in regard to others. He 
obviously on his principles should have followed the Germans, 
whom he takes as his guides in other relations, and denied to 
the whole volume the character of an inspired prophecy. 

Such are the principles on which he proceeds, and the 
inconsistencies in which he involves himself, in his attempts 
to apply the symbols of chap. xii.—xix. to Nero and his 
contemporaries. 

Similar inaccuracies mark his views of the remaining chap- 
ters, xx.-xxiil. He regards that part of the prophecy as of 
little significance, and designed rather to give a suitable con- 
clusion to the work, than to foreshow the future. “To com- 
plete an epic plan, which involves a climactic progression of 
events, and to gratify the taste and feelings, the last part of 
the book is added.” Vol. ii. p. 354. He holds that the 
thousand years are to be taken in their ordinary sense, or at 
most for a very long period. The new heavens and earth, 
though explicitly said to have been seen by the apostle, and 
seen therefore in vision, and thence undoubtedly as symbols, 
he holds were literal, and a new creation, and not representa- 
tive; exhibits the passing away of the first heaven and first 
earth as their annihilation, and regards the new Jerusalem as 
areal and material city, though it is expressly denominated 
the Lamb’s wife ; constructions as inconsistent with the law 
of symbolization, as were a literal interpretation of any of the 
other parts of the prophecy. 

We might, besides the refutation of these theories on which 
he proceeds, point out many subordinate errors in his exposi- 
tion, but it has become sufficiently apparent that his work is 
little adapted to the end for which he designed it. It has no 

VOL. I.—NO, I. 9 
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claims to be considered as an explanation of the Apocalypse, 
So far from a just estimate of the prophecy, he remains, after 
all his study and speculation, wholly unacquainted with the 
principles on which it is founded, its import, and its spirit; 
and instead of comprehending his own hypotheses, appears to 
be totally unaware of their relations to each other, and of the 
results to which they lead. In place of impartially interpret. 
ing the book, and adjusting his views to its teachings, he has, 
in violation of all the just laws of exegesis, set aside and sup. 
pressed its genuine meaning, and employed himself in endea- 
voring to verify a system of gratuitous and injurious theories 
respecting it. His speculations in regard to the structure and 
design of the book are adopted chiefly from Eichhorn, Ewald, 
and other Germans, and apparently without a suspicion of the 
objections to which they are obnoxious; and his explications 
of the symbols generally but copies or slight modifications of 
theirs. Its literary character is as low as its exegetical merit. 
It is prolix, repetitious, often vague in thought and careless in 
expression, and never rises to elegance. We look in vain in 
it for the keen perception, the sound judgment, the compre- 
hensive views, the scrupulous adherence to rules, and consist- 
ency that are requisite to skilful exposition; while the mis 
takes into which he falls in regard to poetry, rhetoric, and 
symbolization, form a ludicrous contrast to his pretensions 
respecting them, and the affectation of superior knowledge 
with which his discussions are disfigured on almost all his 
principal themes. 

But by far its greatest fault is its treatment of the Apoca- 
lypse as a work of art, and degradation of it thereby to a level 
with the fabrications, by the pretenders to inspiration, of the 
second and third centuries. He does, indeed, profess to regard 
it as inspired; and the indications he gives at every step that 
he is unaware of the import of his hypotheses, render it credi- 
ble that he may be unconscious that that profession is at war 
with his principles. Yet he adopts and maintains, with the 
utmost assurance and zeal, the theories of the modern Germans 
respecting its nature, origin, and design, which contemplate it 
as a mere human contrivance, and were devised for the pur 
pose of accounting for its peculiarities, and assigning it a pro 
bable meaning, consistently with the denial of its claims as 4 
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prophecy. The sanction he has thus given to their unwarrant- 
able speculations is unworthy of him as a scholar as well as a 
Christian, and deserves the severest reprobation. A moderate 
share of good sense and sound learning should have enabled 
him to discriminate between their skill as philologists and their 
lawlessness as theorists. The undistinguishing favor with 
which he adopts their rash and infidel assumptions, and the 
unskilfulness he displays in their application, indicate decisively 
that he is no master of his profession, and must necessarily 
with “the intelligent” divest his critical decisions of authority. 





Art. [1V.—Tue Late Revouurions 1n Europe. 


Tue late subversion of the throne of France, and transfer- 
ence, in a large degree, of the supreme power from the 
monarchs to the people, in all the kingdoms and principalities 
of Germany and Italy, have struck the world with astonish- 
ment at the suddenness and facility with which they were 
accomplished, and wrought as rude havoc with the theories 
of politicians and economists, theologians and religious refor- 
mers, as with the schemes of statesmen and princes. The 
general mind has been thrown by them from its settled expec- 
tations, and filled with uncertainty of the future. In what are 
these revolutions to issue? What are the designs of Providence 
in permitting them? How are they to affect the true wor- 
shippers? What is to be their influence on the apostate 
church ?—are questions that have been asked very generally 
by the thoughtful ; and, perhaps, the first at least, must long 
continue to be asked, before a full solution can be given. Of 
the various lines of possible and probable events to which 
they may give birth, it is wholly beyond our power to discern 
which it is that is to emerge into existence; and we are 
equally unable to determine what the modifications must be 
of any of the great trains—peace or war, freedom or oppres- 
sion—in which they may issue. What, however, their re- 
lations are to the predictions which are supposed to be now 
meeting their accomplishment, and their tendencies, as far as 
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they are yet developed, towards other great events that are 
approaching, seem to be sufficiently obvious. 

1. Though neither we nor any one else probably, had an- 
ticipated them, they are in harmony with the construction we 
had placed on the fifth vial of the Apocalypse, and are, doubt- 
less, among the events denoted by that symbol. “ And the 
fifth poured his vial on the throne of the wild beast, and its 
kingdom was darkened. And they gnawed their tongues for 
pain, and blasphemed the God of heaven for their pains and 
for their ulcers, and changed not from their works.”—Rey. 
xvi. 10,11. The wild beast is the representative of the civil 
rulers of the kingdoms of the western Roman empire; its ten 
horns symbolizing their dynasties of kings, and its other parts 
their corresponding orders of inferior officers. The wild 
beast’s official station, or that by which it was supported in the 
exercise of its tyrannical acts, was divested of its splendor by 
the vial, and its kingdom darkened. And they gnawed their 
tongues for pain ; which indicates chagrin and rage at disap- 
pointment, and despair of relief: and blasphemed God for 
their pains and their ulcers; which implies that they impeach 
him of injustice in subjecting them to such calamities. Their 
pains are, doubtless, those caused by the scorching heat of 
the fourth vial, which symbolizes the oppressive taxation and 
devouring tyranny of their governments. Their ulcers are 
the plague of the first vial, and denote an analogous disease 
of the mind ;—a rancorous feeling excited by noxious prit 
ciples and opinions, that fill it with a sense of unnatural ob 
struction and misery. It is the men who have the mark of 
the wild beast, who are smitten with the ulcer and scorched 
with the heat ; which shows, that it is as subjects of the civil 
rulers that they are to suffer the evils under which they are to 
become self-tormentors, and devour themselves in rage and 
despair. 


The first shower of the vial fell on the French throne and 
the thrones of the surrounding kingdoms that were held im 
subjection to that empire, at the fall of Buonaparte, in 1814 
and 1815. The invasion of the territory by the allied armies, 
the conquest of the capital, the subversion of the imperial rule, 
and the restoration of the ancient line of monarchs, shrouded 
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the kingdom in darkness. The gigantic power to which it had 
risen, was remedilessly broken, its glory eclipsed, its pride of 
conquest and invincibility turned into the mortification of de- 
feat, and subjection to those over whom it had been accus- 
tomed to have the mastery. The new nobility, the officers of 
government, the soldiers, the people generally, were stung 
with chagrin at the change. The re-establishment of the 
Bourbon dynasty by the conquering powers, revived the tor- 
turing sense of their degradation, the violent detestation of 
that line, and the infuriate passion for unrestrained liberty de- 
noted by the ulcers, with which they had been smitten under 
the first vial ; and they blasphemed God, and changed not from 
their works. The same lawlessness, the same ambition of 
conquest, the same spirit of tyranny, the same audacious 
atheism, as had marked them during the revolution, and the 
wars to which it gave birth, characterized them still. 

The second effusion took place at the dethronement of 
Charles X., in 1830. A crowd of princes, nobles, officials, 
and others who continued to prefer that dynasty, were filled 
with dismay and exasperation at the overthrow of their hopes ; 
while a large number who sought the establishment of an 
elective government, were tortured with an equal frenzy at 
the defeat of their schemes by the continuation of the mo- 
narchy in the Orleans line; and they chafed and harassed 
themselves with agitations, insurrections, and conspiracies for 
several years. 

But the symbol has met with a still more emphatic verifi- 
cation in the late revolution in that empire, and the kingdoms 
of Germany and Italy. This shower, which shed its first 
drops on the Papal, Neapolitan, and other Italian thrones, de- 
scended in a deluge on that of France. The despotic acts of the 
government, the bold attempt of the monarch to wrest from the 
subject the right, not only of public discussion, but of assembling 
even for festivals, roused in the breasts of the whole population, 
an exacerbated sense of the cruel and disgraceful thraldom in 
which they were held; and led them to hurl the tyrant from 
his station, and strike the monarchy itself, at least for the mo- 
ment, from existence. That burst of indignation at their 
Wrongs, that shout and rush for liberty, kindled, as by an elec- 
tric shock, a similar passion in all the nations of Germany and 
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Italy, and led to an instant assertion of their rights, and com- 
pulsion of the rulers to surrender their despotic powers, and 
grant to the subject the great elements of liberty ;—freedom 
of opinion and worship, the rigit of publication, a share by 
representation in the enactment of laws, and the possession 
and use of the arms by which the governments are to be 
maintained. To the monarchs, the princes, the nobles, and 
the vast crowd of officers, who are struck from their stations, 
or shorn of their power, their kingdoms are filled with dark. 
ness by this change; while it has proved the occasion of equal 
disaster and dismay to the commercial and laboring classes, 
and may, not improbably, through the violence of the multi- 
tude, or the injudicious policy of the new rulers, become the 
cause of still wider embarrassment, and a more total disor- 
ganization of society. 

What a verification of the symbol, at a moment, in a form, 
and on a scale, no one had anticipated! The splendor of the 
despotic throne that had dazzled the eyes of mankind for ages, 
has in a moment become dimmed, and the whole circle of 
realms though which it shot its rays, involved in darkness. 
France, Belgium, Holland, Hanover, Prussia, Denmark, Sax- 
ony, Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Lombardy, Sardi- 
nia, the Papal States, Tuscany, Naples, Sicily, and the smaller 
principalities of Italy and Germany, have all shared in the 
vial; and it may yet extend to the Peninsula and Great Bri- 
tain, and give birth to disappointments, defeats, humiliations, 
and despair to the people, as wide-spread and insupportableas 
the disasters and mortifications are with which the monarchs 
and princes are already overwhelmed. 

2. It seems likely to give rise to as extraordinary a fulfil- 
ment of a part of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the image, as it 
has of the fifth vial. “And whereas thou sawest the feet and 
toes part of potter’s clay, and part of iron, the kingdom ”—or 
ruling power—“ shall be divided, but there shall be in it of the 
strength of the iron, forasmuch as thou sawest the iron mixed 
with miry clay. And as the toes of the feet were part of iron 
and part of clay, so the kingdom shall be partly strong and 
partly broken. And whereas thou sawest iron mixed with 
miry clay, they shall mingle themselves with the seed of men, 
but they shall not cleave one to another, even as iron is not 
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mixed with clay.” Daniel ii. 41-43. Commentators have very 
generally put a mistaken construction on this passage, by as- 
suming that the image is the symbol of kingdoms, instead of 
their rulers. Thus, Mr. Faber: 


«“ We have here a prediction that, subsequent to the division of the 
Roman empire into the two empires of the east and west, it should 
be subjected to a yet further division into ten kingdoms, represented 
by the ten toes of the image. These kingdoms, however, should not 
be equally strong or equally permanent ; for some of them, inheriting 
a portion of the characteristic Roman iron, should be firm and dura- 
ble, while others of them, partaking of the nature of potter’s clay, 
should soon be crushed by their more powerful iron neighbors, and 
should crumble away into the impalpable powder of their detached 
component individuals. In the meantime, the principle of cohesion 
which had marked the unmixed iron state of the Roman empire, 
should be for ever destroyed ; for, although the sovereigns of these 
different kingdoms should perpetually and systematically contract 
matrimonial alliances with each other, they should not on that ac- 
count the better cohere ; or, if two or three of the kingdoms might, 
by marriage or conquest, come to be united under one government, 
still the whole should never be subdued and melted down into a single 
mass by any invading fifth secular empire, as the Babylonian was by 
the Persian.” —S. Cal. vol. ii. p. 17. 


In like manner Mr. Frere: 


“In the period of its weakness, or in its divided state, it is repre- 
sented in the vision of the great image, by the feet and toes, part of 
potter’s clay and part of iron, and in the parallel vision of the four 
beasts, by the ten horns of the fourth, which are said to be ten kings 
or kingdoms, that should arise, the number of toes agreeing with the 
number of horns, and both equally representing ten minor kingdoms, 
which were formed by a division of the western Roman empire. 

“The ten kingdoms of the divided western Roman empire are re- 
presented in these verses as being some of them strong and others 
weak, and as differing from each other as iron differs from clay ; and 
we find the contrast between the two classes of kingdoms yet more 
strikingly pointed out in verse 47, by which we understand that, 
though the strong and powerful kingdoms should be mingled with the 
base and inferior kingdoms (called, as a term denoting weakness and 
inferiority, ‘the seed of men’), lying mixed together with them as 
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the broken pieces of the western Roman empire, they should not 
‘cleave together’ or assimilate, but should be perfectly distinct, and 
separate characters; there should appear in the strong kingdoms al] 
the iron, all the strength and tyranny of the old Roman empire, but 
none of the weakness of the inferior kingdoms of clay.”—Combined 
View of Proph. pp. 135, 136. 


They thus, in the first place, treat the image as the symbol 
of kingdoms instead of their rulers, which is both against 
analogy and the express interpretation given by the prophet, 
who explains the toes as the representatives of kings. “In the 
days of these kings ”—denoted by the toes—“ shall the God of 
heaven set up a kingdom, which shall never be destroyed,” 
v. 44. And next, instead of exhibiting the iron and clay as 
mingled together in each toe, they represent those of which 
the iron was an element, as consisting wholly of iron, and those 
into which the clay entered, as formed wholly of clay; and 
imply, accordingly, that there was no contact of the iron with 
the clay, except at the junction of the clay toes with the feet. 
But this is not in accordance with the language of the passage. 
In the representation, “the toes of the feet were part of iron 
and part of clay,” the union of the two is as expressly affirmed 
in each as it isinany. Their construction, moreover, is wholly 
inconsistent with the history of the kingdoms. To suppose 
that some of the toes were made wholly of clay, is to suppose 
that the rulers whom they denoted were wholly of the common 
people, in distinction from hereditary monarchs and nobles, 
and were elective therefore. But none of the ten kingdoms 
have ever been governed by elective rulers, like those of this 
country, in place of hereditary kings. Besides, if each toe, 
into which the iron entered, was wholly of iron, and denoted 
a powerful kingdom or sway; and each into which the clay 
entered, was wholly of clay, and symbolized a weak rule; 
then the governments symbolized by the iron should have 
been uniformly powerful, and those represented by the clay, 
uniformly weak. But no such unvarying strength has marked 
any one of the kingdoms. France, Spain, England, Saxony, 
Prussia, Austria, have all undergone the greatest fluctuations 
in power, and in succession fallen, or been on the verge of 
ruin, and risen again to a leading sway. 
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As the toes then symbolize the rulers of the kingdoms, not 
the kingdoms themselves, nor their population ; as the iron and 
clay were used in the composition of each toe, and as the clay 
is interpreted as denoting the seed of men, or people in dis- 
tinction from the kings and nobles, whom the iron represents, 
it is apparent that the mixture of the clay with the iron indi- 
cates the admission of the people to a share in political power 
with the monarchs and nobility ; and their want of interfusion 
and coherence denotes that there should be an antagonism 
between the monarchical and popular branches of their govern- 
ments. The people have had a considerable share by repre- 
sentation in the government of Great Britain and Switzerland 
for several generations, and in a slight degree in France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Belgium, but, we believe, nowhere else. 
But by this revolution the representative element is introduced 
into the whole circle of kingdoms embraced in the western 
Roman empire,—France, Holland, Hanover, Prussia, Denmark, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Lombardy, 
Sardinia, Rome, Tuscany, Naples, Sicily ; and, what is almost 
equally important, the arms by which the governments them- 
selves are to be supported are withdrawn from standing armies, 
which were the instruments of enforcing the will of the mo- 
narchs on their subjects, and transferred to the citizens, so that 
the whole executive force of the rulers is now lodged in the 
hands of the people, and its exertion made dependent on their 
pleasure. heir civil organizations are now, therefore, to pre- 
sent a far more striking conformity to the symbol than hereto- 
fore; and the prediction that the hereditary and elective 
elements will be as incapable of mixture and cohesion as iron 
and clay, will undoubtedly meet in their history an equal 
accomplishment. 

By what a stroke has the finger of the Almighty thus veri- 
i.d that representation drawn nearly two thousand five hun- 
dred years ago! What an exemplification it presents of the 
minute coincidence, which, when they are understood, is ever 
found to subsist between the symbols which he employs to 
foreshow the future, and the events in which they meet their 
fulfilment ! 


_ 8. These revolutions open the way for a fuller exertion 
in France, Italy, and Germany, of the agencies symbolized 
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by the angel flying in mid-heaven, having the everlasting 
gospel to proclaim to those who dwell on the earth, by whom 
are meant the inhabitants of the ten kingdoms; while the 
other nations and tribes and tongues and peoples from whom 
they are distinguished, denote those who occupy the other 
parts of the globe. There have hitherto been very great ob. 
stacles to the proclamation of the gospel in France, and many 
parts of Germany, whilst it has been almost wholly excluded 
from Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. It was the policy of the late 
king of France and the Catholic hierarchy, to obstruct the or. 
ganization of new Protestant churches, and absolutely prevent 
their institution, unless they submitted to nationalization. 
Great efforts were made also to discountenance and hinder 
the distribution of the Scriptures, and religious books. A 
similar policy had long been pursued by Austria, and several 
of the smaller German states. But one of the most conspicu- 
ous elements in the reformation demanded by the people in 
the late movements, and one of the first and most emphatic of 
the concessions made by the governments, is freedom of 
opinion and worship, and the liberty of the press. If these 
promises are verified in Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Bavaria, 
Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, Saxony, Prus- 
sia, Denmark, Hanover, France, Parma, Modena, Florence, 
and Tuscany, the way will be open for the unrestricted dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures and Protestant books, the agency 
of missionaries, the proclamation of the gospel, and the orga- 
nization of new congregations and churches; and not impro- 
bably the larger Italian states also may follow the example of 
the Germans and French, and strike from their codes all 
their anti-protestant and intolerant laws. The Pope himself, 
indeed, may be compelled to yield to the popular voice, and 
surrender his assumed right of dictating the faith and worship 
of his subjects. It is in this relation that these revolutions are 
most extraordinary, and are to give birth to the most impor- 
tant results. What an unexpected, what a stupendous prepa- 
ration for the agencies foreshown by the flying angel! Who 
could have thought that the massy barriers of intolerance 
which have stood for nearly fifteen hundred years, and whose 
breaches and dilapidations caused by the earthquake of the 
Reformation, monarchs, priests, and inquisitors, have for the 
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last two centuries been endeavoring to repair, could be thus 
overturned in a moment by a single shout of the multitude, 
like the walls of ancient Jericho at the blast of a horn! 
What a spacious and attractive theatre is there unfolded for 
the benevolence and zeal of the people of God! And with 
what a marked reference to it does his providence seem for a 
long period to have been conducted? The uninterrupted peace 
and commercial activity of the last thirty years have led toa far 
freer communication between both Great Britain and this coun- 
try, and the continent, than at any former period, and a larger 
acquaintance with the condition of the people. Not only has an 
intimate knowledge been gained of the Waldenses, the churches 
of Switzerland, the Reformed of France, and the Protestants of 
Germany, but much information has been collected, also, of the 
condition of the Catholics in every part of Europe; and socie- 
ties formed in Great Britain, aud this country, and correlative 
associations in France, Switzerland, and. some of the German 
states for the diffusion of the Scriptures, the distribution of re- 
ligious books, and the employment of missionaries to teach the 
gospel. Organizations are thus already in existence for the 
occupation of this vast field; the most eligible points of ag- 
gression are known ; the wants and dispositions of the people, 
and the proper methods of procedure. The pious and bene- 
volent of this country, England, Scotland, France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany, will doubtless regard themselves as 
summoned by this extraordinary providence to fulfil the office 
foreshown by the angel, and proclaim the gospel to those 
nations. And God will crown their labors with success. 
There are indications of a readiness in great numbers in 
France, Italy, and Germany, to receive the Scriptures and 
evangelical books, and listen to Protestant teachers. The 
people of several parishes in France have already dismissed 
their Catholic pastors, and introduced Protestant ministers in 
their place ; and if due efforts are made, crowds will be led 
forth from the darkness and shadow of death in which they are 
now sitting, into the light of evangelical day. The purpose 
which God thus indicates of recalling into existence a pure 
church in those lands where he once had a succession of 
faithful worshippers, seems eminently worthy of his wisdom 
and graciousness. What an answer it will form to the pray- 
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ers that have gone up from the hearts of his persecuted and 
struggling people from age to age for the perpetuation of his 
true church, and the sanctification of their descendants! 
What a fulfilment of his promises! What a vindication of 
the gospel from the superstition and idolatry charged on it by 
the apostate church! With what emotions must the myriads 
and millions of martyrs, confessors, and faithful ones, whose 
dust slumbers in those lands, look down from heaven on the 
scene, and contemplate the events that are approaching! 
Could they give utterance to their hearts, in what accents 
would they urge the Christians of this and other countries, who 
hold the truth as it isin Jesus, to proclaim its glad tidings 
to those perishing nations, while they are thus disposed to lis- 
ten! But they will not need such a supernatural appeal. 
They will feel that God himself summons them by his extra- 
ordinary providence to this duty, and they will obey his call 
with promptitude and joy. It is clearly indicated in the Apo- 
calypse that a revival of pure religion is to take place in each 
of the ten kingdoms, and a body of faithful witnesses raised up 
before the last great struggle of the antichristian powers ; and 
this is the great moment, undoubtedly, when the agencies are 
to be instituted that are to lead on to that result. The people 
of God will discern it. They will contribute more largely of 
their property, and send forth a greater number of laborers. 
Events will encourage their undertakings. Unexpected suc- 
cesses, and responses of gratitude and joy from the churches 
of France, Switzerland, Germany, and ere long, perhaps, 
from Italy, Spain, and Portugal, will prompt them to still 
greater efforts; and hosts of pure worshippers at length be 
marshalled in every land, ready for the conflicts and victories 
that are to follow. 

4. It seems likely to prepare the way for the alienation and 
withdrawment, on a vast scale, of the people from the na- 
tionalized hierarchies, denoted under the sixth vial, by the dry- 
ing of the great river Euphrates, that the way might be pre- 
pared of the kings who are from the sun’s rising. That symbol 
is interpreted of the decay of the Turkish empire or power, 
by all, or nearly all the expositors since Mr. Mede, who refer 
the vials to the present age. It is wholly against analogy, 
however, if the term empire be used to denote mere territory. 
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There is no adaptation in a river to symbolize a territory, em- 
bracing land and sea, mountains, hills, plains, vales, and streams. 
Waters, moreover, are a symbol of peoples and nations, not 
of the country in which they reside. Those writers who re- 
gard the Euphrates as the symbol of the Turkish population, 
are in error also in assuming that it is used in the passage, on 
which they found their construction, Isaiah viii. 7, 8—as a 
symbol of the people or armies of Assyria. It is not employ- 
ed there symbolically, but metaphorically, for the purpose of 
illustration ; as it is expressly said that it is “the king of As- 
syria and his glory” that are called the waters of the river ; 
and it is of him that it is affirmed that he shall come up over 
all his channels, and pass over all his banks. It is no more 
used as a symbol therefore of the Assyrians, than a lion’s 
whelp is as a symbol of Judah when its name is transferred to 
him in order to indicate that he resembled that animal ; or than 
fire is employed as a symbol of God, when, in order to express 
the insupportableness of his displeasure, he is said to be a con- 
suming fire. The king and his armies are called the waters 
of the river, for the purpose of indicating that they would 
sweep over the intervening territory, and rush on Judea like 
an overwhelming flood ; not in order to symbolize their rapid 
march and resistless power. 

Their construction, moreover, involves results which they 
seem not to have perceived, and that overturn the interpreta- 
tions they put on other parts of the prophecy. As the symbol 
istaken from the exhaustion of the Euphrates by Cyrus, in or- 
der to the conquest of Babylon, if it denotes, as they assume, 
the decay and downfall of the Turkish nation, it must be in or- 
der to a conquest of some kind of the nations that are west of 
the Turkish empire, by a people of the east, whom the Turks 
how separate from Europe. But none of these expositors 
anticipate any such conquest either military or religious. It 
would overthrow their whole theory of the future. A military 
conquest, indeed, of the west by the east, may justly be re- 
garded as an impossibility. The whole of the nations beyond 
the Euphrates would be incapable, in their present ignorance 
of the military art, to cope with a single powerful people of 
the west. That construction, therefore, which is founded on 
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the mistake of a metaphor for a symbol, and in every relation 
improbable, must be abandoned. 

The symbe:s are drawn undoubtedly from the overthrowof 
ancient Babylon, by the diversion of the Euphrates from its 
channel by Cyrus. Cyrus and Darius, the monarchs of th 
Persians and Medes, are accordingly the symbolic kings wh 
were from the sun’s rising. As the Euphrates was then dried 
by turning its waters into a vast reservoir, in order to a con. 
quest of Babylon, through which it passed ; so that which th 
Euphrates denotes, stands in a similar relation, doubtless, 
the great Babylon of the prophecy; and the change in like 
manner symbolized by its being dried, is in order to an analo 
gous overthrow of the body denoted by that apostate city. 
But the great Babylon of the prophecy is the symbol of th 
nationalized hierarchies of the ten kingdoms of the westen 
Roman empire. This is seen from a variety of considerations 
It is not, as many suppose, the symbol of a material city, like 
Rome. That were to make the representative and that whieh 
it represents of the same species, which is against analogy. It 
stands for human beings, therefore, who are united in a body 
in a manner analogous to the arrangement of the materials of 
a city into walls and dwellings, that yield protection and shel. 
ter to its population. This is shown also by its being syw 
bolized by the woman who was borne by the beast, and com- 
mitted fornication with the kings. As living symbols sym 
bolize living agents, and men in all instances in which they 
represent intelligent agents that act in our world, those whom 
she denotes must be human beings. They are ecclesiastics 
also, manifestly from her fornication with the kings; as that 
act in which a wife ascribes and yields to one to whom shes 
not married, the rights and honors that are due only to ber 
husband, is employed in the Scriptures to represent the asenp 
tion by the church to creatures of the rights and homage tha 
belong only toGod. They are teachers of the church, there 
fore, who ascribe to the monarchs of the ten kingdoms, wh 
are symbolized by the horns of the wild beast, the peculiar rights 
and prerogatives of God over his worshippers. They area 
tionalized ecclesiastics, therefore ; for they ascribe his incom 
municable rights as lawgiver and judge of the church to thet 
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civil rulers, and treat their legislation over it as of higher au- 
thority than his; and that is the only mode in which they make 
such an ascription to them of his prerogatives. That is indi- 
cated also by the station of the woman on the wild beast ; as 
it is as nationalized establishments only that ecclesiastics are 
supported in an analogous manner by civil rulers. And finally, 
that they are the body whom she denotes, is seen from her in- 
toxication with the blood of the saints; as they have been the 
instigators of all the persecutions and slaughters of God’s peo- 
ple that have taken place within their jurisdiction during the 
period of their nationalization. 

As, then, great Babylon represents the nationalized hierar- 
chies of the kingdoms of the western Roman empire, and as 
waters denote peoples and nations: the great river Euphrates, 
which ran through the midst of that city and ministered to its 
sustenance, wealth, and defence, must denote the peoples and 
nations who sustain an analogous relation to the nationalized 
hierarchies ; and they are the nations, unquestionably, who 
live under their jurisdiction and yield them support. The 
drying of the river Euphrates, accordingly, symbolizes the 
alienation and withdrawment of the people from those estab- 
lishments, ina manner analogous to the diversion of the waters 
of the Euphrates from its channel: and that alienation is to 
be in order to their conquest and overthrow ; as the diversion 
of the Euphrates from its bed was in order to the conquest of 
Babylon. 

By what steps this vast change is to be accomplished, 
seemed wholly uncertain before the occurrence of these 
political revolutions. But they appear likely, by the gift of 
religious freedom, to prepare the way for it, and on an exten- 
sive scale: and it is undoubtedly one of the most important of 
the results towards which they are to tend. It is known that 
in France, Italy, and some parts of Germany, there are great 
numbers of Catholics who are strongly inclined to Protestant- 
ism, and who, if freed from the tyranny of law and the 
fear of public discredit, will emerge from the Romish com- 
munion, like captives from a prison; cast off the fetters in 
which they have been held, and unite in no religious associa- 
tions except voluntarily ; assent to no creed but such as ac- 
cords with their own views ; and offer no worship but such as 
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they deem acceptable to God. This disposition to quit those 
establishments will, doubtless, be heightened at present by the 
odium to which their intimate association with the despotisms 
that have fallen, subjects them. The intolerance and tyranny 
of priests will now naturally be resisted and rejected, along 
with the tyranny of kings ; and submission to the one be deemed 
to be as disgraceful as subjection to the other. And as the 
Bible and evangelical protestant books are distributed and 
made subjects of discussion; as missionaries are multiplied, 
and churches established in the cities and villages, and the 
doctrines of pure Christianity, the elevating influence it exerts, 
and the lofty hopes it inspires, become known, vast crowds 
will be led to join the voluntary party, with whom knowledge 
is to be acquired, curiosity and the love of excitement grati- 
fied, a rational faith nourished, and hopes awakened that sup- 
port the heart under the trials of life. 

What a new, what an eventful, what an exciting prospect 
is thus opened to the church! What a struggle between the 
witnesses of Jesus and the antichristian powers it is to in 
volve! What a conflict between truth and error! How 
many contests of argument; how many appeals to interest 
and passion; and how many alarms, mortifications, and re- 
sentments to those whose power is passing away! The great 
sorceress will not allow her vassals to quit her without a 
struggle to retain them ; and they probably, in many instances, 
will not be able to extricate themselves from her dominion, 
except by a vigorous effort of resolution, and at the sacri- 
fice perhaps of station, wealth, and political favor. 

This contest is to present a new and vast experiment, in 
immediate contact with each other, of the voluntary and 
compulsory methods of supporting Christian institutions, and 
spreading the knowledge of the gospel; the first the method 
God has appointed, and compels his people to pursue in com- 
municating his word to all nations that are not under the same 
civil jurisdiction as themselves; the other, a system that man 
has devised, and founds on an assumption of authority over 
Christianity itself, the rights of God and the obligations of his 
subjects; and which has led to most of the superstitions, 
idolatries, and persecutions that have disgraced the church. 
These antagonist principles have already been tried on the 
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soil of France, through a long succession of ages; and with 
all the advantage on the side of the hierarchy that the power 
of the magistrate could give: for all the churches in that 
country that held the testimony of Jesus from the sixth cen- 
tury to the sixteenth, were dissentients from the establishment, 
and sustained their pastors and missionaries by voluntary con- 
tributions ; and we have the natural result of the compulsory 
method, in the persecution and slaughter, on the one hand, of 
thousands and myriads of the true worshippers from age to 
age, and their almost total extermination; and in the present 
decrepitude of the establishment, on the other, the almost to- 
tal extinction of piety and faith in its ministers and members, 
and the general spread of the dissolute manners and infidel 
principles of the school of Voltaire. 

That great experiment of fifteen hundred years, and the 
resembling trial that was made with nearly the same results 
in every nation of Europe, have not satisfied the ecclesiastics 
and statesmen of the ten kingdoms. They still give their verdict 
against God and his confessors ; and it is now to be made again 
under auspices more favorable to the friends of truth. They 
are to be put on a level with their antagonists in respect to 
freedom of association and worship, and protection from vio- 
lence; and with no disadvantage that is not to be common to 
both, except that they are not to draw their revenues from 
the treasury of the state, but to furnish them spontaneously 
from their own means ; while they are themselves to contri- 
bute, in proportion with others, to uphold the national 
establishments. On the other hand, they are to enjoy en- 
couragements and aids from the example, the sympathies, and 
the benefactions of the. churches of this country and Great 
Britain, that were wholly unknown to the witnesses of the 
earlier ages. 

What the end is to be of this conflict, which most intimately 
touches the prerogatives and glory of God, and the refutation 
and overthrow of his enemies, he has foreshown through the 
symbols of the sixth vial and the slaughter of the witnesses. 
The vast secession from the established churches, which is to 
arise from it, is to strike the hierarchies and civil rulers with 
the fear of the overthrow of their usurped power, and prompt 
them to endeavors to preserve and augment it. That is to 
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give rise to a controversy in regard to the rightfulness of na. 
tionalization, in which its true character as a usurpation of the 
rights of God is to be unfolded. Under the agitations and 
alarms of that contest, the monarchs and ecclesiastics are 
again to resume the power of compulsion which they have 
now surrendered, and endeavor to put down their assailants 
by force; when the Son of God is to interpose, and vindicate 
his martyred people by a public resurrection to immortality 
and glory, and assumption to heaven. 

As this great movement advances, it will naturally exert a 
powerful influence on the expectations entertained by the peo- 
ple of God throughout those nations, and in this country, in 
respect to the future. It will show that the interpreters of the 
prophecies, who are now considered as of authority, are in 
error in their views of the events that are at hand. The 
credit of their method of explication will naturally be impair. 
ed by the discovery that they have mistaken one of the plainest 
symbols of the Apocalypse as the representative of the 
Turkish empire, instead of the nationalized hierarchies. It will 
startle the evangelical members of the British establishment 
from the misconceptions in which they are involved, in respect 
to the rights of the state over the church. It will doubtless 
rouse the people of God generally from their neglect of the 
prophecies, and prompt them to institute an earnest search for 
their meaning, and to yield them the influence on their faith 
and expectations to which they are entitled. 

Not improbably indeed, many events may occur, that fora 
period may seem at war with these indications of his word, 
perplex his people with doubt, and arm the unbelieving and 
hostile with specious objection. It is not impossible that the 
French may immediately denationalize their churches, and 
seemingly refute, therefore, the interpretation of great Babylon 
as the symbol of the legalized hierarchies ;—which the prophe- 
cy shows is not to fall till after the slaughter and resurrection 
of the witnesses. Should they, however, adopt that measure, 
it will form no just reason for distrusting that construction. 
The Catholic church has already been denationalized once by 
that nation, but it was speedily restored from political motives 
And an equal want of it will doubtless continue to be felt as 
an instrument of moral and civil influence by whoever may 
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have control of the state. If a republic be established, the 
parties into which the people will be divided, will not impro- 
bably be under strong inducements to conciliate the Catholics, 
and, perhaps, a portion of the Protestants, to their support, by 
the gift of revenues and other peculiar prerogatives : and ifa 
monarchy be restored, the want and desire of such a coadjutor 
will doubtless be equally strong. But whatever clouds may 
seem fora moment to obscure the truth ; however adverse ap- 
pearances for a period may be to the indications of the prophe- 
cy; it willat length emerge from uncertainty, and meet a veri- 
fication like that which has now flamed on the nations of the 
symbol of the fifth vial, and the people of God be led on from 
step to step to a preparation for the duties and trials that are 
to be assigned them in the great conflict that is to precede 
their final deliverance from the antichristian powers, and in- 
troduction into the millennial rest. 

Contemplated in these relations, then, the surrender of their 
despotic powers to which the monarchs have been compelled, 
and gift of religious freedom to their subjects, is one of the 
most important events of theage. Asa verification of prophe- 
cy, it flashes like a lightning shaft amidst the shadows of night, 
and sheds illumination over a wide tract of the future ; and it 
summons the people of God to awaken from unbelief and in- 
difference, and search his word afresh for the signals of his 
further designs. And the great events which it indicates are 
to follow in its train, are to transcend in their splendor and 
awfulness, any of which the world has for a long period been 
the theatre ;—a new conflict between truth and error, the 
witnesses of Jesus and antichrist ;—the resurrection of a pure 
church from the ruins of ages in France, Italy, Germany, and 
not improbably Spain, Portugal, and the African coast, where 
a host of worshippers once thronged ;—another victory of the 
wild beast and false prophet ;—and at length their defeat and 
extinction, and the establishment of Christ’s kingdom on the 
earth, and subjection to his sceptre of all its tribes and nations. 
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Orpinarity when those who have acted a conspicuous part 
on the theatre of the world, descend to the grave, all means 
of a further knowledge of them are cut off. They exert no 
new agencies. They leave nothing to perpetuate their influ 
ence but the effects to which they had already given birth; 
the volumes they had published, and the memory of the acts 
which they had exerted in the presence of spectators. Or if 
they have prepared works that are issued after their departure, 
they are usually such as relate to their professions, and had 
been delivered in the senate, at the bar, or from the chair of 
public instruction, and treat of themes that have no special re- 
lations to themselves, and throw no new light on their history 
or character. There is but here and there one who, ashe 
passes from our sight into the invisible world, lifts a veil from 
the past, and discloses a wide scene in which he had acted, 
that had before been concealed from us, and reveals long sue- 
cessions of thought that had flashed through his spirit, and 
exhilarated or saddened him, of which we had before had no 
intimation. Dr. Chalmers, however, to the great joy of his 
friends and gratification of public curiosity, is of that num 
ber. He had been known during his life, chiefly by his pro 
fessional acts, and in his intercourse with men. Unexpected- 
ly even, with one or two exceptions, to his intimate associates, 
works were after his death found ready for the press, that ex- 
hibit him in seclusion, and in his relations to God. 

The first of these, is his Scripture Readings, or notes writ- 
ten on the week days during the last six years of his life, on 
successive sections of the Old Testament, in which “he re 
corded the thoughts they suggested, and the moral or emo 
tional effects they produced ;” and for his own benefit, rather 
than with a purpose of publication. -The first volume contains 
the Readings from Genesis to Joshua ; the second, from Judges 
to Job. The notes on the Reading of a day are short. They 
seldom fill more than a page, and though they are meant to 
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embody the thoughts and impressions that sprang most direct- 
ly from the passage on which they are founded, they yet ap- 
pear to be the result of a careful consideration. Like a paint- 
er who is about to sketch a landscape, he gazed intently at 
the spectacle they preseut, noticed each actor, and traced each 
act and event to its cause, or referred it to the law by which 
it is to be judged, before he proceeded to his delineation. We 
think it happy that he treats of the Old Testament, and of its 
first books, rather than any other part of the Scriptures. They 
are better suited to the plan he pursues, and probably to his 
cast of mind. ‘Their incidents and manners are further re- 
moved from those of the present age; and they present a field 
for speculation more various and less occupied. Had a score 
of the greatest painters left sketches of the principal scenes 
of the Old Testament, it would be instructive and entertaining 
to compare their conceptions; notice the different aspects in 
which they contemplated the same objects ; and the manner 
in which each characterized them according to his peculiar 
genius and habits. We should see in one class a supernatural 
dignity and grandeur of the persons ; in another the greatest 
beauty of scenery ; in a third, the most exact delineation of 
costume and manners. But sketches of the views and feelings 
excited by the contemplation of the same scenes in the minds 
of an equal number of theologians and philosophers of superior 
powers and cultivation, such as Chalmers, Robert Hall, Vi- 
tringa, Jonathan Edwards, Locke, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, 
Mede, Newton, Grotius, Calvin, would be marked in an equal 
degree by their peculiarities of religious belief and affection ; 
and present a still more attractive study for the intellect and 
heart. We should see in one class, the loftiest ideas of God ; 
a profound sense of his rights ; a keen perception of the wis- 
dom of his institutions, acts, and providences ; comprehensive 
views of the ends of his administration, and the adaptation of 
his measures to the wellbeing not only of our world, but of 
his immeasurable kingdom. In another, men would be made 
amore prominent object, and the Deity exhibited in the rela- 
tion of a benefactor, aiming chiefly to promote their happiness ; 
and all institutions and laws contemplated in their adaptation 
tothat end. A third would indicate a chief interest in the 
history of the race; the coincidence of the Mosaic record with 
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tradition ; the parentage of nations ; the origin of languages; 
the birth of arts ; the earliest forms of civil government ; the 
beginning and causes of idolatry ; the peculiarities of map. 
ners; and the resemblance of the Hebrew religious rites to 
those of the nations by whom they were surrounded. Toa 
fourth, the exterior world would be the most attractive, and 
the creation, the fall, the deluge; the destruction of the cities 
of the plain ; the famines and plagues of Egypt; the passage of 
the Israelites through the Red Sea ; their miraculous subsist. 
ence in the wilderness ; the adaptation of Canaan to support 
a large population; would receive a greater share of attention 
than either man or God. Such are the wide diversities in the 
constitution of minds that consist of the same faculties: so 
endlessly are their powers modified and their relations to 
each other varied by cultivation : so different is the spirit with 
which they are inspired by the different influences under 
which they are placed; and so diverse are the hues with 
which things become tinged according as they have been the 
means of joy or sorrow, or are associated with success or de- 
feat. Of the multitude of the learned who have meditated the 
subjects of these Scripture Readings, probably no two of the 
trains of thought and emotion which they have raised, have 
run parallel throughout, or coincided at more than a few 
points. 

The impressions which these volumes leave of Dr. Chalmery 
intellect and character are highly agreeable. They are writ- 
ten with simplicity and ease. They have none of the faulty 
peculiarities of his usual style; no needless expansions ; 20 
exhausting repetitions of the same idea; no attempts to exalt 
a common fact or truth into the rank of a great principle, and 
invest it with an artificial authority. His thoughts are natural, 
and relate to the subjects of which the passages he has under 
consideration treat; not to other themes which they might 
happen to suggest. They indicate an unusual power of vividly 
conceiving the groups of objects which he contemplated. 
They stood before him in the forms, attitudes, and hues of 
realities, and made on him, in a high degree, the impressions 
which he would have felt from their actual presence ; and the 
general current of his views and sentiments is appropriate, 
and bespeaks a sense of his relations to God ; a feeling of his 
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imperfections ; desires of higher spiritual attainments; and a 
quick relish of the beauties and grandeurs of religion. 

We apprehend, indeed, that he had not that large experi- 
mental knowledge of the things of religion with which many 
are familiar; that profound realization of them, generated 
usually in great trials and overwhelming sorrows, that force 
the spirit into immediate contact, as it were, with God ; fill it 
with a vivid perception of his rights and dominion; cause it 
to discern the contrast of His will with its own; lead it to 
see that all its interests are rightfully held in his hand ; and 
constrain it to bend in subjection to His will, and welcome 
His sway. It is in those awful moments that the Spirit of 
God flashes the lightnings of His truth through all the depths 
of the soul, raises it to supernatural illumination, and gives an 
elevation and energy to its affections, that continue to mark 
them in all its subsequent life. The discipline in this relation 
to which different individuals are subjected, is very various. 
Those who are exempted for long periods from perplexities 
and sorrows; who meet uninterrupted success in their un- 
dertakings ; who are placed in positions where they enjoy the 
favorable consideration of their fellow men ; who have wealth, 
influence, and enjoyment without intermixture, know nothing 
practically of a thousand truths that have the largest share 
in the realizations of others. The world in which they live is 
essentially different from that of the dependent, the necessitous, 
the harassed, the baffled, the neglected, the sorrowful ; those 
from whose hands the last cherished gift is wrenched ; in 
whose breasts the last hope of happiness here is extinguished ; 
and who, looking up from an abyss of ruin and despair, meet 
a Father’s smile, and find themselves raised in a moment to 
a filial relation to him, and given to feel the support of his 
infinite attributes. One such moment of transport exalts the 
soul to an elevation from which it never afterwards descends. 
One such gleam from the portals of heaven thrills it with a re- 
alization of the great truths of religion, that never fades away. 
There are great differences, also, in the favorableness of differ- 
ent pursuits to the application of the truths of the Scriptures to 
the heart. Those whose occupations call them to the laborious 
study of abstract subjects; to incessant intercourse with men 
in their business and professions; and to harassing cares and 
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exasperating conflicts, are not only withdrawn by their avo. 
cations from the presence of religious truths, but subjected to 
influences that disarm them of their power, and make them 
objects of distaste. ‘They who are exempted from such en. 
grossing labors ; who contemplate the doctrines of religion in 
their practical relations, and associate with their fellow men 
in conditions of suffering and sorrow, naturally gain a more 
intimate acquaintance with them, and rise to a larger ex 
perience of their power. The progress made by those in 
essentially the same conditions, depends much, also, on their 
habits. They who become early addicted to self-remem- 
brance ; who set apart hours and days for the application of 
truth to themselves, and the consideration of God’s provi- 
dences towards them, and endeavor to live as in his presence, 
attain to a clearness of thought, a strength of affection and 
an energy of consciousness, that are unknown to those who 
either neglect those means of culture, or only begin to use 
them late in life. We apprehend the series of conditions 
through which Dr. Chalmers was conducted was not favorable 
to this high cast of religious views and feelings. It was not 
until several years, we believe, after he assumed the sacred 
office, that he embraced the great truths of the gospel, and 
felt their power. He devoted a large share of his attention 
through a long period to scientific studies, and the discussion 
of abstruse questions in metaphysics, morals, and political 
economy ; and in his ministry employed himself, in a large 
degree, in the organization and direction of agencies for the 
relief of the poor, the education of the ignorant, the refor- 
mation of the depraved, and other social ends of a kindred 
nature. Incessantly occupied in these directions, meeting 
a large success, and enjoying uninterrupted popularity, it is 
probable he had little leisure to consider the great truths of 
religion in their relations to himself ; and was called to few 
exigences that brought them home to his consciousness with 
a resistless power. They were, consequently, in a large de- 
gree, truths of assent and speculation, rather than a heartfelt 
and living experience. There is, at least, a marked inferiority 
in the cast of his views and affections to those, not merely of 
such writers as Baxter, Edwards, and Brainerd, but of persons 
generally of mature piety. He says of himself, indeed: 
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«| have all my life viewed the truths of Christianity too much in 
the way of speculation, and as if at a distance from the objects of 
it. I have not closed with them; I have not laid hold of them; 
| have not appropriated them. I have been persuaded of the 
truth of the promises ; but not embraced them. With the exception 
of an occasional gleam of light and comfort from the freeness of the 
gospel, I have had no steady, habitual, personal sense of that free- 
ness. [ have abundantly acknowledged it, but have not used it. 
And where is there, then, any evidence to my consciousness, beyond 
that of a liking and a recognition for orthodoxy, and a general or 
vague earnest of my being personally and practically, and in very 
deed, a disciple of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ? O, my 
God! confirm my faith, give point, and reality, and decision to my 
purposes. May the transition from nature to grace be actually un- 
dergone by me. Work in me faith with power; and trusting in 
Christ, may I receive the Spirit as the earnest of my inheritance. 
It is quite obvious that I do not pray enough ; do not depend enough ; 
do not enough break loose and away from the routine of my daily 
engrossments. Bestow upon me the grace of supplication, O God.” 
—Vol. i. p. xxxviii. 


And he prays on another occasion, alluding probably to 
the earlier part of his ministry :— 


“May God forgive the prayerlessness of my former history, and 
pour upon me the spirit of grace and of supplication.”-—Vol. i. p. 67. 


He does not attempt a critical explanation of the text. He 
was not familiar with either the modern improvements or 
perversions of the exegetical art. He does not found his 
views on a minute analysis of the language, nor undertake to 
point out the logical connexion of passages or propositions, 
but dwells on the facts and thoughts which they present as 
they are exhibited in our translation. It is meditative and 
practical, rather than explanatory or speculative ; designed 
to bring out the chief things of the text in a bold relief, and 
aid the reader in discerning and welcoming them to his 
heart. 

He omits indeed the notice of many topics which we should 
have presumed from his tastes and habits he would have dis- 
cussed ; such as the nature of Adam’s representative office ; 
the mode in which his fall transmits its effects to his posterity ; 
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what the ends were for which sacrifices were appointed as 
types of Christ, and the views with which the offerers were 
required to present them; the cause of the deluge, or nature 
of the process denominated the breaking up of the fountains 
of the great deep, by which the waters were elevated above 
the highest mountains; the effects of the flood on the earth; 
the consequences to the race, of the confusion of their lan- 
guage ; and other themes of the like nature that are suited to 
his genius, and kindred to those on which he was accustomed 
to speculate. He speaks of the last of these events, and ina 
manner that leads us to wish he had said more. 


“ The long period of human life would secure the stability of the 
first language—so that we are not to wonder at there being still but 
one language at the end of two thousand years. 

“ Etymologists have tried to discredit the confusion which took 
place at Babel, by pointing out common words in the various tongues 
of the world. But it needed not that there should be a total diversity 
in order to stop the channels of a natural understanding among men. 
A change in a small proportion of the principal words that were most 
necessary for the purposes of society, and therefore the most fre- 
quently used, would suffice for putting an end to all useful converse, 
by the continual blunders and cross-purposes that would ensue. 
That was certainly a most stupendous miracle which led to the 
dispersion of mankind over all the countries of the world; and 
whereby as they receded from the family which God signalized by 
his special revelations, they were all the more apt to fall away from 
the true religion.”-—Vol. i. pp. 17, 18. 


The effect which, to the eyes of spectators in other worlds, 
this great event has had on the aspect of the race in relation 
to the divine government, has, doubtless, been as vast, as it has 
on the condition of the nations themselves. Their separation 
into different communities, and existence independent of each 
other, has rendered the great experiment which God has made 
on them in his providence, equivajent to an experiment on 
hundreds and thousands of such races. In their distant loca- 
tion and inability for a long period to interchange their 
thoughts and mould each other’s faith and manners, they have 
acted out their genuine nature, almost as independently as 
though they had resided in different worlds ; and the demon- 
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stration which their uniform agency presents of their aliena- 
tion from God, is as decisive and stupendous as it would have 
been had an equal number of distinct races, inhabiting sepa- 
rate orbs, acted a similar part under such an administration. 
What a wonderful means of accomplishing what is one of the 
great aims of the administration that has hitherto been exer- 
cised over our world ;-—such a verification of the great truths 
on which God proceeds in the work of redemption as shall 
carry a resistless conviction of them to the whole universe, 
and justify him as righteous and wise in treating them as fallen 
creatures, that need such a salvation as he has provided and 
bestows in Christ! It cannot now be said that a fair trial has 
not been made of their dispositions towards him; that their 
universal rebellion is the mere consequence of bad examples ; 
that had they been withdrawn from the malignant influence of 
a few authoritative leaders ; had they been divided into small 
bodies and distributed into distant parts of the globe, where 
they would have been exempted from the temptation of per- 
nicious counsels and manners from without, they would have 
followed the dictates of reason and conscience, and been as 
distinguished for wisdom and piety, as they have now been 
for wickedness. All such pretences are for ever refuted, and 
the mouths of objectors stopped by the various and immense 
exemplifications which, in consequence of this dispersion and 
separation from one another, they have given, that they are 
what God represents them in his moral administration—alienat- 
ed,averse, revolting, and needing a Divine Redeemer to make 
expiation for their sins,and the power of the Holy Spirit to con- 
vert them to obedience; and he is thus vindicated in proceed- 
ing on them as truths throughout his endless administration 
We could wish also that in his remarks on the passages that 
record the visible appearance of God to the Patriarchs, Moses, 
and the Israelites, he had dwelt on their eminent adaptation to 
our nature, which needs visible demonstrations that overpower 
its blindness, unbelief, and insensibility, and raise its convic- 
tions, its awe, its love, and its joy, to the greatest energy of which 
its limited powers are capable, in order to extricate it from 
temptation, and establish it in perpetual and unwavering alle- 
giance ; and had treated of the indications in the prophecies, 
that the race are to enjoy the visible presence of Christ during 
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his millennial reign and the infinite ages of uninterrupted right- 
eousness and bliss that are to follow. There are many who 
reject these prophetic representations; and on the ground 
either that a visible presence of the Deity is unsuited to our 
nature, or can answer noimportant end. These writers seem, 
however, to forget that it was one of the principal methods of 
God’s intercourse with the race for nearly four thousand years; 
and that it has a very close analogy to the visions, in which 
all the great symbolic prophecies were revealed. They seem 
also to forget what our constitution itself is, and what the 
means are, which by the laws of our being impress us with the 
profoundest realization of God’s existence ; penetrate us with 
the most effective sense of our relations to him ; and prostrate 
us in the most absolute submission and awe; or transport us 
with the loftiest adoration and love. 

He speaks with surprise at the union of the Israelitish 
women in the song and dance, in which the overthrow of 
the Egyptians was celebrated. 


“T always feel a recoil when I hear of women sharing in any exul- 
tation over an event which involves in it death, nor can I escape 
from this feeling when Miriam and her female attendants are set 
before me, dancing over the destruction of the Egyptians, whose dead 
bodies had been cast upon the sea-shore.””—Vol. i. p. 139. 


We cannot, however, share in this feeling; and it seems to 
us to have sprung from an inadequate consideration of the 
origin and the nature’ of their exultation. The song itself, 
which was written by Moses, was inspired, and employed in 
commemorating the power, righteousness, and grace of God, 
in the defeat and destruction of the Egyptians, who were at- 
tempting to wrest his people out of his hands, and force them 
back into the bondage from which he had redeemed them. 
Miriam was herself a prophetess, and acted under the impulse 
of inspiration doubtless in that celebration. And it was owing 
to the visible presence of the Almighty unquestionably, and 
their full realization that it was his work, and wrought in vin- 
dication of his rights, and verification of his promises, that the 
choir of women and the whole congregation were raised to 
such a strength of faith, awe, adoration, and gratitude, as to 
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chant it in joyful homage of him, without any intermixture of 
revengeful or selfish exultation over the dead ; and we have 
in that great act of worship, in which the natural sympathies 
and passions were thus lost in a sense of the rights and adora- 
tion of the might, justice, sovereignty, and love of God, an 
impressive exemplification of the suitableness of such visible 
manifestations of his presence to our nature, and power to 
raise us to an energy of holy affections to which we should 
otherwise remain strangers. 

He sometimes ventured in his speculations into a region, it 
would seem from the following passage, to which few, proba- 
bly, even of the inquisitive, extend their thoughts ; and from 
which the greatest, we presume, the soonest find themselves 
obliged to shrink back with a feeling of the inadequacy of 
their powers to find out the Almighty in that relation, and the 
unsuitableness of the attempt. 


“O Lord, may I glorify thy name—expressed—of essential exist- 
ence, and which, if fully understood, might guide the inquiring spirit 
into the very depths of the Godhead. I have at times dwelt on the 
supposition of an eternal nullity,—and in contemplation of the alter- 
native between entity and nonentity, have been tempted to put the 
question—How is it ?—or what the springs and principles of that 
necessity are upon which the former of the two terms is the one that 
has been realized 2? Humble me, O God, under a sense of this inex- 
plicable mystery ; and prepare me for that state where in thy light 
I should clearly see light.”—Vol. i. p. 112. 


It is a solecism, we apprehend, to ask why it is that a self- 
existence exists; and a misjudgment of our powers to suppose 
that we can ever comprehend the ground of God’s existence, 
or the nature of his being. ‘There are many persons, perhaps, 
who, in following the line of argument from effects to causes, 
from creatures to their Creator, feel a shock when arrived at 
him, at finding that their logic must be completely reversed. 
It is a mark, however, of the weakness of their powers, doubt- 
less ; not of their greatness. It is as transcendent a self-con- 
tradiction to suppose a being of infinite attributes to be a crea- 
ture, the work of a still superior being ; as it is to suppose a 
finite being to be a self-existence. There can be no being 
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superior to an infinite one; and none but a self-existence can 
be a creator. It is a self-contradiction to conceive of a crea- 
ture as exerting an act of creation. It is undoubtedly as 
absolutely incompatible with the nature of a creature of the 
greatest possible powers to create, as of the weakest. Their 
rank as intelligences, or non-intelligences, their greatness or 
weakness in physical force, has no relation to the question, 
whether they can by a volition give existence to other con- 
scious or material things. 

Although none of the Readings equal passages that occur in 
his other works in dignity of thought and splendor of diction, 
there yet are many that are highly beautiful, and marked by 
a fine philosophic and theological spirit ; such as the follow. 


ing -— 


“ Achan’s accursed thing should teach us not to estimate the ma. 
lignity of sin by the material dimensions of the subject, and to be 
careful lest, by the admission of a vitiating flaw, we should taint and 
transform into the corrupt and worthless, what but for it might have 
been a great and glorious performance.”—Vol. i. p. 390. 

“There is a simple and solemn grandeur in the description of 
the approach of Jacob’s death; who now appears in all the more 
venerable form, whea presented under the name of Israel, and in the 
character of an old patriarch. The name sheds upon him a national 
greatness, as it gave birth to the appellative of the people who 
sprang from him. . . What a natural beauty in the request that he 
should be laid with his fathers! Canaan was the home of his affec- 
tions, the burial-place of his ancestors, and the future dwelling-place 
of his posterity.” —Vol. i. p. 101. 

“ This was the season of the greatest and most stupendous miracles 
of any recorded in the history of the world—and that whether we 
look to the period of its duration, or to the magnitude of the scale on 
which the miracles were wrought. The public ministry and miracles 
of Moses lasted a great deal longer than those of Jesus Christ. 
And then, generally speaking, Moses’s miracles were of wider and 
larger operation—reaching in the present instance to all the waters 
of Egypt, and bearing in the greater number of instances the same 
relation to the other miracles, whether of the Old or the New Testa- 
ment, that nations do to individuals. There was the same character 
of magnificence in the subsequent plagues, which seem to have 
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affected the whole land of Egypt, as the hail and the darkness, and 
the death of the first-born in all the families. Nor is this character- 
istic abated in the egress of the children of Israel, when the whole 
host of their pursuers were drowned in the Red Sea; nor in their 
progress through the wilderness, where food for forty years was 
rained from heaven; nor in their entrance on Canaan, when the 
waters of Jordan were separated to make way for their being ush- 
ered into the land of promise, and the walls of Jericho fell before the 
sound of their trumpets. Altogether this was emphatically the most 
miraculous period in the known history of the world.”—vVol. i. 
p- 121. 

“ There seems more of creative power in the miraculous production 
of organic creatures than any other kind of miracle—than in the 
conversion of water into blood, for example, or the bringing on of 
universal darkness, or in the cleaving of a river or sea, or even in 
a work of death and destruction, as of the first-born of Egypt. The 
manifold collocations of our animal structure, impress me with a 
greater sense of supernatural power in such visitations as the frogs, 
and flies, and locusts in Egypt, and quails in the wilderness, than in 
all the other, though more broad and stupendous prodigies, which 
were exhibited at that season of extraordinary manifestations. To 
my imagination they stand the foremost among the wonderful works 
of old.” —Vol. i. p. 122. 

“QO that I felt as I ought the sovereignty and the omniscience 
which are here asserted of God, as compared with my own utter 
ignorance and imbecility. What know we of that in God which 
originated the forth-puttings of his creative power ? or what under- 
standing have we of the nature and the principles of this stupendous 
workmanship—when the angels of God, and the worlds themselves, 
may be said to have shouted aloud for joy? What force and beauty 
in these sentences !”—Vol. ii. p. 469. 


There are many passages that indicate a specific faith in 
Christ, or direct and formal acceptance of him as his Saviour, 
instead of that vague trust which merely rests on the mercy 
of God, or the fact that he bestows salvation through the 
Redeemer, without respect to the mode in which it is con- 
ferred, and the attitude in which the recipient must approach 
in order to obtain it. “It is by an act of the will that we lay 
hold of Christ as our propitiation. If we do not come unto 
him for this purpose, it is because we are not willing to come. 
I would confess my own sins over the head of the Great 
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Sacrifice, even of Him, the utterance of whose name rises to 
heaven like the incense of a sweet-smelling savor.”—P. 195, 
“ As the offerer laid his hand on the head of the victim, so 
would I lay hold on Christ, confessing my sins over him, that 
I may obtain pardon.”—Vol. i. p. 197. And there are many 
bursts of devout desire and adoration that are very beautiful, 
“See me, O God, in the face of thine Anointed, and let me 
wash out my sins in his blood, that they may be no longer 
reckoned against me.” “I have nothing to speak of in myself 
but infirmities ; O look upon me in Christ—who ever liveth to 
make intercession.” “O may my Great High Priest in the 
heavens present my name with acceptance before the throne 
of God.” 

It is instructive to contemplate the character of such a man 
as Dr. Chalmers, observe the means by which he rose to 
a commanding influence, and consider the nature of the 
mission which he fulfilled. An individual now and then enters 
the great theatre of life, who establishes an intellectual or moral 
sway over the race, that lasts from generation to generation. 
He fastens on them the gilded fetters of some specious but 
false hypothesis, or extricates them from the thraldom of some 
great error; he flashes a new light over some important de- 
partment of knowledge ; he settles some fundamental question 
of metaphysics or morals; he unfolds some great law of 
matter; or he vindicates some essential truth of the Gospel 
from perversion. He leads the whole reading and thinking 
world to a point of observation from which they never before 
looked over the field of truth, and from which they draw the 
chart that guides them in all their subsequent surveys. Dr. 
Chalmers is not to be regarded as one of that number. He 
did not erect any great system that can draw after him a train 
of disciples; or strike out any truth that sheds a new light 
over the domain of knowledge, and is to affect the conceptions 
of all future generations. Though his intellect was of a high 
order, yet he cannot be considered:as a great and original 
thinker. He had not the faculties that are requisite to the 
comprehension and settlement of large and intricate questions; 
and he has added accordingly nothing of importance, so far 
as we are aware, to the great sum of human knowledge. 
The ground of his influence lay, not chiefly in his powers as 
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a thinker, but as a speaker; in the earnestness and persistence 
with which he urged and enforced his thoughts, the fervor of 
his affections, and the ardor of his delivery ; and these, aided 
as they were by a commanding presence, a noble generous- 
ness of disposition, uprightness, eminent practical wisdom, and 
an extraordinary tact in uniting and directing others in useful 
and benevolent agencies, rendered him irresistible. He 
transfused his enthusiasm into his audiences, and bore them 
away at his will, notwithstanding the obscurity that some- 
times marked his conceptions, and inaccuracy that embar- 
rassed his logic. His mission was accordingly the enforce- 
ment of what was already known; and was especially, there- 
fore, to his own generation; and he rose to a sway over them 
much greater than many have gained over their contempo- 
raries, who far transcended him in powers, and are to outlast 
him in influence. 

The spectacle which sucha being presents, who, by his own 
agency in comparatively a private sphere, attracts to himself 
the eye of the whole Christian world ; who gains the hearts 
of a great, a refined, and a serious people; exerts a controlling 
sway in their religious counsels and policy; and causes his 
death to be felt as a national loss, is immeasurably more grand 
than that of a warrior, whose path to glory is strewn with 
slaughter and desolation, and whose name must ever be asso- 
ciated, to the great multitude whom he influences, with aggres- 
sion, cruelty, and misery. 

It were superfluous to recommend these volumes. The 
high estimate in which their author is held, will attract to them 
the curiosity of readers generally, and they will find them- 
selves amply repaid for their perusal by the truth and dignity 
of his thoughts, the beauty of his sentiments, and the impas- 
sioned utterances of awe, adoration, and devout desire, that 
frequently, like the sun flashing through the disparting clouds, 
sheds a soft irradiance over his pages. 


VOL. IL—=NO, I. 
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Arr. VI.—Reuicion Teacuine sy Examete, sy R. W. Dick. 
ison, D.D. 1 Vol. R. Carrer, 1848. 


Ir is a distinguishing excellence of the Scriptures, that they 
exemplify on the one hand the principles of God’s government 
in his providence over men, and on the other the hearts of the 
obedient and rebellious in their conduct under his allotments, 
No other history exhibits individuals and communities in con- 
ditions so adapted to test their allegiance to him, or lead them 
to decisive manifestations of their affections towards one 
another. No other presents such illustrious exhibitions of pi- 
ety, and beautiful displays of parental, filial, and fraternal love; 
and no other details such terrible instances of apostasy from 
God, treachery and cruelty to men, and incorrigibleness under 
chastisements ; or such fearful examples of the rewards which 
sin draws in its train. It is the author’s endeavor in this work 
to unfold and illustrate the great lessons which they teach on 
these subjects. 


“It is his object to show what human nature is; to develope its 
hidden workings when subjected to the element of religion ; to deduce 
from some of the historical characters and incidents of sacred writ 
the essential principles of ethics, and the fundamental doctrines of 
the gospel ; to show the light which the Scriptures, as the authentic 
history of God’s providence, reflect on both the economy of his 
grace and the retributions of the spiritual world—thus elucidat- 
ing and applying what may be termed, the interior and permanent 
sense of sacred history ; and by consequence furnishing the most ef- 
fective incentives to virtue, while presenting the most fearful war- 
ings against both error and impiety.”—P. 5. 


He selects, as his principal themes for this purpose, acts and 
incidents in the life of Joseph, Moses, Balaam, Saul, David, 
Ahab, Jehoiakim, Belshazzar, Herod, and others ; and unfolds 
the motives by which they were prompted, depicts the play 
of their passions, shows the relation of their agency to the law 
of God, and points out the modes in which he baffled their 
schemes, overruled their evil, and visited them with retr- 
butive judgments, or crowned their fidelity with tokens of his 
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favor. His topics are well chosen, and treated with ease, vi- 
vacity, and judgment. His delineations of character are 
natural and discriminating; the views he advances of the 
ends of Divine Providence in the allotments of life just and 
impressive ; and he enforces the truths which he unfolds with 
earnestness on the conscience and heart. 

He introduces his discussion of these subjects very appro- 
priately, by a notice of the first great act of rebellion in 
God’s kingdom ;—the apostasy of the angels, which became 
the occasion of the fall of our first parents, and the subjection 
of the race to the peculiar administration which God has since 
exercised over it. What were the motives which induced 
those exalted beings to revolt? Dr. Dickinson says: 


“The only view which seems at all reasonable is, that from suf- 
fering their minds to dwell too much on their own excellences and 
honors, their sense of dependence was impaired ; and that from arro- 
gant thoughts of their own importance, they were incited to presump- 
tuous deeds. But then the question arises, if created holy—and this 
we must admit, for it is impossible to conceive that anything should 
have been impure when it came from the hands of a holy God—how 
could pride or any other sinful emotion find an entrance to their 
hearts ? 

“Tt will not satisfy us to say, that as man fell, so angels might 
have fallen. As man was a compound being, formed with animal 
propensities, as well as holy affections,—exposed to the influence of 
the senses, though endowed with a rational soul—we can readily 
imagine that his passions might be unduly kindled, and his judg- 
ment fatally warped ; but there is no relevancy in a similar expla- 
nation, when applied to the sin of beings, who could have had no 
connexion with matter. 

“To say that a temptation might be so strong as to overcome the 
resisting principles of an angel, in no manner relieves the difficulty ; 
because the difficulty lies in conceiving how any false appearance 
could deceive a spirit, or excite a wrong desire. Angels might yield 
to temptation; but how could they be tempted in a world where 
there was no tempter, and while they themselves burned with the 
love of God, and rejoiced in his supremacy.”—Pp. 13, 14. 


Their temptation sprang, undoubtedly, either from their 
peculiar condition, or God’s government over his empire at 
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large, and was not infused from without, but generated by their 
own speculations in regard to his rights, the nature of the ad- 
ministration which his wisdom and goodness require him to 
exert, and his designs, or their own relations to him, and title 
to be protected by him from the moral and physical evils to 
which their constitution rendered them obnoxious. It is con. 
ceivable that it arose from the agitation of the question which 
men have so often discussed: whether God is not bound to 
exercise such a sway over his kingdom as shall preserve it in 
perfect virtue and blessedness; whether it were not an in- 
finite imperfection in him to subject any of his creatures toa 
trial of their allegiance of such severity as should issue in their 
fall? From the fact that he had, through the countless ages 
probably of its existence, upheld his empire, consisting of in- 
numerable worlds, a vast diversity of moral natures, and an 
infinite multitude of individuals, in unspotted rectitude ; and 
that such stupendous consequences as the penalty of his law 
implied, must result from the fall of any of his subjects; they 
may have inferred that his perfections required that he should 
for ever preserve them from sin; that the permission of evil in 
any degree in them was as incompatible with his own right- 
eousness and blessedness, as with theirs; and that he must 
thence ever limit the temptations to which they were subjected 
to such a measure, that they should persevere in obedience, 
and become entitled thence, to the acceptance and confirma- 
tion in virtue and happiness, which he promised and was ac- 
customed to bestow, on their demonstrating their allegiance 
under a severe trial. They may have questioned, whether the 
difficulties that must spring from the revolt of any portion of 
his subjects, were not such, as must render it certain that he 
would never allow it to take place; whether the everlasting 
punishment of offenders would not convict him of imperfection, 
by showing, either that he was devoid of pity towards the 
guilty and suffering; or else incapable of exercising mercy 
towards them in such a manner, as should not involve are 
traction of his claims, a relinquishment of his rights, or a con 
demnation, in any relation, of himself; nor impair the force of 
his government over his other subjects. The great chief of 
the apostasy, led on by views like these, may have first 
swerved from his rectitude, by a feeling of pride at the grat- 
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deur of what he deemed a discovery ; by elation at the 
thought that he had a hold on the divine favor infinitely greater 
than he had ever before conceived ; that God, instead of being 
disinterested in preserving him in obedience, was prompted to 
it by its absolute indispensableness to his own well-being ; 
and that decordingly he might thereafter expect, on the ground 
of its necessity to Him, what he had before regarded as the gift 
of his sovereign goodness. And having thus by too confident 
a reliance on himself, followed a specious train of argument 
from the perfections of God, into a distrust of those perfections 
and doubt of His adequacy to the government of His empire, 
and this indulgence of affections towards Him, that were incom- 
patible with the awe, adoration, and gratitude that were His due, 
and therein fallen ; he not improbably then employed the same 
thoughts to draw his associates and subordinates to a similar 
revolt! He may have announced the result which he had 
reached asa sublime discovery ; unfolding an intimacy of rela- 
tionship to God, a community of interests with Him, and an as- 
surance of everlasting protection by Him from evil, of which 
they had never before had any intimation ; and drawn them 
thereby into an irreverence of Him, a self-estimation, or an 
admiration of their tempter, that involved a fall. 

But why, after all, were they permitted to fall? Inasmuch 
as God, had he chosen, might have prevented them, what can 
have been the reason that he left them to meet the shock of a 
temptation of such power as to swerve them from their alle- 
giance? It is conceivable that it sprang from the condition 
in which those temptations themselves had their origin ; that 
the agitation of the question whether God was not under a 
necessity, in order to his own rectitude and happiness, of pre- 
venting the admission of evil into his kingdom, occasioned by 
his having, through myriads of ages, upheld all his creatures 
in virtue ; and a tendency generated thereby to form a false 
judgment of his rights, and the reason of his procedure; may 
have rendered it the part of wisdom and goodness that he 
should show experimentally, on the one hand, that he had the 
right to limit the aids he granted his creatures, when under 
trial, to such a degree that they would fall into sin; and next 
demonstrate, notwithstanding all its difficulties, his adequacy to 
exercise an administration of perfect wisdom, rectitude, and 
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goodness over the fallen. Such a practical assertion of his 
prerogatives ; such a vindication of himself from misinterpre- 
tation; such a manifestation of the truth, may have been 
essential to his own glory and the well-being of his subjects at 
large. To have gone on in the protection of all his creatures 
from successful temptation, when the grounds of it “vere thus 
questioned, might have been, in effect, to surrender his rights, 
and lead his children to a false judgment of him and his admi- 
nistration. It is conceivable, indeed, that his creatures desired 
instruction in regard to the reasons, in this relation, of his 
procedure; that the wish may have gone up to him from 
myriads and millions of worlds, that he would unfold to them 
this mystery, and lead them to a full knowledge of his ways; 
and that a boundless motive existed therefore ;—a moral neces- 
sity, vast as the infinite interests of his empire, that he should 
make a practical revelation of the truth in all its greatness and 
awfulness, that his creatures might form a just estimate of his 
rights, and their indebtedness to his goodness for their virtue, 
and assurance of everlasting safety and blessedness. 

But why were Satan and his fellow angels, whom he drew 
along with him into revolt, allowed access to other orders of 
beings, and permitted to endeavor to tempt them also to sin? 
Why were they not instantly banished and confined to that 
dreary world in which they are ultimately to be imprisoned? 
It is conceivable that it may have been in order to refute the 
assumption on which Satan proceeded in his revolt, and demon- 
strate to the universe God’s ability to exercise a wise, just, 
and benevolent administration over creatures who revolt. Had 
the fallen angels been immediately shut up in prison, and de- 
barred from the orbs inhabited by the holy, they might have 
been disposed to impeach the Almighty of a want both of wis- 
dom and goodness. They might have pretended, and perhaps 
persuaded themselves, that were they released from such 
hopeless punishment, they should readily and joyfully return 
to obedience ; that were he to allow them to visit the world 
they had occupied, and other orbs where holy beings reside, in 
place of desiring to tempt them to sin, they should endeavor 
to demonstrate their sense of the guilt and misery of rebellion, 
by warning them against it; they should strive to compensate 
the Almighty, in some degree, if it were possible, for the evil 
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they had occasioned, by exerting themselves to prevent all his 
other creatures from imitating their example. They might 
have persuaded themselves, perhaps, that he precluded them 
from his unfallen subjects, from fear of their resistless power ; 
and exulted in the feeling that, could they but enjoy a fair con- 
test with him, they should be able to infuse such a storm of 
doubts into the minds of his subjects, and present to them such 
an array of objections to his rule, as would swerve them uni- 
versally from his service! Had they been shut up to 
punishment in that manner, the holy universe also might, per- 
haps, have been left without any adequate demonstration of 
the wisdom of the measure ; and uncertain but that under a 
milder dispensation they might have returned to obedience, 
and filled a benevolent office towards the rest of God’s subjects, 
by manifesting to them their penitence, depicting the horrors 
of their remorse, justifying God, and urging them to continue 
in their obedience. God, at least, by allowing them access to 
his unfallen worlds, precluded them from impeaching him inthat 
manner, and opened to them a field suited in its vastness to the 
greatness of their faculties, and the fervor of their passions, for 
the display, if they chose, of penitence for their revolt, their 
sense of his infinite rights over them, a wish to glorify him by 
submission and love, and their uprightness and benevolence 
towards his other subjects. And how worthy of him was this 
great measure of his administration! What wisdom and good. 
ness it displays! And to what an infinite refutation it has led 
of all their talse pretences, both in respect to him and them- 
selves ! 

But why, again, should he allow them to succeed in their 
wiles against our first parents, and involve them and their 
posterity in sin? It is conceivable that the reason was—for 
such has been the result—that he might refute Satan’s pretence 
that he was either devoid of compassion, or else unable to 
exercise mercy towards fallen beings, without rescinding his 
law or relinquishing the rights on which it is founded, and 
thereby condemning himself. And we see in this, perhaps, 
the cause of the implacable enmity to Christ with which Satan 
and his legions are animated, and their ceaseless struggles to 
thwart him in his work of saving men. He vindicates God 
from all their accusations. He confounds all their false pre- 
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tences. He shows that he can exercise mercy towards the 
guilty, without relinquishing his rights, abandoning his law, or 
in any relation contradicting himself. In place of being baffled 
by the revolt of angels and men, he overrules their fall to his 
glory, and the well-being of his holy subjects. He, at least, 
accomplishes, by these measures, all these majestic results; 
and his administration is in all its relations such as we should 
expect were this the end which he pursues in it. 

Dr. Dickinson passes from the fall of the angels to the events 
of our world, and treats of the history of Joseph, the Israelites, 
Balaam, Saul, and others. The supposition that their actions 
and the dispensations of God towards them indicate “ the es- 
sential principles of ethics,” implies that there is a moral good 
and evil of actions, independent of the pleasure and pain they 
involve ; and that our nature fits us to perceive their morality 
and feel obligation in respect to them. ‘This he accordingly 
recognises and asserts, and makes the basis of many of his 
reasonings. 


“The perception of right and wrong is an ultimate fact in our 
nature. No sooner had the prophet related the story of the rich 
and the poor man, than David’s sympathies were enlisted in behalf 
of the latter, while his ire was kindled against the former. Nor can 
we read the story without a feeling of indignation against the one 
and pity towards the other. The selfishness, the injustice, the in. 
humanity, are too obvious not to be immediately perceived by every 
mind. So in every case that may be submitted to us, according to 
the right or wrong it involves, we return an instant verdict. It is 
impossible to obviate these perceptions by any sophistry of argument, 
any force of vicious example, or any decree of arbitrary power. 
The efforts of atheism to confound moral distinctions have ever been 
rebuked by the spontaneous judgments of the human mind, and any 
perversion of our moral judgment does but imply that they are in- 
nate, and inseparable from the constitution of our being. Were we 
unable to show the philosophic inaccuracy of referring our ideas of 
moral distinctions to any other source than the immediate power of 
perception in the mind, the fact that all who read this story of the 
oppression of the poor man immediately concur in condemning the 
rich man, is proof sufficient that our Maker has constituted us with 
the faculty of moral perception and judgment; and thus, while 
schools have been arrayed against each other, and even the pulpit 
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has been often prostituted to idle theory, the Scriptures, as might be 
shown from many instances, recognise at once, without discussion, 
every important fact connected with our intellectual and moral con- 
stitution.” —Pp. 139, 140. 


This great fact, however, is formally denied by one class 
of writers who represent conscience as the artificial product 
of other species of emotion and of association ; and, indirectly, 
by another, who resolve all the motives by which we are in- 
fluenced into self-love: but they betray an ignorance of God 
as great as their misjudgment is of our nature. He has not 
left our feeling of responsibility to him to depend on the 
generation in us by accident, education, or a slow modification 
of our faculties by exercise, of a power that does not originally 
belong to us. He has not built his government over us on so 
uncertain a foundation as the concurrence of our wishes with 
his will. Instead, he has so formed us that we spontaneously 
and necessarily assent to the moral distinctions—when he re- 
veals them tous—which he asserts in hisgovernment. It is made 
impossible to us, when he presents himself to our apprehension, 
to avoid the perception of his rights. He has but to approach 
and disclose his relations to us, announce his will, and proclaim 
his judgment of our acts, and our whole nature responds to 
the truth of his claims and the rectitude of his decisions. This is 
strikingly exemplified inthe history of Joseph’s brethren, David, 
Belshazzar, Herod, and Judas, and the impressive views which 
Dr. Dickinson advances in his discussions respecting them, of 
the power of conscience, the facility with which slight in- 
cidents often arouse it in the breasts of the hardened, and the 
mode in which a sense of responsibility is kept alive, the 
memory of crimes recalled, and remorse and terror made to 
haunt the guilty, may be taken as just specimens of the truth 
and force with which he treats his subjects. 

And such an adaptation of his government to our nature, 
and our nature to his government, is as requisite to his vindi- 
cation as it is to our feeling of responsibility. Were there no 
essential difference between virtue and sin; between moral 
and physical good, and between moral and physical evil ; were 
religion resolvable into expediency,—it would be impossible 
to justify or comprehend his ways. There would be no dis- 
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cernible wisdom or goodness in a large share of his dispensa- 
tions. They would seem arbitrary and solecistical. But the 
rectitude of his laws is now stamped on their front in such 
characters of light, that it is beheld by every eye and felt by 
every heart, independently of any process of reasoning, and in 


spite of the obstacles that prejudice, passion, hatred, or fear | 


may present to its recognition. He is under no necessity of 
demonstrating the rightfulness of his sway by considerations 
that lie out of itself. He is under no need of concealing any 
of the steps of his procedure, or of exhibiting them in a false 
relation, in order to prevent us from disapproving or doubting 
them. Instead, he has but to unveil the truth in its fulness to 
our gaze, to command our resistless assent; and our sense of 
his rectitude and wisdom of necessity advances, in depth and 
intensity, proportionally to our comprehension of his govern- 
ment. And in what immeasurable grandeur does this great 
feature of his rule exhibit him! An administration over such 
a race as ours, that come into existence in absolute ignorance 
and helplessness, under such deprivations of spiritual aids in 
consequence of the revolt of the first pair; that multiply to 
such vast numbers ; on whom he imposes such laws; whom 
he permits to fall into such debasement, and leaves to perpe- 
trate such crimes; whom he disciplines by such a providence ; 
to whom, though they continually offend, he exercises such 
forbearance and mercy; and so many of whom he leaves to 
.perish for ever; and others restores from sin, and raises to 
eternal glory and blessedness ; undoubtedly involves the great- 
est sum of difficulties-that is conceivable or possible. What 
a boundless complication of obstacles to be overcome in order 
to a government in every relation of spotless and infinite 
righteousness, wisdom, and benignity ; and so demonstratively 
and obviously such as to be within the grasp of every one of 
his creatures! What a perfection of intelligence it involves! 
What an energy of rectitude! What resistless power! What 
immeasurable goodness! Yet amidst-this infinite labyrinth 
of complexities, his wisdom adjusts every act and allotment 
with absolute exactitude to his rights and their obligations. 
And accordingly, in place of concealing any of the steps of 
his procedure, he designs to unfold the whole system of his 
measures, and submit it to their verdict, and the verdict of all 
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his other orders of intelligences: and their response is to vin- 
dicate his ways, and especially in respect to the work of 
redemption, which is the most difficult part of his administra- 
tion. At the great review of his procedure, when all its 
grounds, its steps, and its issues are to be unveiled, every knee 
is to bow of those in heaven, and those on earth, and those 
under the earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father. The conviction of the 
greatest intelligences, who have the vastest comprehension of 
his administration, will be as absolute as of the least, of the 
perfect rectitude of all his acts, and the feeling take possession 
of the universe, that he is infinitely equal to the all-wise and 
all gracious government of the world he has created; that no 
skill or might of creatures can baffle him, and no folly or 
malice intercept him from the ends he pursues. 

Dr. Dickinson discusses the question why the sins of good 
men are recorded in the Scriptures, and answers: 


“ Were the Old Testament characters represented as in every re- 
spect perfect, then might there have been some ground for regarding 
the sacred writers as deceivers; for perfection in character was 
never seen on earth, save in one instance, and that so illustrious as 
at once to authenticate its own heavenly origin, and verify the 
characters with which it stands in recorded contrast. That these re- 
corded instances of dereliction from duty, or of heinous transgres- 
sions, do not favor immorality, is evidenced by the fact that they are 
mentioned, not to be approved, but to be condemned ; not as incite- 
ments to sin, but as warnings against it ; not to teach us that a man, 
despite his heinous offences, may be a favorite of God; but that an 
erring man, notwithstanding his good deeds, will be sorely punished.” 
—Pp. 152, 153. 


They are recorded, undoubtedly, in order to a true exhibi- 
tion of God’s government; that it may be seen what they are 
whom he redeems ; that after they have enjoyed in an eminent 
degree the influences of his Spirit, they instantly, if left of 
him, relapse into transgression ; and that they owe their final 
extrication from the thraldom of evil, not to their own powers, 
but to His sovereign and almighty grace. But why are they 
permitted to fall? It is doubtless for the same reason ; that 
there may be a true exhibition of them, in order to a just 
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estimate of the infinite greatness and grandeur of the con- 
descension, and pity, and might, and wisdom, and love, that 
raise them from the debasement and misery of rebellion, con- 
form them to the image of God in knowledge and righteousness, 
and exalt them to a station in his everlasting kingdom. 

The terrible forms which the passions sometimes assume un- 
der the impulse of violent temptation, and the fearful acts to 
which they prompt, are exemplified in an impressive manner 
in those narratives, especially in the envy of Joseph’s brethren, 
Balaam’s avarice, Absalom’s ambition, Herodias’ resentment, 
and Judas’ love of money. What a train of crimes sprang 
from a lawless wish entertained by David! How was he led 
on from step to step in a career of sin; impelled by the dan- 
ger to which one transgression exposed him, to contrive and 
perpetrate another ; and lulled into insensibility of his guilt by 
success, and the persuasion that his offences were unperceived 
and unsuspected by his fellow men ! 

They exemplify, also, the fearful consequences which 
usually soon follow in the train of great crimes. In what 
humiliations, self-reproaches, and terrors, the envy and ma- 
lice of Jacob’s sons towards Joseph issued! In what an igno- 
minious death the guilty arts of Balaam speedily terminated ! 
What tremendous retributions overtook David, Absalom, 
Ahab! In these and other similar instances God almost im- 
mediately indicated by his avenging judgments, the displea- 
sure with which he regarded their offences; and such is the 
usual course of his providence. 

The other topics of interest embraced in the discussions of 
the volume are numerous, and treated with learning and 
spirit. Dr. Dickinson refutes the errors of sceptics ; resolves 
the difficulties of objectors ; guards the truth against miscon- 
ception; gives warning to the tempted, and consolation to 
the sorrowing ; unfolds the method of salvation through Christ, 
and points with fidelity and emphasis to the retributions of the 
eternal world. His work is especiaHy suited to be useful to 
the young, who are forming their principles and habits, and 
about to encounter the dangers of active life ; and will meet 
a welcome reception with readers at large. 
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Art. VII.—Lirerary anp Cairicat Notices. 


1. Harr Hours wirna tue Best Avruors, Selected and Ar- 
ranged with short Biographical and Critical Notices, by 
Charles Knight. 2 vols. John Wiley, 1848. 


Hap the contributions to this work by these best authors, 
been written with the design that they should ultimately be 
thus united, and for that purpose placed in some depository 
where they had been concealed from the public till the pre- 
sent time, they would be received by the literary world as an 
invaluable legacy, and read with boundless curiosity and 
pleasure. Yet the charms of their learning, vivacity, wit, and 
wisdom, are now as great as they would then be; and they 
will come to a large part of their readers, with as high attrac- 
tions of novelty. These volumes are like a large gallery in 
which the portraits of many of the greatest and most brilliant 
writers of several centuries, are hung in such a manner as to 
exhibit them in contrast with one another, and give the most 
pleasing effect to their peculiarities. We see here the quaint 
piety of Bishop Hall ; the subtle perception and teeming fancy 
of Jeremy Taylor; the lofty speculative genius of Butler, 
Pascal, Hume, Chalmers, and many others ; the splendid his- 
toric powers of Bacon, Evelyn, Clarendon, Cavendish, Har- 
rington, Walpole, Macaulay ; and the learning, fancy, and wit 
of Addison, Buffon, Smollett, Campbell, Burke, Hazlitt, Hallam 
—displayed in elegant imaginings, narratives, and criticisms. 
Intermixed with these are amusing anecdotes, from a great 
variety of authors, and a large array of fine passages from the 
best poets. There are specimens, also, from several of our 
own writers; Franklin, Jefferson, Webster, Irving, Channing, 
Everett, Verplanck, Bryant, and Longfellow. The articles 
are universally marked by good sense and learning, and most 
are of a high order of genius, taste, and eloquence. They are 
the fairest offspring of gifted writers in their happiest hours ; 
and are excellently adapted to interest and amuse the young : 
entertain the leisure moments of the busy; and yield elevat- 
ing and delightful occupation to those who have reached the 
evening of life. 

How little did the elder of these authors dream of the destiny 
that awaited these portions of their works? With what surprise 
would Pascal have been filled, had it been announced to him on 
the completion of the passage here quoted from his Pensées, that 
united with others from a long succession of the learned and 
the good, it would be read and admired by crowds, not only 
after the most stupendous revolutions in the sciences and arts, 
in politics and religion, had taken place; but after the monar- 
chy of France had been struck from existence, and the Pope 
surrendered in a large degree his political power, and in effect 
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yielded up his infallibility by the gift of franchises to his sub- 
jects, that will ultimately compel him, not improbably, to grant 
them religious toleration also. With what astonishment would 
Plutarch have listened, had he been told on finishing his reci- 
tal of Czesar’s death, that that history would be read by myri- 
ads ona distant continent of which he had no knowledge, 
many ages after the Roman empire had fallen, and the 
Roman race disappeared from among the nations of the 
earth. 


2. Tue Work cLAIMING TO BE THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE 
Hoty Aposrves, including the Canons, with a Prize Essay 
at the University of Bonn upon their origin and contents, 
translated from the German by Irah Chase, D.D. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. G. S. Appleton, Philadelphia, 
1848, 

Tuoven the Constitutions are now generally regarded by 

the learned of all denominations as without authority, and are 

treated by the author of the Essay on their origin, and by Dr. 

Chase, as supposititious ; yet they are objects of much curiosity, 

and historically highly important ; as they prove on the one 

hand, that the ecclesiastical offices, rites, and discipline which 
they represent as instituted by the apostles, but which have 
no sanction in the New Testament, were the contrivance of 
men ; and on the other, that most artful and unscrupulous 
means were employed to procure their reception by the church. 

If it were a matter of authentic tradition and general ac- 

knowledgment that those offices, rites, and manners had ex- 

isted in the church, from the times of the apostles, what neces- 

sity or inducement could there have been to forge such a 

work to give them the credit of an apostolic origin? Men 

make use of false documents to support their pretences, only 
when they are destitute of legitimate evidences of their 
truth. Unless those offices, ceremonies, and modes of disci- 
pline were regarded as innovations on the order and practice 
of the church of the first ages, why should such unwarrantable 
means have been employed to give them an air of divine au- 
thority ? These Constitutions are, therefore, a labored and 
conspicuous monument of the fact, that their authors were 
conscious that they had no adequate evidence of the apostolic 
origin of any of the things unknown to the New Testament, 
which it is their object to sanction: and that their introduction 
into the church was obstructed by such obstacles, that a fab- 
rication, like this, in the name of the apostles, was thought 
necessary to procure acquiescence in them as of divine insti- 
tution. They are in this relation of great interest and value. 

A knowledge of them, indeed, is essential in order to a just 

estimate of the revolution that was wrought in the organiza- 
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tion,worship, and discipline of the church, in the third and fourth 
centuries ; and of the means by which it was accomplished. 

They profess to be a Christian Manual or directory for the 
official and private members of the church, drawn up by the 
apostles, and delivered by them to Clement of Rome. The 
first book is addressed to the laity, and treats of their morals 
and manners. The second relates to bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons. The first chapters respecting bishops are employed 
in stating the qualifications that are requisite for their office, 
and exhibit them, like those of the New Testament, as 
pastors of flocks, rather than overseers of dioceses. The 
26th and 27th chapters, however, ascribe to them the 
same lofty powers, and in equally extravagant terms, as the 
false letters of Ignatius. The third relates to widows; 
the fourth to orphans. In the fifth concerning martyrs, the 
chapters that relate to them are highly interesting ; having a 
smaller interfusion of error than most others, and exhibiting in 
a high degree the true spirit of piety. Several of the chap- 
ters, however, treat of other subjects, such as predictions re- 
specting Christ, the resurrection, and festivals. The sixth, 
which relates to heresies, exhibits the inculcation of celibacy 
and abstinence from animal food, as among the characteristics 
of false teachers; which indicates that it was written before 
monkery and excessive fasting, which began to prevail about 
the beginning of the fourth century, had become fashionable. 
The seventh book treats first of morals and manners; and then of 
baptism and the eucharist, and the prayers and thanksgivings 
that were offered at their administration. The eighth, which 
appears to be the work of a later period than the others,—as it 
indicates that the hierarchy had become established, and that 
prayers were offered for the dead,—is chiefly liturgical. 

The Essay on their origin and contents is learned and im- 
partial, and presents a large body of highly useful information 
respecting the period of their fabrication; the design with 
which they were written; the doctrines they teach; their 
history; and the views of their origin which have been 
advanced by the principal authors who have treated of them. 
Its author justly represents it as their great object to give an 
apostolic sanction to the hierarchical organization, the rites, 
and the discipline of the church that prevailed towards the 
close of the third century. 


8. An Earnest Ministry, the Want of the Times, by John 
Angel James. With an introduction by Rev. J. B. Condit, 
D.D. M. W. Dodd. 1848. 


Tus work, in the first pages of which especially, and in a 
degree throughout, the author, in his endeavor to be emphatic, 
has indulged in too declamatory a manner, improves as 
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it advances, and has left us with a very pleasing impression 
of his talents, his large observation of men, his high estimate 
of the sacred office, and his piety. He treats of a far greater 
variety of topics than is indicated by his title. His work may 
serve indeed, in a good degree, as a manual of the sacred | 
office. His long experience has made him familiar with the 
difficulties of the ministry, and the causes that impair its 
efficiency. His views of the requisites to a successful exer. 
cise of it are just and impressive ; and he enforces them in not 
a few passages, with a strength of thought and warmth of 
feeling that rise into the region of eloquence. He exemplifies 
his views by large quotations from the great preachers of 
England and this country, and occasionally enlivens his dis- 
cussions with entertaining incidents of their history. IK 
should be studied by all who are preparing for the sacred 
office, and may be often read with advantage by those who 
have entered upon its duties. No one can peruse it without 
becoming animated in a degree with its spirit, and aspiring to 
the earnestness which it recommends and exemplifies. 


4, Greex Reapine Book, for the use of Schools, containing 
the Substance of the Practical Introduction of Greek Con- 
struing, and a Treatise on the Greek Particles, by T. K. 
Arnold, A.M.: and also a copious selection from Greek 


authors, with English notes, critical and aie and © 


a Lexicon, by Rev. J. A. Spencer, A.M. Appleton & 
Co., New York. G.S. Appleton, Philadelphia. 1848, 


Tue definitions and exercises with which the volume begins, 
are excellently adapted to aid the student in a knowledge of 
the construction of the language. The selections from Greek 
authors embrace a large variety, and are well chosen. In 
addition to the notes on the passages, which are very full, 
there is a valuable appendix on the particles. The definitions 
of the Lexicon are in English. The volume is tasteful m 
paper, type, and dress. 


5. C. Junius Casar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, with 
English notes, critical and explanatory, a Lexicon, Indexes, 
etc., by Rev. J. A. Spencer, A.M. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. G.S. Appleton, Philadelphia. 1848. 


Tuis beautiful edition of the Commentaries is introduced by 
a life of Czsar, and illustrated by a map and several cuts. 
The notes are copious, and besides the requisite helps for the 
explanation of obscure phrases, and the difficult descriptive 
passages, furnish much general information that is highly 
useful. In addition to the Lexicon, there is an historical and 
a geographical index that yield important aid to the learner. 
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